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PEEDICTION. 



PAKT THE FIBST. 

But he had felt the power 
Of Kature, and already was prepared, 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which he 
Whom Nature, by whatever means has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. • « 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Ohables Edwabds was a young man of an ancient Welsh 
family ; his birth was better than his f ortime. He was placed 
by the care of his mother at the University of Oxford, to pre- 
pare hiTn for holy orders. The income of this gentlewoman 
was very narrow ; indeed, her sole maintenance arose from a 
pension which she received as the widow of a person who had 
held a confidential situation under the government. So small 
were her means that they would scarcely allow her to do what 
she did for her only and beloved son, whose weKare was the 
sole interest that bound her to life, now her husban^ to whom 
she had been devoted in affection, was no more. 

With extreme economy, and the assistance of a scholarship, 
which he gained soon after his entrance at college, Charles 
managed to remain at the university during the necessary- 
terms, and he gave himself up, heart and soid, to study. He 
was a young man not at all of a common character, nor of 
common talents. Not content with following the usual course 
of studies for his profession, he added to these some of his own 
choice, and of an obsolete date. He acquired a considerable 
knowledge of the Saxon tongue ; and also took the greatest 
interest in whatever remained of the ancient literature of his 
native land ; he had, indeed, an almost extravagant love of 
whatever was Welsh, considering many of the fragments of 
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the bards not at all inferior to tlie finest classical writers of 
antiquity. He was, too, by no means a contemptible poet, 
and woiild probably, could he have devoted more time to the 
cultivation of the art, have become a very good poet ; but he 
only indulged his approaches to^the Muses in what were strictly 
his leisure hours, and then his principal delight in poesy was- 
to endeavour to transfer into English verse the bardic frag- 
ments of his beloved country. 

He was very fond of old black-letter books, and such writers- 
as most men are merely acquainted with by seeing their 
names mentioned by authors who are themselves getting 
antiquated. He had cultivated an intimacy with the historical 
writings of Bede, Malmesbury, Bobert of Gloucester, &c. ; 
and knew the old satirical poem in Latin verse, '* The Shippe 
of Fooles," published in the days of Henry the Eighth, ahnost 
by heart ; and Chaucer, I believe, he could quote in every 
page. He was, without exception, the most indefatigable 
student in obsolete lore then at Oxford. Nor did he stop 
with the old historians and poets ; for chance having thrown 
into his hands the astrological works of Cornelius Agrippa, 
he found so much in them to pique his curiosity in the pursuit 
of a forgotten science, that, combined as were the writings of 
Agrippa with astronomy, th^y excited in him a vague and 
wandering desire to go somewhat deeply into the matter, 
could he find time to do so. There was a spirit of mystery, 
too, about the pages of Agrippa, which seemed to imply that 
much was left untold, much to be found out by the researches 
of an inquiring mind ; and this had a wondrous effect on the 
fancy of poor Charles, who was, in his way, a sort of Don 
Quixote ; so that at the next long vacation Charles took home 
with him Agrippa and some other writers of the same class, 
and many a midnight hour did he devote to the study of 
astrology. "With an ordinary mind, with one more enlarged 
by an intercourse with society, such a study would have been 
productive only of mirth, but with him it was replete with 
danger; for Charles, who had buried himself amongst his 
books at Oxford, was totally ignorant of the world ; and when 
at home, if he quitted his mother's fireside, it was only to 
exchange her company for a soHtary ramble over mountains 
and through woods, and to brood over his own strange fancies. 

The enthusiastic and poetic temperament of Charles Edwards 
inclined him to creduUty, and to that imdefined feeling of 
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superstition which enters into the secret soul even whilst 
disclaimed by the judgment ; nor in this was there anything, 
perhaps, so extraordinary ; for what truly poetic mind was 
ever yet whoUy free from some shade of superstition ? More 
especially where solitude, obsolete studies, and deep musings 
have nursed an intercourse of the heart and the mind with 
the fancied spirits that are unseen amidst the wild magni- 
ficence of a country such as "Wales. There was, too, some 
thing of melancholy in the character of Charles, that gentle 
melancholy which marks a reflective turn of mind. Above 
all things, likewise, he delighted in that kind of solitude 
which an active fancy busies itself in peopling with scenes of 
the past. 

There are some thoughts too refined, some feelings too 
delicate, to be handled by the world. Charles felt this ; and 
as his own thoughts and feelings were of a nature not to bear 
the common eye, he fled as much as he could from general 
society ; seeking to cherish in solitude that susceptibility of 
soul, that tenderness of disposition, which together with his 
opinions, his tincture of superstitious dread, his awe amidst 
the immensity of nature, and his study of strange old books, 
and of Agrippa, altogether combined to make him a Fatalist ; . 
for I fear that I can give no other term to the predominant 
character of his mind. Still he was not a fatalist of the 
common class, for he was neither careless of his own conduct, 
nor selfish in his motives of action; his heart was much 
stronger in good feeling than was his head in good judgment. 
Such was Charles Edwards at the time Mr. Holdsworth first 
became known to him on his return, after the long vacation, 
to Oxford. They were of the same college, eawi bom in 
"Wales, each designed for the church, of nearly similar ages, 
and as far as a love of bardic lore and elegant literature 
extended, of similar pursuits. Their acquaintance soon 
ripened into intimate friendship ; and, as Charles was of a 
very open heart, Mr. Holdsworth soon discovered both the 
worth of his character, and the peculiarities and errors of his 
opinions. There was so much of kindness and sincerity about 
him, that it was impossible to become intimate with him with- 
out feeling the strongest attachment to his person, however 
much his opinions were to be condemned. 

They agreed at the next long vacation to meet in Wales ; 
Mr. Holdsworth was to join him during a rambling excursion 
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he proposed to undertake amongst the mountains and old 
castles of their native land ; so that, when they next saw each 
other, it was in Wales, on a summer's evening, amid the grey 
and ivy-grown walls of the British fortress of Dinas Bran. 

Mr. Holdsworth found his enthusiastic friend in a mind 
fitted, indeed, to the time and place ; and after a kind recogni- 
tion, Charles showed him, ere they quitted the spot, a manu- 
script volume that lay beside him on the grass. It was in his 
own handwriting. He had collected in it, not only some 
curious traditions respecting Dinas Bran, and the bards of 
Wales, but sundry other records of the times of old. Several 
of the former were gleaned from oral tradition, others from 
obsolete books. 

As Mr. Holdsworth turned over the pages, cursorily exam- 
ining the contents, ** Edwards," said he, ** are you a believer 
in astrology ? for I see that on the page, above one class of 
your old tales, you have written, * Predictions verified by their 
events.' Are you a believer in such things ? " 

Charles blushed slightly at the question ; and, at length, 
whilst sitting beneath the shadow of those walls which had 
been reared in times of superstition, where the voice of the 
bard was often deemed prophetic in his hour of inspiration, 
and where, not improbably, omens had been consulted so far 
back as the days of the ancient Britons, he entered upon an 
argument on the subjects of astrology, dreams, and spiritual 
appearances. The ruins of Dinas Bran were no imfit place 
for the discussion of such matters ; and Mr. Holdsworth soon 
f oimd that his friend was indeed far gone in credulity, though 
he treated the subject elegantly, poetically, and grounded his 
belief on what he was pleased to call the records of history, 
the opinions of some among the learned, and quoted many 
authors whose names are held in veneration as well for their 
virtues as their talents. 

Edwards ran on about dreams, spirits, and astrology, over- 
whelming his friend with what he called a recital of facts, 
collected from his old books and his traditions, till Mr. Holds- 
worth was fairly silenced, though not convinced of any other 
thing than the impossibility to shake Edwards's belief on a 
subject over which his imagination had brooded till he had 
become a devout convert to his own fancies, and to all the 
authors that tended to their support. He was quite as mad 
on these points as had ever been Don Quixote about his 
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knight-errantry. Mr. Holdsworth heartily wished that, like 
the housekeeper and his niece, he could, with the assistance 
of the priest and the barher, have sent his favourite works, 
with Agrippa to lead the way, out of Edwards's little window 
at Oxford into the court beneath, and there have made a 
bonfire of the whole ; though much did he doubt if doing so 
•would have cured his friend, any more than the like expurga- 
tion of fantastic authors cured the madness of the worSiy 
knight of La Mancha. 

At the close of summer the friends returned to Oxford, 
where the following incident occurred. It proved in its ulti- 
mate effects to be the most important of Edwards's life ; yet so 
trifling, so contemptible in itself, that unless I had somewhat 
largely dwelt on die peculiarities of his character, conversa- 
tion, and pursuits, the reader would have been at a loss to 
account for its influence. 

There was, at the time of which I speak, a famous fortune- 
teller, or astrologer, in London, who, if report spoke truth 
(though I hope it did not), had told the fortunes of the Prince 
of Wales when a very young man. The fellow was a quack, 
impudent, cunning, and made a great deal of money. He 
visited both Oxford and Cambridge in the way of his vocation ; 
and though he had been more than once taken up, he always 
managed to evade justice. This man, as I have said, came 
to Oxford, and Edwards, half in jest with his friend, but, I 
believe, wholly in earnest with himself, proposed that they 
should go to the astrologer and hear what he had to say. Mr. 
Holdsworth went with Mm, but refused to consult the quack 
about his own f ortimes. The dealer in destiny was a tall man, 
well looking, well dressed, and though there was about him a 
good deal of the jargon of the professed empiric, yet there 
was also, very artfully blended with it, something of reserve, 
and even dignity of manner, that suited well with his tall and 
striking person. He possessed, too, no inconsiderable share 
of general information. He was not an ignorant man ; had 
he been so, he would have had no influence over the mind of 
poor Charles. 

Edwards, with , more seriousness than Mr. Holdsworth 
desired to see in him on such an occasion, received from the 
hands of this goodly oracle a shadowing out of his future 
fortunes, of which he remembered but two things distinctly, 
and he thought at the time that they suited well with the 
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usually dismal character of predictioiiB. One of fchem was, 
that when a funeral hell rang at a hridalf Charles should have cause 
to sorrow ; the other, that he was to. suffer by water the last evil of 
man. The astrologer did not say when, how, or whei^fore. 
Other things he told him in the same dark oracular sty^ ; but 
the two I have mentioned were the principal. Whether these 
predictions made any deep impression at ihat time on Charles's 
mind I cannot say. If they did, he was careful to conceal it 
from Mr. Holdsworth ; and perhaps his want of sympathy 
with him in such matters of credulity might have o^^casioned 
his reserve ; since, henceforth, for a long period, though they 
followed together with much eagerness many of their pursuits, 
and particularly those of the Welsh antiquities, they yery 
seldom reverted to the subject of their discussion under the 
walls of Dinas Bran. I now proceed to relate those events 
of which all I have yet said is but as it were the necessaiy 
preface. 



PAST THE SECOm). 

rhese yiolent delights have violent ends, and in their triumph die ; 
like fire and powder, which, as they kiss, consume. — Shaxsfsbb. 

Time fled on, continued the Bev. Mr. Holdsworth, who him- 
self narrated these events to me. I left Oxford, and obtained 
a curacy in Wales, near the residence of my friend's mother, 
whither he had returned also on quitting college. He was 
likewise most anxious to obtain a curacy, or pupils, for he 
coidd not endure the prospect of continuing a burtnen to his 
venerable parent. 

Not long before his return to Wales, a noble mansion and 
domain in the neighbourhood, called the New Park, had been 
purchased by a gentleman who was very rich, and to whose 
riches an only daughter was the sole heiress. Miss Mary 
Armerage was the delight of her father and her friends ,* and 
with her accomplishments, personal attractions, and wealth, 
you may suppose how much she was addressed and courted 
by every man, old or young, who thought he might hope to 
have any pretensions to become her suitor. But Mr. Armerage 
soon let it be known that he had determined upon her future 
lot, and that all applications would be vain. He designed 
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lier for a very young baronet, not of large fortune, but con- 
nected by birth with some of the first families in Wales, and 
to whom he was left the sole guardian. 

Sir Frederick Norton was an orphan. He was two or 
three years younger than Miss Armerage, and the marriage 
was not to take mace till he was at least of age : at the period 
of which I speak he was in his nineteenth, year. Li the 
interval he was to pass a certain time at college. His educa- 
tion had been rather neglected, for he liyed in a remote part 
of the country with a very eccentric father, who had never let 
hiTn move out of his sight. On that father's death he became 
the ward of Mr. Armerage. The youns man knew his guar- 
dian's plans for him, and made no objections to them. In 
fact, no young man, with heart and hand free, could have 
objected to being designed for the future husband of an 
amiable, accomplished, and beautiful girl, who was a great 
heiress. 

Mr. Armerage, though not at all resembling the deceased 
baronet, was not a whit less eccentric in hia diaracter ; well 
meaning, but positive, and acting, very often, quite in an 
opposite way to what any other person would have done under 
similar circumstances, and frequently different to what was 
expected from himself. -He hsid lost, about two years before 
he came to live in Wales, an only son, who died of consump- 
tion. The dread the fond father now entertained was, that if 
his own death took place before the marriage of his daughter, 
sh^ might fall into the hands of a fortune-hunter, who would 
make her his prey for the sake of her inheritance, and render 
her miserable for the rest of her days. This apprehension 
determined him to engage her hand as soon as he could to 
some yoimg man who should possess three things, which he 
deemed essential, these were, good birth, good disposition, 
and good sense ; and these the young baronet possessed in a 
very satisfactory degree. 

This matter was soon arranged after the ward's arrival at 
New Park. The next care of the provident guardian was to 
complete Sir Frederick's education. At one time the old gen- 
tleman was eccentric eno]agh to debate within himself whether 
that might not be done after he had married him, as well as 
before ; for he recollected that Lord Herbert of Gherbury was 
married at sixteen, and took his wife with him to college, 
where (as the noble lord teUs his readers in his memoirs 
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written by liimself) she was a great help to his studies, by 
keeping him to a staid course of conduct ; and well might she 
do so, for she was ten years older than himself. But also 
recollecting that Queen Elizabeth (for whose good sense Mr. 
Armerage entertained a great respect) had disapproved both 
the yery early marriage on the part of the youth, and the 
wife being held at college with hun, he deemed it better on 
the whole to send the yoimg gentleman to the tmiyersity firsts 
and to marry him afterwards with all speed. 

Sir Frederick's parts were good, but their culture had been 
neglected. There was a tutor then to be found to prepare 
liiTn for college, and to accompany him thither. Charles 
Edwards was the tutor chosen. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to all parties concerned. If a continuance of happi- 
ness, for more tiian a short time, could be hoped for in the 
lot of this world, I believe there never was a family circle 
which could with greater reason expect to enjoy it, than that 
assembled roimd tbe fireside of the New Park at this period, 
and during the first three months of my friend's tutorship. 

Old Mr. Armerage was pleased with himself for having made 
80 wise a choice for his child, and consequently in an excellent 
humour with every one around him; and Mary, who saw 
nothing in Sir Frederick but what was amiable and agree- 
able, did not object to her father's choice. Sir Frederick was. 
equally satisfied ; and these young persons read and walked 
and talked together as happily as brother and sister ; neither of 
them wishing with any impatience that the time to be passed at 
college were come and gone ; and, in fact, thinking very little 
about their future marriage, except when old Mr. Armerage 
would begin with — "By and by, when you two are man and 
wife, I shall do so and so ;" "or you, Fred, will do such a thing;" 
to which Sir Frederick would often answer with a ** Yes, sir," 
just the same as he did to any more ordinary matters of 
arrangement that his guardian was fond of making for him, 
for he kindly took on himself the whole task of thinking for 
the young people, and of feeling for them too, imagining that 
their regard for each other would follow his plans as exactly 
as all otiier things had done since his ward came under hii3> 
care. The young people were quite cheerful ; and then he 
had got a jewel of a tutor in tiiat sensible, steady, worthy 
young man, Mr. Charles Edwards. He liked to see his 
fondness for the old bards and the old castles of Wales ; he 
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liked a man who thought the land that gave him birth was 
the fairest and the best under the sun, for it showed he had 
patriotism, and that virtue was the first in the character of 
an Englishman, nor could it therefore be less commendable 
in a Welshman, Then Mr. Armerage liked also very much 
Charles's mother, who was sometimes invited to the Park. 
He thought her a sensible woman, of which two things gave 
strong proof. First, she approved his plans about his daughter 
and his ward ; secondly, she was extremely good-natured ; for 
Mr. Armerage argued that good-nature and good sense were 
brother and sister ; and nothing made him more angry than 
the vulgar error that is so current in the world — ^namely, that 
good-natured people are generally fools. On the contrary, 
he maintained that the higher the sense the greater the good- 
nature; because persons of strong minds are above being 
fastidious about trifles ; they do not easily take afEronts, are 
not prone to find fault; and generally have feeling, -^all things, 
he would say, that, well amelgamated together, produced good- 
nature. 

I was the curate of the parish, and a favourite also at the 
Park. I was young, serious, and, I hope, not pedantic. I 
hated cant in or out of the piQpit; and did not venture to 
preach then my own sermons ; a thing which Mr. Armerage 
averred showed modesiy, and a proper sense of my own 
insufficiency; since one page of Jeremy Taylor or Sherlock 
he held to be worth aU the modem divines that were in being. 
South, however, I believe, was his greatest favourite, for two 
reasons : he seasoned divinity itself with wit, and was always 
battling the Dissenters and Boman Catholics — a thing which 
Mr. Ajcmerage thought necessary, in order to keep the minds 
of the present generation from being lulled to sleep on the 
dangerous creed of the Papal Church, which he considered as 
injurious to the British constitution as it was to the established 
religion of the country. Mr. Armerage was a Tory ; and one 
part of his scheme for his future son-in-law was to see him 
returned for a neighbouring borough, and acting in the house 
on the principles of the great Mr. Pitt. He said he should 
like also to have his letters franked by Sir Frederick ; and to 
make him bring in a biU for cutting a more direct road across 

the country to , the next market-town. To further his 

parliamentary plans for his ward, he presented him with a 
work containing the principal speeches of Lord Chatham. 
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There is only one more to be mentioned in the famiLj of 
New Fajrk. That was a certain Miss Henley, a second cousin 
of Miss Aimerage, who had no fortune, and was glad to find 
a home with her friends, as the companion of her amiable 
kinswoman. Miss Anne Henley was at least six or seven and 
twenty years old. She was one of those persons who have no 
particular pretensions of any kind to excite more than ordinary 
notice. Nobody thought anything of her when she entered a 
room ; she had no talents for company ; neither face nor figure 
to attract observation : and her acquaintance was never 
courted either as a show yoimg lady at a party, or as one who 
would be Hkely to show o£E others in their turn. Yet somehow 
or other those who took no notice of her face on a first obser* 
vation, nevertheless liked to see it again ; and gradually got 
to think it very pleasant, some at last even thought it pretty. 
Whence arose this ? The secret was that Anne Henley's face 
had in it moral beauty ; for it expressed every feeling of her 
heart, every variation of her mind, and the one was susceptible 
of every good and tender impression, while the other was 
capable of reflection, of taste, of improvement: aad those 
manners which were often awkward from timidity in general 
socieiy, or dull where the company excited no interest in her 
feelings, were replete with that inexpressible charm which 
gentleness in woman and kindness aad cheerfulness throw 
over private life amongst intimate friends. She was also a 
new and superior creature when her heart was warmed and 
expanded by the kindness of others. Nobody thought of 
Anne Henley in the triumphs of gaiety and prosperity ; but 
everybody in the house came to her when they were in trouble, 
or wanted to be entirely at their ease. If there were any little 
things to be done in a hurry, any note to be written, and the 
rest were too lazy for writing, — " Go to Anne, she will do it;*' 
— or *'Ask Anne, she will write it for you in a minute,'* were 
appeab made to her good-nature, and always answered. Then, 
if Mr. Armerage was vexed by the difficulties of any of his 
schemes ; troubled about the road-bill, that he had long been 
considering ; or in an ill-humour that stocks were high when 
he wanted to buy in, and low when he wanted to sell out, 
Anne had the benefit of all his petty vexations, and listened 
to them with a patience that, under some ciroimistances, 
would have done honour to an early martyr, for on such occa- 
sions Mr. Armerage was frequently very unreasonable in his 
prosing. 
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Such were the members of the family at the New Park. I 
was often there, heard and saw much^ cmd learnt a sreat deal 
more from Charles Edwards and Anne Henley anerwards, 
than I actually knew at the time, which enables me to repeat 
in connexion many circumstances, and a good deal of what 
passed when I was not in the house. I suppose you already 
guess what is to come next in a story so simple as that I 
have to relate. For I have no extrayagant adventures to tell, 
no remarkable circumstances to narrate, tiU I come to that 
which wound up the whole, and to which all the rest did but 
lead the way. 

Mr. Armerage, who in the midst of all his eccentricities was 
a man of good sense, was pleased to see his daughter cultiyate 
more than ever a fondness for books and for &awing. She 
had taste abo in music ; indeed, for most of the fine arts. He 
encouraged her perseyerance, for he used to say, that the 
more pursuits a woman of large fortune, or of small, had 
within herself, the more happy and independent must she be; 
and that she would neither need a round of folly to make time 
seem to fly faster than he reaUy does, nor would she feel so 
severely the troubles of life : for he averred, judging by his 
own experience, that the secret of happiness rested in bein^ 
always busy. ''I never was so happy in all my days," the old 
ffentleman would say, '' as when I was leaving town, to come 
down and settle here ; for then I had so much on my hands 
that I did not know which thing to do first. I have heard that 
no people are so miserable as the real Ohinese gentlemen— 
for one of that order lets his nails grow on his hands to the 
length of bird's daws, to show that he does nothing, and is, 
therefore, a true gentleman, bred and bom. Such, I am told, 
hang their heads on one side till they cannot get them straight 
again, and look like sick monkeys.'' 

With these remarks, and many such illustrations of industiy 
and idleness, would Mr. Armerage encourage his daughter'^ 
fondness for reading and sketching. He was greatly pleased 
t/j see that Mr. Oharles Edwards took an interest in her pur- 
suits ; for Oharles drew very nicely, and was ever willing to 
give Miss Armerage any mformation or assistance in her 
fiterary studies. Mr. Annerage said it was extremely hand- 
some in Mr. Edwards to do so, as he was only engaged and 
paid as the tutor of Sir Frederick, to prepare hun for college ; 
it was quite a labour of love towards his daughter. 
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It was so indeed, as it eventually proved, though not exactly 
in the sense it was meant by her falser. Yet let me do Charles 
justice': he felt the wound, before he saw the shaft. He had 
no design to steal the heart of the beautiful girl from her 
betrothed, or from her father. He did not suspect his own 
danger till it was too late ; and then he acted nobly, as you 
shall hear. Edwards had always that tenderness for the sex, 
which no man of good and generous feeling is without. He 
was remarkably kmd and attentive in his manner to women ; 
he entertained the highest opinion of them, thought them 
capable of every virtue, and of almost every talent, that 
distinguishes man, when diQy cultivated by education. In 
his devotion to the gentler sex, he had indeed imbibed the 
very spirit of those chivalrous times of which he was so fond; 
and his conduct to his mother had been *so exemplary in 
gratitude and affection, that it could not be doubted how 
amiably such a man would act in the character of a husband. 
But this, he would say, could never be, since marry for money 
he would not, and he was much too poor to marry for love. 
" My books, then, and my profession," he would add, smiling, 
** must be to me as wife, children, and home." 

Such a young man as Charles Edwards could not see such a 
young woman as Mary Armerage without being interested by 
her. On entering the family he soon evinced he felt for her 
that high degree of respect which quickly amounts to interest. 
He had no sinister motives ; he did not, therefore, scruple to 
pay her attention, great attention. He delighted to walk 
with her and Miss Henley in their rambles, as Sir Frederick 
followed his field sports, to which he was more attached than 
either to his betrothed or to his books. Charles was charmed 
with her conversation ; and by being with her in the same 
house (the only way truly to know the mind of woman) he 
had a thousand opportunities of observing, not only her kind 
and gentle disposition, but her highly cultivated understand- 
ing, so much beyond that of all other women with whom he 
had yet conversed. Edwards knew her engagement ; and as 
she was in his eyes as sacred as a married person, he never 
dreamed there could be danger in feeling or expressing a 
very high sense of her merits. Her youth and beauty, which 
would have struck most people, at this time he thought less 
of than of her sense and her worth : for as he really sought 
only to win her friendship (and for a long while he deceived 
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Mmself with that name), it is not so wonderful that he should 
at first have disregarded her personal charms ; as lovers think 
first, perhaps, of heaxity— friends of mind. 

The very great attention paid by Mr. Edwards to Miss 
Armerage surprised no one, offended no one. Her merit was 
deemed a sufficient cause for it; her station, also, as the 
mistress of her father's house, and her engaging conversation, 
fully accounted for the more than ordinary interest so 
evidently entertained towards her by the tutor. Her father 
was pleased by it, for it was amongst his weaknesses that he 
was apt to estimate all people according to the estimation in 
which they held his beloved daughter. Miss Henley was too 
generous to be envious ; and Sir Frederick was too well 
assured in his hopes, and much too cool, to be jealous. All 
the party were single-hearted; what room was there then 
for fear, in seeing that a yoimg man of talent paid his chief 
attention to a young woman, who was by nature not less 
gifted than himself ? 

On Miss Armerage, however, it acted very dijfferently. 
Edwards did not know nor suspect it at the time ; but in his 
attentions to her there was much of kindness, much of that 
indescribable gentleness, nay, even tenderness of manner, 
that made all he said, all he did, appear to be the result of 
some feeling lurking at the heart. It gave a harmony to the 
tones of his voice, it modulated them, it beamed in his 
countenance as she approached him, it inspired his words, 
and gave the power of sentiment to his opinions. It appeared 
in him by the most refined praise — that of deference to her^ 
and by a thousand little things too slight for alarm, yet too 
delicate to be other than felt and acknowledged — so that of 
whatever nature his feelings were for her, they were evidently 
such as he entertained, in no equal degree, for any other 
being. Miss Armerage felt this, and probably the very 
contrast between these delicate attentions of Edwards towards 
her, and the good-humoured, the happy ease, almost in- 
difference, of her betrothed, made her but the more alive to 
their effects. 

However innocent may be the mind of woman, she is less 
likely to be mistaken in these matters than men ; she sooner 
understands her own f eeUngs, can sooner distinguish their 
nature, because with woman her very life lies in the affections. 

Edwards afterwards often assured me, that he had no idea 
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of doing wrong to any one; that, except liigli respect and 
admiration, he had no particular motive for the attentions 
he paid to Miss Armerage at the commencement of their 
acquaintance. But it was, he yerilj believed, the effect 
which those attentions so soon produced in her, that reacted 
on hiinseH. You will say that, in relating these circumstances, 
I am giving you only a history of the heart ; I must do so, or 
I cannoi*do justice to my friend. 

Miss Armerage, with all her superioriiy, that required no 
augmentation, yet added one grace to it, which no person of 
reel genius was ever yet without (though the early flattery of 
the world sometimes spoils it with as rude a hand as that 
which shakes the blossom from the branch) — she had great 
modesty. The attentions of such a character, therefore, as 
Charles Edwards, admired as he was for worth, talents, 
manner, accomplishments, were, she felt, a distinction. Her 
modesty induced her to think that he honoured her by his 
notice ; and, though she had been the object of the most 
frequent and marked attentions from others, yet they had 
almost always been paid by persons who had a particular 
view in regard to herself, and they had ceased to be offered 
when it was found that neither herself nor her fortune were 
to be attained. Edwards, on the contrary, had flrst distin- 
guished her when it was publicly known she was engaged ; 
there coiQd, therefore, be no selfish motive on his part : she 
felt the compliment in its fullest force, of being noticed for 
herself, for what little merit she might possess, not for her 
fortune, and by such a man ! It raised her in her own eyes ; 
and gratitude for the internal satisfaction she experienced 
swelled her heart, and prepared the way, by esteem the most 
sincere, for other deeper, tenderer feelings. 

There are some characters so frank, so fearless in their own 
conscious rectitude of purpose, that they are incapable of 
concealment. They show what they feel, in spite of that 
reserve which is the natural result of good education. Mary 
Armerage was one of these : spirited, where it shows gene- 
rosity, but gentle and modest, as the softest of her sex. She 
nevertheless could not conceal from Charles Edwards how 
much delight his attentions, his kindness, afforded her. Her 
cheeks woiQd often glow at his approach, her spirits would 
give animation to every word she uttered when she conversed 
with him, and she would take his offered arm in their walks 
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with a joy she could not conceal. There was too, now and 
then, a flutter, an embarrassment in her manner, if he came 
unexpectedly upon her, that spoke anything but indifference 
to his presence ; and her comjnendations of him often stole 
from her lips, in slight but sure tokens of admiration, wholly 
unpremeditated, and frequently followed by a conscious 
blush. 

Edwards saw all this. He felt its yalue — he felt that he 
was dear to her — ^he enjoyed the hope of being a friend to 
such a creature through life; but he foresaw the absolute 
necessity of being guarded both for her sake and for his 
own, as circumstances had placed an impassable gulf between 
them. He would say to me (for he now began to trust me 
with the progress of this affair, though he tiimed a deaf ear 
to what he deemed too much rigour in my advice), " In a very 
brief space indeed she will be a married woman : I must learn 
therefore so to consider her by times ; I must not abuse the 
confidence reposed in me by her father ; nor the good faith 
that I owe to my pupU. I am some years older than Miss 
Armerage, and less ardent, I believe, in my feelings, though 
not less sincere. It is my part to forbear ; I must neither 
betray my own peace nor hers." 

Charles (as I advised him) had better have taken the reso- 
lution at once to see her no more ; but, like a child, who 
though dreading the fire is still pleased with the sight of the 
flame, and continues to watch it and play by it till he feels that 
it is not to be sported with heedlessly; even so did he too 
soon find that an affection for a yoimg and beautiful object 
cannot be entertained without speedily mounting to that 
height which is dangerous in its commencement, and ruinous 
in its end. His attentions had made their way to the heart 
of Miss Armerage ; and seeing this, he at length lost his 
own. Do noif too hastily condemn him ; allow something for 
the strength of the temptation. Woman's love, the love of 
such a woman as Mary Armerage, who could so nicely 
discriminate merit, could so truly appreciate all that was 
great in action, or good in principle, whose feelings were so 
susceptible, that to be loved by her was almost to be adored, 
was a circumstance in itseK sufficiently flattering. But when 
he every now and then saw (for his awakened affections made 
him quick-sighted) that the slight but marked contradictions 
of her conduct showed an internal struggle, that she felt she 
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loved, and loved him against her will, the charm was irre- 
sistible; and deeply deploring what he now called his/o^, 
without a hope, and without an object, save the joy of the 
moment in knowins^ he was beloved, he surrendered all his 
heart, with all its virtues and infirmities, to the influence of a 
strong, a deep affection. 

Yet no declaration was made by him; for that he felt would 
be an act of positive, deliberate dishonour. Thus deceiving 
himself, and forgetting that, when he saw and returned the 
love of Mary Armerage, he was doing that wrong to his pupil 
which no after sacnfice could set right; yet there were 
moments when ** consideration like an angel came," and 
told him, though all should end in honour, though a father's 
wishes be fulfilled, though an amiable and confiding young 
man should receive his promised bride, though she should be 
faithful to her engagement, still was he doing her a deadly 
injury, which would probably render her hereafter secretly 
discontented, repining at her condition, and loathing the 
chain that bound her to another till life should be no more. 
Shocked at the picture he had thus truly painted to his own 
mind of her distress, he began to think of withdrawing from 
the house, of tearing himself away from the dangerous allure- 
ments he every day felt to be more and more seductive, whilst 
his power to resist them grew every day weaker. Courage, 
one effort, and all might yet be well. Yet he was not in a 
situation that allowed him immediately to put in practice even 
this honourable and necessary resolution ; for he could not 
justify it to his own conscience at once to throw up his present 
eniployment, and return on his aged mother's hands; he 
could not cease to remember how hardly she had struggled 
through so many difficulties to maintain him at college, till 
he had found the means of supporting himself. In the hope, 
therefore, to quit the New tark without returning on his 
mother, he wrote various letters to his college acquaintances, 
and begged them to interest themselves for him, and procure 
him a tutorship, or a curacy, or anything, so that it were not 
in Wales; pleading as his excuse a wish to see something 
more of the world than he could do in so remote a spot. 

In the interval, to the honour of my poor friend be it 
spoken, he endeavoured to lay a strong check on his feelings, 
on his conduct. This war within himself produced the most 
contradictory actions, that with Miss Armerage did anything 
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but what they ought to have done ; for they increased her 
affection for him, instead of curing it. Like Hamlety with 
the gentle Ophelia, he would sometimes appear cold and 
indifferent to her. Once or twice his internal struggles 
affected his temper, and he showed her even a slight dis- 
courtesy of manner, as if he thought less of her, as if she had 
sunk in his opinion. This was a bitter blow to her feelings, 
for all those feelings were soon confided to the bosom of Miss 
Henley ; and all who know the human heart must be aware 
that nothing gives it a deeper pang, than to fancy it has 
undeservedly lost the good opinion of one who is dearly 
loved. Edwards frequently shunned her. How different, 
now that he ihad discovered the nature of his own motives, 
was his conduct to her, in general society, to what it had 
once been ! Whilst conscious that he had no thoughts of her 
but such as all the world might read, he had been more 
marked in his attentions to her in a room full of company 
than when alone. Now that his eyes were opened on himself, 
he dreaded every eye, and thought that a very child could 
know his mind. Hence arose his avoiding Miss Armerage so 
much in company, that her father once or twice chid hiTn 
good-humouredly for having been inconstant to a friend. 
"How's this," he would say, ** Edwards; are you grown 
tired of one of your pupils already ? Mary seems not to be 
such a favourite of yours as she used to be. Go and sit by 
her. I hope you have not been quarrelling?" Judge with 
what a pang of self-reproach would Edwards hear such 
speeches as &ese from a father so good, from a patron so 
confiding, so unsuspicious, so completely deceived. 

At other times the extraordinary and contradictory conduct 
of my friend so deeply pained Miss Armerage, that, in spite 
of all her efforts, a tear would steal into her eyes, a gentle 
word that implied reproach would escape her lips ; for though 
she loved him, she meditated no wrong, no disobedience, no 
breach of faith to Sir Frederick ; unhappily she had never 
known that early discipline so necessary for ardent characters; 
her feelings hurried her away too often without a pause for 
reflection. Unacquainted witii the danger, with the progress 
of the affections; young, energetic, ignorant of the world, and 
conscious of the purest motives that actuate the most spotless 
mind, she would tell Mjbs Henley liiat, though she loved 
Charles Edwards more than life, yet she fancied it was a 
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feeling which (if he would only be more open, more oonfLding, 
more consistent) would constitute the happiness of her days, 
not their misery. Her own brother was dead ; how she had 
missed him ! How she had hoped that through life Charles 
Edwards, who so greatly resembled him in mind and disposi- 
tion, woiild stand to her in the place of that lost brother. 
It was a deilightful thought'; she had encouraged it. 

Thus enthusiastic were ihe affections of this artless and 
romantic being ; biit she had yet to learn the history of the 
passions. Her most bitter feelings arose from the occasional 
restraint and apparent coldness of one who had formerly been 
so devoted to her, had professed so much regard for her. 
She now felt all the misery of intimacy with one dearly 
valued, where con£dence has ceased to exist. So wretched 
did this make her, that she longed for him to be more open 
to her ; she longed for some explanation, to know if she had 
offended him ; or if (as she began to fear) he had seen her 
affection for him, and mistaken her purpose; if he fancied 
-fihe could be capable of wishing him to endeavour to shake 
her fidelity, as an excuse for her own weakness. Could he 
fancy her capable of such baseness ? — ^the fear that he might 
was torture to her mind. She flattered herself with the vain 
hope that one open, xm.disguised conversation with him would 
set all right between them, would restore peace to each, a 
mutual good understanding, and that both would act honour- 
ably and be happy. To such an intense degree of anxiety 
had her feelings arisen on this subject, that she told Miss 
Henley she had almost made up her mind that, if Edward3 
would but lead the way to this confidence, she would act with 
candour, with honour equal to his own; and that, if she 
unhappily found that he had discovered, as she feared he 
had, her weakness, he shoiQd know also her strength ; and 
though penetrated with the most painful regret, her deter- 
mination was unaltered, she would fuMl eveiy sacred duty 
she had bound herself to perform to a father, and to him who 
was her father's choice for his only child. 

But this intention, upright in itself, she had no opportunity 
of fulfilling; for Edwards continued his strange conduct, 
strange as it appeared to her, from whom he had carefully 
concealed his purpose to withdraw from the house on the first 
occasion that offered. He afterwards acknowledged to me, 
that he never could find the courage to communioAte it to her ; 
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&o one knew it but myself. About this period, be bad been 
absent for a few weeks on some a&ir of importance to bis 
motber. On bis return to New Park bis joy at meeting Miss 
Armerage again was yivid, was extreme. He said and did a 
ibousand tbmgs wbicb spoke it : be courted ber confidence, be 
was on tbe point of leading to it ; and tben again receded, 
sank into distance of manner, and only by a sudden return of 
some little circumstance or word, sbowed tbat be was not 
totally cbanged. Again be bad occasion to leave New Park, 
and just before bis departure, all bis tenderness seemed to 
revive, and be appeared as if ready to break tbrougb every 
barrier, and to open tbe secrets of a beart tbat was over- 
wbelmed by tbe force of bis own feelings. 

Sbortly after, tbe severe illness of bis motber frequently 
caused him to quit tbe Park for a week or two together ; and 
bis conduct was always tbe same — joy at meeting Mary, af^ec* 
tion and grief but too evident at parting from ber, and distance 
and reserve in bis manner to ber during tbe intermediate space 
of time. Had Edwards been tbe most artful of men, instead 
of tbe most sincere and most suffering, be could not bave put 
in practice a conduct more calculated to keep alive, to augment, 
tbe imf ortunate affection be bad raised for bimself in a beart 
so susceptible as tbat of Miss Armerage ; for be kept ber bopes 
and fears in constant agitation, ber conjectures, ber doubts, 
incessantly at work. Her imagination too was excited by tbis 
mystery of bis conduct ; some cause, some motive tbere must be, 
for all tbis. At one time, sbe tbougbt it proceeded from tbe 
most devoted love ; .at another, sbe fancied it indifference (for 
be would occasionally turn all bis attentions on Miss Henley). 
He was, sbe knew, of a mind tbat cannot act without an 
adequate motive ; yet tbe secret springs of bis actions were too 
deeply bidden to be explored even by the eye of her affection. If 
be loved ber, and loved so as to render it injurious to bis peace, 
why did be not leave ber altogether — withdraw from the bouse? 
But tbis sbe bad never beard was bis intention. Why, therefore, 
did be remain (supposing bis feelings were of a nature to need 
no combat), and yet at times return her srentleness towards 
him with 80 much ^inkindiiess, rendering it ^e more marked by 
occasionally evincing gleams of bis old and kindlier feelings ? 

" What an enigma," would sbe say, ** is tbe beart of man ! 
whilst tbe beart of woman is but too open, too confiding, in its 
jMLngs ! " But could tbis play of tbe affections last iot ever ? 

o2 
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It was impossible. Time wore on, Edwards heard of no other 
situation ; his mother recovered, and he was soon to go with 
his pupil to keep his third and last term at Oxford, having 
already twice accompanied him to the University, and as often 
returned with him to New Park. 

I pass in silence the more minute events which occurred, 
having so fully stated the nature and the progress of this most 
unfortunate attachment. There was no explanation; and 
both, I believe, at this advanced period, felt none, on one point 
at least, to be necessary ; for, though doubt may torture for a 
time, yet what in the end is so certain to be imderstood by each 
other, as hearts linked in affection, thoughts that flow into on& 
and the same channel, and feelings that, even in absence, speak, 
they are not solitary in their nature or in their degree, love 
that in the bosom teUs of love with an assurance that i» 
strong as death ? Who that has ever loved, and loved long, 
but has felt such to be a truth ? for the heart needs no- 
utterance ; its own feelings are its tongue ; its very silence is 
eloquence ; it shows its power in the language of reserve. 

At length Sir Frederick took his departure, and with him 
went Charles Edwards ; for no other situation having been 
offered to him, he was compelled once more to accompany his 
pupil. This grieved him, but he had no alternative, and so h& 
called it his fate that it should be thus, and resigned himself 
wholly to the circumstances of the case. On the very day bef oro 
he quitted New Park, chance thre whim into the company of Mis9 
Armerage and Miss Henley whilst they were walking together. 
He joined them in the garden, whitiLer they had bent their 
steps. Miss Armerage seemed in low spirits, which Mis9 
Henley accounted for by saying her friend had been talking a 
good deal about her poor brother, and had been reading some 
of his old letters, which on that day she had accidentaUy laid 
her hand upon insearchingf or some other papers in her cabinet. 
Edwards spoke little as he accompanied the ladies in their 
walk: but there was an air of thoughtfulness in his silence; 
and his eyes, that every now and then settled on the ground, 
told that the mind within was oppressed with more Sian its 
usual cares. Little indeed was said by either pariy. A servant 
now came to recall Miss Henley to the house ; old Mr. Armer- 
age wanted her to write a letter for him immediately, that it 
might be in time for the post. She obeyed the summons, and 
Miss Armerage and Edwards were left to continue their stroll 
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alone. It was the last they could enjoy together, and both 
knew it was so. 

All who have ever parted from a near, a dear friend, aU who 
have ever been placed in a situation with one beloved that 
obliges them to say, '' These are the last hours we shall pass 
together, doubtful when or how we may meet again," know 
the depressing influence of such thoughts, the softening power 
of the feelings they call forth ; and l£at, in no other moment, 
is the mind less capable of exerting fortitude : temptation in 
such hours is most perilous, for the guard, set as a watch over 
the heart — treason — is less stem ; and the very whisperings of 
the secret soul, of ''this is the last hour, this cannot happen 
again," removes, in a great measure, the fear of doing wrong, 
80 that silence and reserve are ready to give way, and the 
heart is easily led to pour out all its feelings, even when they 
are of a nature that demand control rather than indulgence. 

Miss Armerage and Edwards both felt this ; the tenderness 
of the one was more softening, the f orebearance of the other 
more weak and vacillating. Both felt the danger of these 
moments, both felt they ought to retreat from it, but neither 
dared trust the voice to say so; neither could And courage 
sufficient to propose to follow Miss Henley and return to the 
house. They remained silent, profoundly silent, for some 
minutes, and each found this to be most embarrassing. They 
felt it spoke more than either chose to tell, for all conversation 
had suddenly dropt on Miss Henley's quitting them. Not 
knowing what to do, and scarcely conscious of what she said, 
yet anxious for relief, Miss Armerage hazarded the first sen- 
tence that came to her lips ; it was — "You are going away, 
Mr. Edwards," 

There was a sUght variation in the voice that spoke emotion 
even in these few words. Edwards felt it in every vein ; for 
how acutely does any deep interest of the soul make us 
observe those betrayers of hidden thoughts, the modulations 
of the voice, the glance of the eye, or the varying shades of 
expression in feature and complexion. Edwards dared not 
raise his eyes from the ground as he gave some slight answer 
to her question ; and again there was a pause, another silence, 
which, like that often preceding some s^ong convulsion in the 
natural world, seemed to fobode a fearful agitation. Miss 
Armerage coidd not now endure her own feelings; and made 
a great effort to relieve them. She rushed at once into con* 
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versation ; yet not into ordinary conversation, for that in suob 
moments would have been impossible. She struck, therefore, 
upon the only theme which, to a mind so agitated, was natural, 
was congenial — a theme of pain ; she spoke of her brother, of 
his deat£, and she spoke of it with deep concern. 

This to a common ear would have implied indifference to 
the object on whose arm she leaned, and with whom she was 
so soon to part. 

But, though surprised, there was something in the heart of 
Edwards that told him, this did not imply any indifference 
towards himself ; for his own observations of character had 
taught him that no mind above the conmion order ever pours 
f ortiti its griefs, ever opens the sacred fountain of htiman woe, 
save to those in whom it feels assured of meeting sympathy, 
assured of being imderstood, or of being dearly valued. There 
are moments when to drop tears in the presence of another, 
though for an object distinct from himself, is the highest 
compliment that can be paid, the strongest assurance of regard 
that can be given. 

The feelings of Edwards, perfectly in harmony with those of 
Miss Armerage, became even yet more softened by the influ- 
ence of her sorrow ; and his looks, manner, and the few words 
he spoke, were all so exquisitely gentle, so endearing, that the 
heart of Miss Armerage sickened and died within her, when 
she felt that those words of kindness, those looks of sympathy, 
those melting tones, which to her were more precious than all 
else the world could give, must soon be no more seen, no more 
heard, and that the time would come when they would be lost 
to her for ever — when but to remember them would be agony, 
if not guilt. Incapable of keeping up the conversation, she 
drew from her bosom a letter, and saying faintly it was one of 
the last she had ever received from her brother, not long before 
his death, when he used to write to her from college, she 
begged Edwards to read it aloud. 

He unfolded it, and obeyed her. The letter contained many 
affectionate expressions of kindness and love on the part of the 
deceased to his sister. There was a melancholy tone about it 
also, which seemed almost to forebode some coming evil in the 
mind of the writer. It was, as a whole, such a letter as, 
having been written by a young and affectionate brother to. a 
dear sister, just before his death, might have been considered 
as ominous. Whilst Edwards read aloud those tender expres- 
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fiions of affeotion to Miss Aimerage, where her brother called 
her his '' dear Mary/' his '' sweet friend," and spoke of how 
much he missed her, and how happy he should be when once 
more with her, and following their old pursuits together, as 
they used to do on his return home, the voice of me reader 
became tremulous with emotion ; the paper showed by a slight 
motion how unsteady was the hand that held it ; a shade of 
melancholy stole oyer every feature, and it was evident that he 
applied the sentiments of affection, of regret, that the letter 
conveyed from the brother to the sister, to his own feelings in 
reference to Miss Armerage. 

She could not mistake this : she saw, she read the truth ; 
and, despite reason, despite the barrier, the impassable barrier, 
which honour, duty, and every tie of principle had placed 
between them, her heart secretly rejoiced ! A wild, and un- 
defined sense of joy sprang up ; and she, for the first time in 
her life, found that flie subject of her brother's death, the 
readings of his last letter, was in all its pain forgotten in the 
acute Measure she experienced in the certainly of being beloved 
by the dearest, the only object she had ever loved with aU the 
ardour of her soul, wiUi all the tenderness of a devoted wife ! 
yet his wife she coxdd never be ! 

These thoughts, these feelings, darted through her mind 
with the rapidity and power of an electric shock, and her 
whole frame sympathised with the strength of her emotion ; a 
thrill stole through every vein ; and in answer to some few 
words, offered by way of remark by Edwards, on the kindness 
and affection of her brother's letter, she could only say, "He 
loved me dearly," — ^for her whole heart at that moment had 
not a feeling, not a thought, but what spoke of affection. 

Edwards said, in a voice scarcely articulate with emotion, 
" Oh, Miss Armerage, who coxdd do other than love you ? " 
He looked at her as she bent her head, and for an instant 
caught her eye — it was but for a moment ; but, oh, what did 
that moment not reveal ! What a labour of time, what a 
history of feeling, what a tale of the heart is sometimes spoken 
in an instant ! and that, too, by no confession of the tongue, I 

but by the mute eloquence of the eye. In hers there wa0 
expectation, ardour, tenderness, love ! The crisis was un* 
premeditated ; but it was a crisis. 

Edwards saw all — ^felt all ; Miss Armerage had heard but 
a few words escape his lips— escape them m defiance of him* 
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self, of his better judgment, of Hs resolution. They were but 
few but they told all, — confirmed all. Few as they were, and 
spoken so slightly, that to any but the nicest ear, rendered 
acute by the nicest feelings, they might have passed unheard 
— ^they were never to be forgotten — ^they dwelt for ever after 
on her memory — they became the subject of her thoughts by 
day, of her dreams by night — ^they followed her into society, 
and held discourse with her when alone — ^they determined her 
future fate, and went down with her to the tomb. 

Those words, those few but exquisite words, that passed the 
lips of Edwards, were not to be recalled ; nor did he, at the 
instant, desire they should be recalled. He meant no dis- 
honour : to attempt to supplant his pupil ; to make her break 
the heart of so good, so indulgent a father ; to abuse his con- 
fidence, to betray his trust, formed no part of the plans of 
Edwards in regard to Mary Armerage. He had neither pur- 
pose nor hope concerning her ; and where there is no hope, 
the slightest ray of momentary happiness is received as a 
blessing, climg to by the heart, and is as dearly, fondly 
cherished, though it be but momentary, as the faint gleam of 
hope that plays round the pillow of the dying, who would yet 
ding to life, and gives a temporary suspension to the dart of 
deatii. The agitation, the deep joy that Miss Armerage 
experienced on hearing these few words from Edwards, accom- 
panied as they were by a tenderness of manner, a depth of 
emotion, that may be seen, may be felt, but cannot be described, 
rendered her powerless; she could neither speak nor move 
from the spot ; she could scarcely draw her breath for the 
swelling of her too f uU heart ; she could only cast her eyes on 
the ground, as the tears rushed into them ; and he, without 
adding one word more — ^f or his emotion was not less than hers 
—could only grasp her hands within his own, gaze on her, 
and forget all, save the consciousness that he was loved, and 
that she knew also she was beloved by him. 

What might have followed cannot be conjectured, since 
neither of them had a purpose or a thought beyond the present 
moment ; and both were impressed, as they had always been, 
with the utter hopelessness of their affection. But they were 
spared any further trial, for steps in the adjoining walk struck 
on their ear. Miss Armerage started, hastily drew her hand- 
kerchief across her eyes ; and Edwards letting go her hands, 
drew back some paces, as if struck by a sudden blow. He 
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was struck — conscience struck; for he saw approacliing the 
worthy, the confiding father, and the pupil to whom he wfts 
bound by the ties of fidelity and honour to respect the sacred 
engagement of his betrothed. On their appearance, Edwards 
did not attempt to return to Miss Armerage ; he resigned her 
to her father, and himself took his pupH, Sir FrederidL by the 
arm ; for at the moment, notwithstanding all the whisperings 
of conscience, he could not bring his feelings to su&er 6ir 
Frederick to lead her back to the house. Nothing more 
happened worthy notice. 

In the afternoon of the same day I saw Edwards alone : I 
was his trusted friend, his sole confidant in this unhappy 
attachment. He confided to me all those minute particulcu*8 
I have now repeated. His passion was fearful in its power 
to make him suffer ; but not a thought, not a wish to act 
dishonourably, ever escaped him ; for men of principle may 
sometimes find their feelings beyond control, but never their 
actions. He told me that he respected the tie of such an 
engagement, as sacredly as if it had been the tie of marriage ; 
he would never attempt to break it. He added that his 
resolution was taken ; ihat after the temptation he had ex- 
perienced, the danger he had run, and the misery which he 
foresaw would follow to all parties, if such a trial were 
repeated (for if repeated, he felt he should not have virtue 
enough to struggle against it), he was determined to seek 
safety in fiight. He assured me that no consideration should 
induce him ever again to return to New Park: he should 
remain at Oxford with Sir Frederick till the end of the term, 
and then make some excuse for not accompanying him back 
to Wales. Such w^re his resolves; nothing should change 
tbem. He then implored me to come and spend that evening 
at the house; he dreaded, literally dreaded, seeing Miss 
Armerage again alone. He woxdd have no pEirticular leave- 
taking ; that would unman him. He begged me to contrive 
to bring with me some young gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood to pass the last evening at the Park, that tiie pre- 
sence of mere acquaintances might throw a check on feeling 
which commonplace intercourse might fail to do. This he hoped 
would prevent his betraying to the family the state of his 
feelings on parting from Miss Armerage. He would simply 
say farewell to her in the presence of others ; and the dawn, 
before the family were up, was fixed for the hour of his 
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departure with Sir Frederick. He conduded irith sayings, 
and he sighed deeply as he did so, that he saw it was fated he 
was to be wretched. Time might enable him — ^he hoped it 
would — ^to overcome the present agitation and bitterness of his 
snfEering ; but a blow had been struck at his peace which no 
time could efface. 

Anxious to do all he had requested, I that evening brought 
with me to New Park two or three gentlemen of tike neigh- 
bourhood to take leave of our friends before they set off. 
Miss Henley made the tea, for Miss Armerage could not do it. 
She looked serious, ill, and was very silent ; it was evident 
her mind suffered. All this, by the young men, and by the 
family in general (by aU save Miss Henley, who knew the 
truth), was attributed to her sorrow on parting from her 
destined husband. Indeed, it was so reported the next day 
in the village — so little doth the world often know of the 
truth, and so wide does report sometimes shoot from the mark, 
though ever busied in fixing upon it the keen eye of curiosity. 

Edwards endeavouredthat evening to act firmly ; and I did 
my best to assist him— to lead the conversation to subjects of 
indifference — ^to talk more than was my wont — ^to cover or 
excuse his occasional fits of painful abstraction, of absolute 
silence, — and in short, to do all that a friend could do, to 
throw a veil over those feelings which honour and necessity 
alike demanded should be concealed. Edwards, before our 
arrival that evening, had been rambling, I believe, in the 
garden alone. When he came in at tea-time, he sat down 
nearly facing her. I could see the glance of deep feeling 
that he gave her, quickly foUowed by an expression of intense 
pain, as he took his seat in the family circle. I saw, too, the 
effoit he made to conceal his emotions ; the hand passed over 
the forehead, the settled melancholy on every feature ; the sigh 
that stole unbidden from his breast, met my ear ; and whilst 
to every other eye (except Mary's and Miss Henley's) he 
appeared as usual (for no one seemed in particular to notice 
lum), I'beheld in my poor friend the image of a man who, 
like a martyr at the stake, is determined to suffer firmly, in 
defiance of nature. He was the person who had the courage 
to propose to retire at an early hour to rest, though to my 
knowledge he never rested that night. 

This he proposed suddenly. He spoke biit a few words to 
Mr. Armerage, shook him kindly by the hand, thanked him ; 
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-^rislied health and happiness to Miss Henley ; and giving one 
brief piercing look at Sf iss Armerage, snatched her hand for 
an instant, uttered the words " God bless you ! " and hurried 
out of the room. He had forgotten to take the light; I 
snatched it off the table and allowed him, for I knew he 
dared not, at that moment, return for it. When I joined him, 
he was pale as death ; I put the light into his hand — ^that 
hand trembled violently. He begged me to be up by dawn, 
to come and see him set off with Sir Frederick. 1 promised 
that I would do so. I bade him good-night, but he made me 
no answer. He went direct to his chamber, I to my home. 

On the morrow I was at the Park as I had promised. 
Edwards met me in the hall. He looked haggard, probably 
from want of rest. He was very silent ; he displayed no strong 
emotion, but seemed to be sunk into that impenetrable reserve, 
that almost awful distance of manner, which could at times 
hold aloof even his best friend, and which I had before seen 
him assume in moments when he considered himself called 
upon, to exert a strong resolution. No one who then looked 
at him (did they not know him as intimately as I did), would 
have believed that the heart within that apparently calm, 
steady, and reserved breast, was alive to the keenest sense of 
the finest affections, was a prey to hopeless grief. 

In a few minutes the horses were brought round to the hall 
door. Sir Frederick was talking to one of the grooms ; he 
bade me a good-humoured farewell, mounted, and rode away. 
Edwards let him go on before, ere he prepared to follow* 
He then pressed my hand warmly, sprang on his horse, and 
turned towards me. He paused a moment, and at length 
said, "Write tome." 

*a will," I replied. 

** Beware how you write," he added ; " but I charge you to. 
let me know, for I shall not be here — to let me know when, 
the time, the day, is fixed for what is to take place." 

He seemed to speak this with effort : I did not ask him to 
be more explicit, for weU did I comprehend his meaning, and 
I promised that I would faithfully obey his request. He was 
satisfied. He waved his hand, and rode a few paces forward. 
I saw him turn his head ere he cleared the avenue, at whose 
extremity the sight of the house would be lost to him. H6 
tamed and looked at it fixedly. I again waved my hand t6 
him, but he did not heed me ; he neimer saw nor thought of 
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me at that moment. In another he was out of sight. As I 
€ast my eyes up to the windows to look where he had looked 
his last, I saw a curtain fall — a hand was withdrawn from it. 
I knew it was in the chamber of Miss Armerage. 

Prom what I learnt from Miss Henley, long after these 
painful scenes had their close, I found that Wlsb Armerage 
was not less honourable, nor less noble-minded than my 
unhappy friend. Her trial of the heart was one that called 
forth all the pity, the generous sympathy, of Miss Henley ; 
but she dared not, at that period, speak of what she saw her 
suffer, as she was bound by the most sacred promise, never 
whilst her friend lived, to (£sclose to any one her fatal secret ; 
for according to the severe notions of Miss Armerage, to 
permit another to make known the truth would be as wrong 
as if she herseK sought to seek means to be freed from her 
unfortunate engagement. 

After the departure of Edwards, Miss Armerage fancied all 
her struggles would cease. She had seen him go ; no effort 
had been made by him to shake her fidelity ; no wilful encour- 
agement had been given by her to induce him to do so. But 
did she try to overcome her feelings for him ? She did, but 
in vain ! Her pursuits, her retirement, her mode of life, were 
all favourable to anything but f orgetfulness. Had she gone 
elsewhere, to new scenes — ^had vigorous duties or active occu- 
pations called upon her for exertion — she would have been 
better ; for her mind, with all its enthusiasm, was by nature 
formed for active life : too much repose was injurious to her 
peace. When to activity motives arising from principle are 
superadded, their power to produce a change, or, at least, a 
lessening of anxious feeling, seldom, if ever, fails. Hence is 
it that men generally overcome the disappointments of affec- 
^ tion, whilst women often sink under them. Men change with 
* their change of object, find relief in their prof ession, and soon 
forget their wounds in the pursuits of their ambition ; they 
have greater strength, greater physical power to wrestle with 
affliction; they feel, struggle, and conquer. But not so 
women ; they are more constant by nature than are men ; for 
all the dearest ties of social life are linked together by their 
constancy. And with them the affections have the absolute 
4X)ntrol of every successive period of their days. From the 
cradle to the tomb they are dependent for happiness on the 
connexions formed for tiliem by nature, by their friends, or by 
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themselves ; for them happiness must be always social, but 
pain too often solitary. 

To a mind like that of Miss Armerage, which, loving sin- 
cerely, loved deeply and for ever, nothing appeared so terrible 
as to lose all recollection of that affection round which she 
had gathered the images of her fancy — all her thoughts, all 
the feelings of her souL. And so much livelier, on &is sub- 
ject, was her sense of pain than of pleasure, that her fears 
were constantly at work to rack her mind with every sort of 
" vain imagining." She would say to Miss Henley, that she 
had never entertained a hope to pass her life with Edwards, 
as the wife of his bosom, even if she had not been engaged 
to another, for she knew her father woxdd never have con- 
sented to her imion with one he would hav« deemed so inferior 
in birth and station to herself. In her wildest dreams of the 
future, she had never dared indulge a hope so flattering, so 
exquisite; it was too transcendent for earth, fitted only for 
heaven, where soxd meets soul in endless and untroubled 
peace. But she had pictured to her fancy (and poor Miss 
Armerage was an enthusiast in all her imaginations) that dear 
being as the friend of her future days, flie brother of her 
affections, now that her own brqther was consigned to the 
tomb. Shoxdd he cease to remember her then — should he 
cease to esteem her ; what a fearful thought ! she could not 
bear it. Whilst to forget him, she found by the efforts she 
liad at one time made to do so, was a thing too painful to be 
endured, to be conceived by her mind, since life without the 
liope of his occasional presence to gladden the scene, seemed 
but as a blank — a cold, heartless state of existence, in which 
no adequate motive appeared to make her desire its continu- 
ance. 

Thus dangerously did she reason ; and no less perilously 
did she act. And warned by her example may we truly say, 
Let none who would seek a restoration of their peace ever 
voluntarily indulge in idleness, or in that slight and trifling 
employment which is only its excuse ; but let them draw for 
themselves (if neither necessity nor duty impose it) a plan of 
constant occupation that must be followed steadily in its 
recurrence. It may be irksome — it may at first be fruitless, — 
but perseverance will have its perfect work at last ; the atten- 
tion will become arrested, thoughts will cease to wander^ 
habits will become fixed, and the mind at length wiU receive 
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invigorated health, as gradually and surely as the continued 
hut imperceptihle hreathing of a pure and inyigoratLng atmo- 
sphere restores to the wasted body, after fever, that strong^ 
which has been prostrated during its burning course. Impas- 
sioned persons, more than all others, need this discipline ; it 
forms the moral government they owe to themselves, and 
which none but themselves can carry on. Persons of high 
capacities, of more than ordinary powers and affections, draw 
round them many and complicated connexions in the social 
circle wherein they move; and they must necessarily find 
themselves frequently crossed by contending obligations, by 
opposing duties or feelings, by painful claims, by many temp- 
tations. With such, disappointment, mental anguish, are at 
all times a certain portion of their lot, a part of iheir compact 
with life, what they are to receive as tiie very consequence 
of what they possess ; and act how they may, though they 
may rarely deviate from what is just, yet with them, even to 
do right, in this imperfect state of existence, must frequently 
be to suffer, to sorrow, to offend. With these, to overcome 
pain depends not so much on any sudden efforts, as on the 
predominant habits of their lives ; for neither man nor woman, 
having a determined object of pursuit, that calls forth the 
active energies of the mind, can ever sink imder calamity, 
unless that calamity has its barb envenomed with the poison, 
of remorse; for if there be remorse in affliction, then the 
spirit becomes wounded indeed ; and of such a spirit well may 
it be said, " Who shall bear it? " 

But not thus resolutely did the imhappy girl of whom I 
speak endeavour to recover her peace. Her old pursuits lost 
their wonted charm, and all those that required much activity 
became irksome to her ; she gave them up without an effort 
to retain them. She made only feeble attempts to linger 
over some slight employment, that left her thoughts free to 
prey upon herseK. Some idle fancy-work would often be her 
choice, till the needle dropped from her hand, whilst she was 
scarcely conscious that it did so. If she read, it was some 
book -Qiat painted, and in poetry too, the distress of disap- 
pointed affection. In all she saw only her own : every page, 
every sentence, every sentiment, was referred to herself ; and 
if she read her favourite play (the favourite of most who have 
ever loved), she saw not Juliet, but herself, through her tears. 
Frequently would the book remain in her handf, her eyes 
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fixed upon it, but without a word being seen, for her thoughts 
were fax oft. Though mUes were nowbetween Miss Armerage 
and Edwards, there was not a day, nor an hour, passed, but in 
her solitude she recalled his image to her memory. She saw 
bim, she conversed with him in her mind ; he was to her, as 
a modem poet has beautifully expressed it : — 

** The ocean to the river of her thoughts." 

And now how did she long for the only opportunity she had 
of hearing of him — ^the letters of Sir Frederick ! How she 
lived upon a letter because it contained the only news that 
could reach her of Edwards ! 

Sir Frederick often wrote to her ; old Mr. Armerage had 
desired him to do so; and as the daughter made no objection, 
the correspondence was pretty regular. The extreme agitation 
that Miss Armerage experienced in her anxiety to be satisfied 
respecting the welfare of Edwards, often delayed the very satis- 
faction she so earnestly desired to receive from Sir Frederick's 
communications. For when a letter came, she would hold it 
trembling for some time in her hand, break the seal in per- 
turbation, and glance her eye rapidly over the contents, till she 
came to the sight of the beloved name. Then, if a few lines 
chanced to be given to any particular mention of him (and Sir 
Frederick often wrote about his tutor, for he was much attached 
to him), she would dweU on them, read them again and again, 
and give every word the most minute consideration, as if to 
penetrate some meaning, to find out some expression that 
might imply more than was at first apparent ; as if she would 
endeavoiur to trace out the lurking feelings of Edwards in the 
least message he sent to herself, or to his friends, at the Park. 
These passages, thus studied, were to her f requentiy of the 
deepest interest, for a very slight expression she often inter- 
preted into a meaning of import, i£ but in the least it referred 
to herself ; whilst his kind and friendly remembrances to her, 
though conveyed by a rival, who was the barrier to her hopes, 
were to her as renewed life: she was yet remembered by him, 
yet esteemed, yet held dear ! 

These transports, however, were but short-lived; for her 
ecstasy lasted only for a few moments after the contents had 
been devoured, as the arrival of one of Sir Frederick's letters 
always upset her tranquillity for the rest of the day. A con* 
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Yiction of the reality of things would force itself on her mind, 
as she read and re-read, till at length she would dose the letter 
with a sigh, put it up, and sink into silence and despondency; 
and generally on such days she would do litde else than ramble 
listlessly about the house or the grounds, the most common 
occupations seeming irksome to her. Her mood was very 
various: sometimes melancholy even to tears, she lived as 
much alone as she could possibly contrive to do without giving 
offence to her father, who saw she was low, and imputed it 
to the delicacy of her health, and the absence of her^betrothed. 
At other times she would rush into company, into any gaiety 
going on in the neighbourhood, with a hurry and excitation 
of spirits, that was neither natural nor pleasing. It was no 
more like the vivacity of a youthful hecurt, glad in itself, and 
gladdened by the sight of joy in others, than the pulse of a 
fever can be compared to the active current of the blood in 
the vigour of a healthful temperament. Yet in all her moods, 
however various, if melancholy, falsely excited, despondently 
tranquil, or what not, one thmg with her was uniform, — ^it 
was the delight she felt in bending her steps to the spot 
in the garden where Edwards had dared once, and only once, 
to intimate in words, in accents not to be mistaken and never 
to be forgotten, that he loved her. Thenceforth that spot 
had become sacred to her; not the fairest on earth, though 
adorned with every beauty nature or art can supply, could be 
equal to it in her estimation. 

There she felt relief — ^there she found pleasure in the midst 
of grief, for there was the spot consecrated by his affection. 
To this she would so often wander, that, at last, Miss Henley 
drew from her the acknowledgment wherefore it was so dear 
to her. Such was the state of Miss Armerage's mind, pos- 
sessed, even to intensity, by one feeling, — ^by one idea, which 
haunted her in sleep, met her in all her walks, went forth with 
her to the world, never quitted her in solitude, mingled in all 
her thoughts, and robbed heaven of her duty, by distracting 
her attention in the very hour of prayer ; and when she did 
pray fervently, it was to invoke blessings on the head of 
him she loved. Such a state of mind as I have but feebly 
attempted to portray, was one to destroy mind or body, or 
both. It could not go on without injury to herself, any more 
than a torrent can roll perpetually and furiously over the 
surface even of the hardest rock, without wearing and wasting. 
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and making the impress of a deep channel in its course. So 
it did with her, for her feelings were as those of 

" A fiery spirit working out its way, 
That frets the puny body to decay." 

There was consumption in her family ; her mother had died 
of it many years before, and that mother's sister had soon 
followed her to the grave, carried thither by the same fatal 
and flattering disease ; and Miss Armerage's only brother had 
been its victim, before he reached his twentieth year. 

Consumption soon sowed the fatal seeds of death in poor 
liiss Armerage. Her mind had tilled the ground for it, and 
there needed but a little more of sorrow to finish the work. 
Tet slow was the progress of this insidious disease ; so slow 
that though she was considered to be in delicate health by 
her father, yet neither father nor any friend, nor even her 
medical attendant, had a thought of immediate danger. No 
one but herseU believed that her iUness would end like her 
mother's ; and the conviction that it would do so restored her 
to that peace, that tranquillity, which she had never known 
since the imprudent and dangerous attentions of young 
Edwards had first awakened in her heart a hopeless affection. 

The time drew on that had been appointed for the marriage. 
The young couple were to go abroad immediately after the 
ceremony. Mr. Armerage rather wished it to be hastened 
than delayed, from an idea that change of climate and of 
scene (for Italy was the place named for their tour) would be 
of great advantage to his daughter's health. He felt himself 
getting old and infirm; he could speeik no language but 
English, and could not endure foreign cookery, nor the sour 
wines of the South ; consequently he was glad to place his 
daughter in good hands, so that he might be spared a journey 
he disliked, as a irue Englishman of the old school, who hated 
everything French, including whatever might be foreign 
imder that name. Sir Frederick returned to New Park greafly 
improved in person, manners, and acquirements, twenty-one 
years old, and ready and eager to complete the marriage with 
his beautiful betrothed ; beautiful even now, though wasted, 
and pale, and thin by sorrow and premature decay. Sir Fre- 
derick expressed the utmost concern at seeing Miss Armerage 
look BO ill ; but he, like her father, also expressed his hope, 
his conviction, that a tour on the Continent would completely 

D 
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i^estore her. The time I speak of was that of the short peace^ 
after the Contineiit had been so long closed that eyerything- 
wore the aspect of novelty to the English. Edwards did not 
come with his pupil to the Park. I knew that he wonld never 
again return to it ; but I hastened to fulfil my promise of 
writing to him to let him know the day, as soon as it was. 
fixed; on which the marriage was to take place. 

The preparations for it were speedily completed. Mis8> 
Armerage continued in delicate health , looked ill, but made 
little complaint. No one apprehended that any serious 
change had taken place, or was likely to take place in her 
immediately. The cahn, quiet, submissive manner in which 
she conducted herself was attributed to the languor of weak 
health, and the low spirits occasioned by her expected going 
away from her father and her friends, and to that change of 
her situation in life, which cannot fail to produce serious, 
reflection in a mind capable of considering deeply the duties 
of the marriage bond. 

At length the bridal morning came. All was joy and 
hilarity in the neighbourhood ; for though, by ihe request of 
Miss Armerage, tiie family party was to be private, old Mr. 
Armerage, who was exceedingly beloved, determined that the 
wedding-day should be one of rejoicing to the poor. And the- 
young people of the village had arranged to express their 
respect for the bride, by walking in procession, and strewing 
flowers before her in her way to and from the church. Miss 
Henley and another young lady were to be the bride' s-maids. 
The hour came to set forward to the church, which was not 
far distant from the house. A long and narrow lane must be 
passed. There was also in the way a steep hill, so steep that 
it was considered dangerous for a carriage. On this account, 
following what was very much the custom of the country, the 
families around seldom, if ever, went to church in a carriage ; 
both ladies and gentlemen generally riding on horseback. 
The roads of Wales are now fast improving, but at the time 
of which I speak, nothing could be worse, for except the high 
roads to market towns, they were neither safe, convenient, nor 
passable after heavy rains or a deep fall of snow. The bridal 
party was therefore, on account of l^e roughness and difficulty 
of the way, to proceed to church, as usual, on horseback. 
Miss Armerage, in the days of health, had been an admirable 
horsewoman ; her father was proud of it, and took care that 
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she should always be well mounted. The animal she rode 
was beautiful, high spirited, but somewhat given to starting. 
Yet she had found it perfectly manageable; it knew her, 
and even now that her condition required care, she had 
occasionally ridden it, when it invariably obeyed the least 
touch of her rein, and went on as gently as her feeble 
strength required. 

The hour came, the horses were at the door. The young 
women of the village, dressed in white, each carr3mig a basket 
filled with flowers to strew before tiie bride, had taken their 
station not very far from the church ready to meet the bridal 
train. The young men of the hamlet edso attended, headed 
by those few, who, each playing on some instrument, were 
dignifled with the name of the band. Many of the old and the 
poor, who had been kindly noticed, or who had felt the beneflt 
of Mr. Armerage's wealui, liberally bestowed in donations 
from the Park, stood ready to look upon their young mistress, 
and to give her the good wishes and the blessings of gratitude 
as she passed along to the church. The children, too, of the 
village school, were drawn out in order, and with tlieir little 
flags formed not the least pleasing part of the procession.. 
Some of the very poor, likewise, from a neighbouring work- 
house had assembled, and amongst them a half-witted orphan 
boy, who had lost f a^er and mother soon after his birth, and 
had been consigned to the workhouse to save him from 
starving; but there he was looked upon as so completely 
imbecile, that not the slightest pains had been bestowed upon 
him, to make him anything better, either in body or mind. 
He was looked upon as a creature having no moral powers, 
and treated accordingly. 

Deprived as was the poor lad of the most ordinary capaci- 
ties, diere was yet one which he possessed to a very high 
degree ; as if nature with a merciful hand had thrown one 
seed, capable of rising into a flower, where all else was 
desolate and barren. This faculty was a lively sense of the 
beauty and harmony of sound. Music enchanted the poor 
half-witted boy. 

This circumstance convinced Mr. Armerage that the boy 
was not altogether a creature so devoid of natural powers as 
he had been considered ; for he argued that where there was 
this capacity to feel so acutely the power of sounds, there 
must also be other capacities, if proper care were taken Ut 

d2 
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draw them forth, to touch the etring that was in accord with 
the jsecret soul. 

One of Willie's great delights was to listen to the church 
beUs. He loved bell-ringing ; he had a longing to become a 
ringer. It was to him a tlung as fraught wifli honourable 
distinction as to a musician it is to sit down to the organ, and 
bid speak that instrument whose power in its solemn flow 
and majestic swell proclaims itself consecrated to the diyine 
worship, elevating the mind of man till it becomes har- 
monized to the praise of Qod. Willie's heart was set on beU- 
ringing; but the master of the village beUs held Willie's 
capabilities as cheap as the master of the workhouse had 
held his moral properties in general. He was refused with 
contempt ; but he never could give over his desire to be a 
ringer ; and on Christmas-day, when Miss Armerage made 
him a present of a flageolet, as an encouragement, he gave 
her back the flageolet, and begged her instead to use her 
interest and get him to be admitted with the new ringers, 
who were going to begin their practice. She consented and 
succeeded. 

The half-witted boy felt the kindness ; and his gratitude 
knew no bounds. He learnt to ring better and faster than 
any one else the country round. No human creature was 
ever happier than he when he pulled off his coat, stepped into 
his place, took the rope in hand, and made the old beU, that 
he so dearly loved, give tongue. He was happy, he was 
useful, he had the sense of gratified hope. 

Willie did not exactly know or comprehend what change the 
marriage of Miss Armerage would make in her ; nor did he 
know mat she was going away from the Park. But he knew, 
by all he heard and aU he saw, that there was something to 
be done in the church, that it was something about Miss 
Armerage, and that the bells were to be rung. It was 
enough for him to know this, to be anxious to be there. He 
saw me children with their baskets and flowers, and ribbons, 
making themselves flne, and he determined to do something 
in honour of Miss Armerage. So for the decoration of his 
hat he took a sprig of yew from the great old tree that had 
been standing in the churchyard ever since the days of the 
Edwards and the Henrys; and, having nothing for his 
banner, he took from round his neck the worn black silk 
handkerchief that was twisted there, cut a sprig from a hedge, 
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and walked to the church as proudly as any of the children, 
with his yew-tree garland and his flag of death. 

'* "Willie," said an old woman who saw him march thus 
proudly along, ** Willie, you are decked more fit for a funeral 
than a bridal to-day." 

'* A funeral, a funeral !" said Willie, and in his dull con- 
ception of things he immediately fancied that the grand day 
in the church was to be for somebody's burial. He staid to 
ask no questions, for, funeral or bridal being much the same 
to the half-witted youth, he went whistling down the church 
path, walked into the tower, and was the first there, for not 
one of the other ringers had yet arrived. They were to ring 
after the ceremony ; but now they had joined the crowd to 
stare at what was going on and to see the bridal procession. 

I was to perform the ceremony, said Mr. Holdsworth, and 
fearing I should be late, I hastily rode on to the church, 
where I was to meet the family. They were to enter from an 
opposite gate to that by which I had to cross the churchyard. 
My path lay directly past the venerable yew tree. I had put 
up my horse in the shed that stood without, raised the latch, 
and passed under the gate — when, casting my eyes towards 
the tree, had one of those apparitions of the dead, with which 
credulity peopled the spot, started up before me, I could not 
have been more shocked than when I saw under the sombre 
shadow of the large and far-spreading branches of the yew, 
reclining against its trunk, as if for support, white as a 
corpse, and with every appearance of having suffered by 
bodily illness as well as mental agony, my unhappy friend 
Edwards. 

I had fulfilled my promise of writing to let him know the 
day that the marriage was to be solemnised ; but I did not 
expect he would have come to witness it, or be near the 
spot. Fearful that some dreadful scene would be the conse- 
quence, my first motion was to run up to him with the intent, 
tiie hope to be able to induce him to leave the place. I urged 
this upon him, and pointed out its necessity in strong terms. 

** Have no fear," he said, **I am not come hither for any 
purpose of interruptmg what I know, what I have long 
known, must be. My only object is to see her once more, 
yes, but once more, while she is yet unwedded, — for after the 
marriage — ^but no matter, I shall be afar off. I leave 
England as chaplain of a man-of-war. This night I must 
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return to join the ship. You know my purpose. I can be 
firm ; fear not, then, for me. Only place me where, unseen 
myself, I may, for a moment, once more behold her. It is 
all I ask : it is in vain to oppose my wishes, for I am deter- 
mined. Do, then, what I require : gratify my last, last wish 
—I will not linger, I wiU quit the spot ere you do the church; 
I have my horse at hand, it shall bear me hence the moment 
my wish is gratified." 

I saw how vain it would be to oppose him, for there was 
•about him that air and look of stubborn determination so 
often the result of despair. I held him to his promise that 
he would not stay to see the bridal train quit the church. I 
also directed him what road to pursue, so as to avoid all 
chance of meeting it, or any of the villagers, on his r,etum to 
an inn, a few miles distant, where I found he had passed the 
previous night. There I told him I would join him, as soon 
as possible, after I had performed the duty I had to go 
through. He promised to do all that I had required, and to 
do it without delay. I stationed him under the shelter of 
some elms that grew just without the churchyard, where he 
might, imperceived by any one, have a full view of the bride 
and the bridal train, as they came down the hill towards the 
church. The elms grew on the top of a high bank ; the road 
passed in the hollow below, quite close to the spot. 

Seeing his agitation, and the fearful character that passions 
so vehement, so profound, had marked in every feature of his 
face, I became exceedingly alarmed about him ; and resolved, 
even at the risk of appearing rude to Mr^ Armerage, to plead 
pressing business that must oblige me to quit the church the 
moment I had married the young couple, and that I would 
then follow, with all speed, to join my friend ; fpr I thought 
him scarcely in a state to be trusted in his own company. I 
wished also to take my leave of him before he crossed the 
passage, as he said he must do that evening, to pursue his 
journey on the English side of the water, to join the ship that 
was to sail in three days. 

So loth was I to leave him in these moments of his deep 
distress, amounting almost to distraction of mind, for there 
was a wildness about his eye that was truly alarming, that I 
resolved to keep by his side tiU his wish was gratified, tiU the 
bridal train had passed, and were entering the church ; it 
Gould not delay me more than a few minutes, and then I 
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would hasten to the party. I stood with him under the ehns^ 
hut ere I tell what followed; I must pause a moment to speak 
of Miss Axmerage^ for aU was afterwards communicated to 
me by Miss Henley, when she no longer felt herself bound to 
keep silence. 

For some days Miss Armerage had complained of an 
oppression at the chest ; of increased difELculty of breathing, 
and a very slight cough came on. These S3rmptoms rendered 
her father uneasy, and he expressed his eagerness that the 
•journey to the Continent should begin as soon as possible, as 
he had persuaded himseK, and the family doctor encouraged 
the opinion, that such a ioumey would be the certain restora- 
.tive of her health. To the general and anxious expressiooB 
of concern about her, she answered slightly; but to Miss 
Henley she more than once repeated her conyiction that her 
illness would terminate like her mother's, and she spoke of it 
with a degree of satisfaction, that showed how little she 
valued Hf e ; how much she longed for an early death, as her 
only release from a state of suffering which had gradually but 
surely sapped and destroyed the foundations of health and of 
joy in her too susceptible heart. 

I have before said she was not of a common mind: she 
had her weakness in her passionate indulgence of her attach- 
ment for Edwards, whilst she knew the tie, the all but 
indissoluble tie, that bound her to another. But her reso- 
lution to suffer anjrthing rather than a dishonourable breach 
of it, was truly heroic ; and she maiatained it to the last, with 
a self-devotion, a magnanimity which more than atoned for aU. 
her previous errors. Not a murmur escaped her lips. She 
neither sought to evade the fulfilment of her promise, nor to 
act on her father's mind, so as to induce him to change his 
determination in regard to Sir Frederick; indeed, to do so 
now, would have added cruelty to injury, as time had 
changed the character of Sir Frederick's feelings for her; 
and what was at first but a slight inclination, had ripened 
into the most devoted affection, less ardent, less passionate, 
than that of the imhappy Edwards, but not less sincere. 

For some days preyious to the wedding day, she was careful 
not to allow her feelings the consolation they might have 
experienced, of conversing in private with Miss Henley, lest 
it should lead to a subject too softening, too dangerous to 
be dwelt upon at such a crisis. She carefully removed many 
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a little treasured memorial of Edwards, that had been faith- 
fully preserved with such reverence and estimation as i» 
bestowed on a relic. She forebore to go into the gardens of 
the Park, lest her steps should bend to the cherished spot of 
all her most painful, yet endearing, remembrances. On the 
morning of the bridal, however, she was missed by her friend 
at an early hour. Miss Henley guessed where Miss Armer^ 
age was gone, and stole gently upon her. This day, and 
only on iMs day, the combat of her feelings for a moment 
yielded, and once, for the last time, she had stolen to the 
fatal spot. She now lingered over it, as a friend, about to 
depart into a far and foreign land, lingers over the turf, and 
drops the last tear on the earth that covers the mortal remains 
of some being once dearer than light and life. 

Miss Henley paused as she drew near; for she saw Miss 
Armerage bathed in tears ; her hands clasped, her head turned 
upwards, — every feature wearing the calra, but sad expression 
of a sorrow that was too big for utterance ; yet one that would 
resign itself to the will of heaven. Her friend's delicacy 
woidd not allow her, at this moment, to mention the painful 
subject, which, by her own desire, had been prohibited 
between them ; and though moved to tears of sympathy, she 
said not a word, but taking her by the arm, with gentle control, 
led her from the garden back into the house. 

The bridal train, soon after breakfast, set forward. I shall 
never forget the sight of it, nor the effect it had on my poor 
friend, as it wound slowly down the hill. Edwards stood 
close by me under the shadow of the elms ; a low hedge was 
in front of these, above the road. We could see all who 
passed, yet no one could see us from beneath our stand. 
Edwards was mute as death ; he had worked his mind to that 
pitch of resolution to suffer manfully, which I have seen in 
some criminals about to die, who would die as men. He kept 
himself erect ; not a muscle moved in his face, not the slightest 
action of hand or limb spoke of smothered emotion ; and he 
seemed to draw closer his breath, as if he feared that the 
load at his heart would find vent in some sigh, some burst of 
expression, did he allow himself but to respire naturally — freely. 
His eye was steady, though the brows were knit, and he fixed 
it on the bridal train, now just appearing on the summit of 
the hill, with a strength and sternness in its gaze that it 
seemed to strain the sight with its intensity, as it kept pace 
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with the advancing train winding along the dedivity of the 
hill. If it were that my own mind was infected with an 
ominous foreboding by the sight of his distress, his resolute 
misery, or that the train itself had really little in it that was 
cheerful or striking, I cannot say ; but to me it looked dull, 
spiritless, like a train of mourners bringing home their dead* 

^n the front came the villagers, the girls had just joined the 
company at the brow of the hill ; they preceded the bride, 
strewing flowers ; she rode by the side of her venerable father. 
His was a happy countenance ; the only one which, I fancied, 
looked really so in all the fainily party. Sir Frederick, with 
a young gentleman who acted as bridegroom's man, rode next 
after the bride' s-maids, who, on this day, seemed more objects 
of attraction than the bride, for she, as much as she could^ 
turned aside her head from the public gaze, and appeared 
by her downcast air and demeanour to slrrink within herself , 
dreading the eye of another. As she passed the l^ank that 
supported the elms, behind which we stood concealed, she 
unconsciously looked up. I observed her cheek was flushed 
with that deep red, which, though it gives a brilliancy to the 
eye more than natural, indicates the progress of an insidious 
disease rather than the glow of youthful blood. She looked 
beautiful, yet not of earthly beauty, for there was in the com- 
plexion, in the lustre of the eyes, an expression of rejoicing 
in melancholy (if I may say so), that spoke of some feeling 
which satisfied her own heart, because it whispered to her the 
assurance her suflerings would not be long. 

For an instant I looked from the bride, and stole a glance 
at Edwards. Before he had been pale, but now the whiteness 
of death itself overspread every feature. His hands shook^ 
and he leant against a tree. One heavy sigh burst from his 
bosom, and he seemed as if ready to sink on the ground. 
I turned to him ; but ere I could move or speak, and at the 
very moment the bride was passing on, the church bell struck 
one deep toU, as if about to conmience tolling at a funeral. 

On hearing this one solemn toll, Edwards started : a 
peculiar expression of wonder and awe stole over his face, as 
shuddering he said, * * Do you hear that ? " 

**Ido," said I; ** there must be some error. I was told 
before I joined you, that the half-witted Willie had gone 
without the other ringers to the church tower : he is silly, and 
thinks, no doubt, he is to toll at a funeral. It is a mistake." 
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'' It is none/' cried Edwards ; and he bent his head forward^ 
looked at me mysteriously^ and lowering his voice, whispered, 
'^ It is the fulfilment of the p&EDiOTioir." 

** Nonsense," said I ; '* my dear feUow, do not indulge such 
fancies. Be a man ; exert your reason ; remember your pro- 
mise ; leave this place. I must foUow to the church ; do you 
ride on to the inn ; remember the road to which I directed 
jou. I will join you ; tiU then, farewell." 

He waved his hand, but did not speak ; and as I passed 
hastily on, to get round by the other gate, so that I might be 
ready to join ti^e party by the time they arrived in the vestry, 
I rejoiced to see Edwards quit the spot, and walk towards that 
where he had left his horse. I made such haste, that before 
the bridal train coidd dismount and make their way through 
the villagers and fiower-strewers, I was in the vestry, had 
alipped on my surplice, and was prepared to attend them. 
We were soon stationed at the altar. 

Miss Armerage came forward leaning for support between 
her two bride' s-maids. Poets compare a youthful bride to a 
rose ; but she now looked fax more like the lily, leaning sweetly 
on the bosom of her two sister roses, after its head had been 
beaten by the pitiless storm ; for all her bloom was gone, a 
•paleness was settled on her cheek, and she looked so delicate, so 
imearthly, that it seemed as if the slightest a£Biction of mind 
•or body woidd shake life from its frail hold, even as the 
slightest breath of air passing over the drooping leaves of the 
most fragile plant scatters them to the winds. With feeling, 
with tenderness of manner, more than I fancied him capable 
of evincing, and yet with a seriousness that did him honour, 
Sir Frederick came gently forward, looked with affection on 
his drooping bride, and slightly supporting her, gave to her, 
.and received from her, those solemn and inmiutable vows, from 
which, be they to link two beings for happiness or for misery, 
there is no honourable release but in death. Awful the 
thought ! high and holy the duty ; and how fearful the account 
if it cannot be rendered at the last great day with that spot- 
less purity which shall entitle the Christian to receive the 
** wedding garment," prepared for the just ! 

The ceremony over, the train departed amidst the joyous 
greetings of friends poor and rich ; the bells no longer sending 
forth a fimeral note, but a bridal peal, which told to aU the 
country round that joy should be in every breast. The father, 
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proud of his daughter, of his son-in-law, and of his own 
■scheme, so successfully accomplished for the happiness of 
both, went on leading the way to the Park, followed by the 
throng, with not a heart, save one, but was joyous in that 
train. The bridegroom, now authorised to express the most 
endearing affection, no longer timid, except with that timidity 
which a mind of true delicacy maintained towards the woman 
but newly made his own. Sir Frederick gazed on his bride 
with the rapture of the lover, and the confidence of the 
husband ; he was at her side, nor did he seem as if in those 
moments he could enyy the greatest monarch on earth. 

I saw the bridal party set off. I had before made my 
excuses to Mr. Armerage for not attendii^ him home. 
Anxious for Edwards, I made the utmost despatch to hasten 
to my horse, in the hope that I might yet overtake him, and 
bear him company to l^e inn near the ferry at the Old Passage 
a,cross the Severn. I had in distinct terms pointed out to him 
the nearest road, which it seemed he had not before known, 
or had forgotten in the confusion of his mind. I thought he 
perfectly understood me ; but it appeared that, in consequence 
of his^ extreme agitation after seeing Miss Armerage, he had 
not remembered what I told him, and had struck down a 
wrong path, so that he speedily found himself where he ought 
not to have been, on a high chain of lands, over which ex- 
tended a down of considerable magnitude. 

The road through which the bridal company were to pass 
lay at the skirts of this very down. Edwards found himself 
upon it before he even suspected that he had missed the right 
way. Doubtful where to go, tortured by his own state of 
mind, and desirous once more to see me before he quitted his 
coimtry, possibly never more to return to it, he lingered on 
the down uncertain what to do, and at length turned his 
horse's head in order to retrace his steps. But there were 
many roads, and he was at a loss which to take, not having 
even noticed how he had wandered to this desolate spot. 

While he was thus doubtful, a shriek met his ear ; it was 
the cry of a woman in distress. The shrieks were repeated, 
when in an instant, as if an apparition had suddenly started 
from the ground, there came forward from the road ascending 
the down, from the village, a horse, bearing a female clad in 
white, running away with its burthen. Edwards could not 
see who it was, not being near enough. But the white dress. 
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the horse, black as raven's wing, and above all, that fear of 
affection, instantly forced upon him the conviction that it was 
his beloved Mary, who thus was borne away at the hazard of 
her life. 

Edwards, studious in his habits, and never addicted to field 
sports, was but an indifferent rider, and knew little or nothing 
of the nature and management of a horse. This ignorance 
now led him to do the very thing which he ought not to have 
done ; for instead of riding round if possible to meet the run- 
away horse in front, he spurred the animal he rode up to the 
rowel head ; the creature, unused to such spurring, set of at a 
gallop, and Edwards rode directly in the track of me unhappy 
young lady. The runaway horse, hearing another so close 
upon him, became, ^s is ever the case, even yet more furious, 
and tore along with determined spirit. It was evident that 
the creature would run till he dropped. Whether the bride 
had recognised Edwards as she rapidly passed near him ere 
he so imprudently spurred on to follow her, I cannot say ; or 
whether it was merely the want of bodily strength by illness^ 
that rendered her, who was one of the best riders in Wales, 
so powerless at this moment, I know not ; but she neither 
exerted herself to stop the horse with effect, nor made any 
effort to extricate herself from her danger; all presence of 
mind being gone. She dropped the reins on the animal's 
neck, fell, and unable to free her clothes from the saddle, was 
dragged for some distance. The horse, on feeling the burden 
he was thus dragging along the ground, suddenly stopt. 

EdwfCrds leapt from his own horse, rushed to her, extricated, 
and supported her in his arms. The whole was the work of a 
minute. She was dreadfully cut in the face and head, and 
bleeding at the mouth ; but her senses were not gone, though 
the paleness of death overspread her cheeks. As he held 
her, clasping her in agony to his bosom, not knowing in that 
wild and desolate spot how to leave her to obtain assistance, I 
at the moment came upon the down, having learnt, accident- 
ally> ^J ^ ^^J ^^^ ^^ seen him, the road Edwards had taken. 

I wHl not attempt to describe what was my astonishment, 
what my grief, on seeing the fearful accident which had 
befallen the bride, and the unspeakable agony of Edwards. 
He looked as if scarcely sensible of what had happened ; he 
appeared petrified with horror. I drew near. I saw how 
necessary was instant assistance, if human aid could at all 
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avail. I was about to quit the spot to obtain it ; when a ' 
change, in a moment, came over the countenance of the 
bride. I saw she was dying, but I dared not say so. Edwards 
still ^azed upon her fixedly, as he supported her in his arms. 
She looked up at him steadily ; for a moment her eyes were 
fixed upon him; that look spoke all, it bade him the last fare* 
well of devoted affection : the Hps moved, but no voice came ; 
the eyes closed, the head suddenly dropt, and in another 
second, the bride of sorrow became the bride of death ! Even 
at this distance of time, though more than twenty years have 
elapsed since these circumstances happened, I cannot bring 
myself to dwell upon them without so much pain, that I am 
glad to relate them as briefly as I can. 

The distress of Mr. Armerage, of Sir Frederick, of Miss 
Henley, may be described — but who could speak the agony 
of Edwards? who now reproached himself with having ac- 
celerated the accident that had so fatally terminated the life 
of one far dearer to him than his own ; for, in the distress of 
the moment, old Mr. Armerage told him that he had killed 
his daughter by making his own horse gallop after the animal 
which ran away with her. It appeared that the horse had 
taken fright at the banners of the children of the village 
school, as they suddenly presented themselves before the 
bride at a turn of the road, on her departure from the church. 
So lost was she at the instant, so utterly confused in mind, 
that she was observed, by one or two near her, instead of 
curbing the animal, to jerk the rein, and then to slacken it ; 
on this motion the creature, accustomed to be governed solely 
by the slightest touches of the bridle, and sufficiently prepared 
by fright for a violent movement, set off at full speed. 

I have little more to add, and all that I have to tell relates 
to my poor friend, for he became the sole object of my atten- 
tion. He suffered the body of his adored Mary to be taken 
from him, as if he were scarcely conscious of what was done. 
Mr. Armerage and Sir Frederick were each too much taken 
up with their own grief, and with the removal of the dead, to 
think there was anything in the passionate and fearful distress 
of Edwards more than was natural on such a dreadful occasion. 
So engrossed were they with the sudden terror of the circum- 
stajice, that it never, at the moment, occurred to either of 
those sufferers to ask Edwaxds wherefore he was there, or 
what had made him steal into the neighbourhood unknown to 
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fhem. Miss Henley, too, deznanded their attention, for she 
had fainted on riding up with the rest of the party. Indeed, 
dismay, horror, and the most poignant grief possessed all wha 
had on that morning borne away the lovely and innocent bride 
from her home, and were now about to re-conduct her there — 
a corpse ! 

Though so deeply distressed himself, yet the kind heart of 
Mr. Armerage did not allow him to forget his old favourite 
Edwards, even in these moments of bitterness and grief. Ho 
urged my poor friend to go home with the mourning train; 
but he would not. I determined not to leave him ; I accom- 
panied him therefore to the inn near the Old Passage, as he 
was still positive he would proceed that very evening, in hia 
journey to England to join the ship. I was convinced that 
there are moments when it is better to let the afflicted follow 
their own course, and indulge their own mode of giving vent 
■ to their feelings. For after the hurricane of sudden grief haa 
swept over the heart with all its desolatiag power, a calm ia 
more likely to succeed when the afflicted are thus indulged, 
than' if, by an ill-judged opposition and interference on the 
part of friends, a continual irritation of spirit is kept up in 
the unfortunate sufPerer. I weU knew that despair hardens 
itself against the least dictation, and is best governed in 
the end, by letting it, as a flood, flow on unrepressed* 

These considerations induced me not to oppose the resolu- 
tion of Edwards immediately to join the ship. I thought, 
likewise, that the rapid way in wmch he must travel for such 
purpose, the confusion attending his hasty preparations for 
embarkation, would all concur to change the current of his 
thoughts, aiid prevent their beconung flxed. I determined, 
however, not to leave him till he should quit the inn for the 
passage-boat which daily crosses the Severn. 

Scarcely can I relate how we passed the intermediate time. 
I endeavoured even then to call upon him as a man, as a 
Ghnstiaa, to rouse himself, and bear this bitter affliction with 
some degree of submission to the will of heaven. I urged, in 
the gentlest manner, every argument that religion, friendship, 
sympathy could suggest for his consolation. I even reminded 
lum of his own opinions about the predestiaation of events, in 
the hope to comfort him. But it was all in vain ; ^ere was 
no comfort in his soul. 

The few bours that we now spent together, were those o| 
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xminitigated suffering on his part, and of the greatest anxiety 
on mine. He took no food beyond a piece of bread that I 
almost forced upon him, as I made him drink some wine ere- 
he set off. He was to cross the ferry in the evening. He 
looked dreadfully ill ; indeed his whole appearance, manner, 
and the statjB of his distress, were such as could not fail to 
arrest the attention of the most indifferent person ; so that, 
contrary to my previous determination, I ventured on the 
attempt to change his purpose, and induce him to remain 
where he was for the night. It was useless ; he woidd go ; 
he would cross the Severn that very evening ; nothing should 
delay him. I submitted in silence. 

It was now nearly eight o'clock; the season of the year 
was towards the close of summer. We walked down to the 
spot where the boat puts off to cross the Old Passage. The 
passage is at times so dangerous, that Lord Anson, who sailed 
round the world, is said to have declared he never found him- 
self in so much peril as when once making that identical 
passage across the Severn. I had never known Edwards, in 
past times, come to the spot without expressing the delight he 
experienced in the neighbourhood of so much beauty. This 
evening he fixed his eye upon the waters, but made no 
observation. He was silent, sometimes lost; yet there was 
not a tear in his eyes ; they looked red and arid, as if a fever 
of the brain had affected the organs of sight. We walked 
down to the shore almost without exchanging a word. Anxious 
to rouse him, and to see him more himself, if it were but for 
a moment before we parted, I endeavoured to recall to his 
. mind an opposite train of feeling by speaking of his mother. 

**My poor mother!" he said with tenderness, '*who will 
comfort her now ? " 

** You will, my dear Edwards," I repHed. ** You will write 
toiler?" 

'' Certainly." 

"ShaUIteUherso?" 

''Yes, and tell her that I have never ceased to remember 
her; no not even in these moments. May God bless and 
support her ; I shall never see her more." 

* ' Do not say so. You will come amongst us again I hope ; 
and oome home happier than you go out." 

" Never ; I shall come home no more." 

" You must not think so despondingly," I said. ** This is. 
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I know a bitter affliction, an overwlielming stroke of calamity. 
But God can bind up the wound of the broken-hearted ; may 
He restore peace to your troubled breast ! You will write to 
me, my dear fellow ? Pray write before you sail. Where are 
you bound to?" 

** To Africa," he replied; ** but I shall never reach its 
shores." 

'* Why should you doubt it ? Write soon, and as often as 
you can. Your mother, myself, all your friends, will be most 
anxious to hear from you. Do not fail to write, I conjure you.' * 

A boy at this moment came from the f erryhouse, and was 
going towards the boat. " Where is your master, my lad? " 
said I. ^' You are not the person who puts the boat across. 
Where is your master ? " 

**Not to be found, sir," said the lad; " he's out somewhere, 
and the gentleman says he must be put across to-night." 

**Yes, this night, this moment, 1 can no longer delay," 
exclaimed Edwards vehemently. 

" Do not, I beseech you," I replied, " do not trust yourself 
with that boy, who is little better than a child. He is alto- 
gether unfit to manage the boat across such a passage." 

" I have taken her over fifty times by myself," said the boy. 

I did not heed him, but I continued to urge Edwards to 
stay. ' * Only till to-morrow morning, " said I, seizing his hand 
as I spoke. " Stay but till then, and then you can go in 
saf eiy ; the master will then be back ; but do not cross to- 
night, it will be dangerous." 

It was all in vain ; Edwards persisted in his determination 
to go, and the boy in his capability to put him across. 

" The wind blows hard," I said ; " every moment it is rising 
fresher and fresher ; it is blowing up a gale ; do not cross to- 
night." Again I caught his hand as I spoke. 

He looked at me intently for a moment, the tears were now 
in his eyes : he asked me with deep emotion, where I thought 
she would be consigned to rest. 

" In the family vault," I said ; '* there no doubt she will be 
buried." 

** Then there would I rest too, if it might be permitted ; say 
as much to Mr Armerage." I saw that at this moment his 
mind was fixed on the only object that yet gave it an interest 
on earth ; an interest now of earth indeed, for it dwelt with 
the dead. 
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I looked again towards the broad Severn. I saw the little 
bark that was to bear away my friend nearly ready to push 
out : the sailor boy, who had such confidence in himself, was 
abready in her, waiting for his charge. Once more Edwards 
grasped my hand ; once more I pressed upon him delay, '' till 
Qie morrow, only till the morrow," but he would not listen. 

** To-morrow ! " he cried, re-echoing my words mournfully, 
" to-morrow I who can tell what a day may bring forth ? what 
has this day brought forth ? sorrow, ruin, death ! — ^No, nothing 
shall delay me. If yonder boat were more fragile than it is ; 
were the winds yet higher, the waters yet stronger and more 
convulsed ; were the fountains of the great deep broken up, 
I would yet go. — ^Farewell ! in this world, for ever, farewell ! " 

" Oh ! do not, do not venture," I again exclaimed, with an 
awful sense of foreboding evil ; *' if you go, you may perish ! " 

** I shall perish," he replied firmly ; "it is * fated." And 
saying this, he let go my hand, leapt into the boat, and in 
another minute that slight and fragile thing was cleaving her 
way over the angry and agitated waters. The moon was up, 
but only looked forth through the dull, heavy clouds that 
floated around her, to send an additional gleam, which showed 
but too distinctly the Severn, covered and quivering with foam, 
as the wild waves came rushing in, with immitigable rage, as 
if in combination with the winds and the tides to wreak their 
fuiy on that fated bark. Suddenly the atmosphere became 
more dense, and a distant peal of thunder rolled away among 
the mountains of Wales, as one brief bright flash shot from 
east to west, and gave once more to my sight the little bark, 
distinct in its outline, surrounded by the disturbed and 
threatening waves. 

How shall I speak the sickening of my soul, the sense of 
horror that thrilled through every vein, when I beheld that 
bark, so frail, so small, governed by the hand of a boy, 
reeling in the midst of the eddies, and overbalanced by an out- 
spread and straining sail, driving on towards the sunken rocks ! 
** Great God ! be merciful," I exclaimed, ** or they are lost ! " 

A dreadful conviction of impending evil seized on my mind; 
my head grew dizzy, my trembling limbs almost refused me 
their support, and my eyes closed, as if to shut out the fearful 
spectacle that in another moment would meet their agonised 
gaze. I could not, dared not look up ; I could only fervently 
ejaculate a few broken sentences, imploring the mercy of Him 

E 
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who can calm the raging of the tempestuous waters, or the 
storm of human passions by His will, by His word ! How 
deeply, how ardently did I ojffier up that agitated petition — 
that heaven would spare ! But the winds were pitiless — the 
waves were wild — ^they spared not in that awfid, that fatal 
hour. **Lost, lost; struck on the rocks, — down, — sunk — 
Good God ! the poor boy's mother ! " These were cries which, 
in hurried accents of affright, met my ear on every side, as I 
stood watching on the shore. Such cries, indeed, first an- 
nounced to me that all was over, that all earthly hopes of aid 
were vain. The boat, my imhappy friend, and the pre- 
sumptuous boy had all sunk together ! 

I can scarcely tell the rest. The body of Charles Edwards 
was washed on shore. Mr. Armerage permitted its interment 
in his family vaidt, near the coffin of his beloved daughter, 
where, not very long after these sad events, that unfortunate 
father was himseK laid to rest. Sir Frederick quitted Wales ; 
he became a wanderer on the Continent : his character ap- 
peared totally changed by the violent extinction of all lus 
hopes ; he was remarked for a solitary and reserved man ; no 
woman ever afterwards attracted his attention ; he lived till he 
had completed his forty-eighth year, and died unmarried. 
Miss Henley was not unprovided for at the death of Mr. Arme- 
rage. He left her a small annuity ; and with this she retired 
into a remote part of North Wales. I believe she is yet living, 
the last and mourning survivor of the once happy family of 
New Park. 

After the death of Edwards, I had the pitiable task of break- 
ing the final issue of this tragedy to his poor mother. She 
was greatly affected, but, after the first shock, she appeared to 
bear it with a submission to the divine will, which I should have 
attributed entirely to her religious feelings, had I not found 
that her lamented son (whose genius and acquirements had 
raised her opinion of his judgment to an extravagant degree of 
admiration) had infused into her mind his own spirit of 
fatalism, and superstitious credulity. Eor one day when, in 
the hope to cheer her solitude, and to show my sympathy with, 
her sorrows, I called upon her, and indulged her in talking to 
me of her lost son — she told me, on examining his papers left 
at her house, she had found a note written by him some few 
years before at Oxford. It was his memorandum of a Fredie^ 
^}0;2 which had there been made to him of his future fortunes. 
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(in imitatioii of some of the ancient prophecies of "Wales, that 
were always in verse) turned into a few rude rhymes — they 
ran thus ; — 

When a bridal bell 

Tolls like a knell, 

Then the angry sea 

Thy grave shall be ; 

And all on earth 

Is closed on thee. 

*' This, then," said I, " was the cause of his death. A mind 
in despair is like a mind in madness, it rushes on ruin. Charles 
Edwards saw the danger of the passage, the insufiB.ciency of 
the boy, the gathering storm ; he rushed on his fate, and by so 
doing, himself accomplished the prediction." 



e2 
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THE OEPHANS OF LA VENDEE. 



INTEODUCTION. 

In the year 1818, I first visdted some of the most remarkable 
towns and provinces of France : amongst the latter was La 
Vendee. La Vendee (formerly the Bocage) has only been 
known by that name since it acquired such immortal honour 
during the fearful epocha of the Eevolution. 

It was with feelings of the deepest interest that I travelled 
through a considerable part of this most remarkable country 
— ^remarkable for its people, its manners, its natural character- 
istics, and above all, for its heroism. Its history was known, 
to me ; and the delightful memoirs of Madame de la Boche- 
Jacqueline had excited in my mind that powerful sympathy 
for herself, and her brave and devoted countrymen, which they 
can never fail to call forth in every bosom capable of feeling 
esteem and admiration for all that is good and great. 

Take the history of the world, from the earliest ages down 
to the present times, including the most heroic actions of 
Greece and Eome, and perhaps none can compete with, cer- 
tainly none can excel, those to be found in the deathless 
annals of La Vendee. And when the simpliciiy of character, 
the piety, and the morality of the peasantry who performed 
these deeds of heroic seK-devotion are considered, there is 
something so touching in their story, that their cruel fate, 
after all meir noble struggles in the cause of virtuous freedom, 
loyalty, and religion, conveys that sense of painful interest to 
the mind which we experience whilst hearing an account of 
the calamities that may have befallen our dear and personal 
friends. When reading the memoirs of Madame de la Eoche- 
Jacqueline, I felt, at every page, as if I went along with her 
through the animating, the fearful scenes she describes. 
Thus impressed, judge how deep was the enthusiasm I 
experienced in visiting those scenes, in making what inquiries 
I could on the spot relative to the events of the war. 

I gleaned much in confirmation of the strict and minute 
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attention paid to truth by Madame de la Eochejacqueline. 
Her misfortunes, which have scarcely a parallel, gave but 
greater force to the firmness of her mind, whilst they softened, 
but did not weaken, her heart. She had all the noble- 
mindedness of a Madame Eoland ; and to this was superadded, 
what Madame Eoland grievously wanted, a deep sense of aU 
ihat is due to female delicacy, both in her writings and her 
conduct. Such was Madame de la Eoche Jacqueline — a heroine 
— ^the historian of heroism. 

When I travelled throug^h La Vendee it was in a fine season, 
about the close of simmier ; the trees were in full leaf ; the 
lands in cultivation, or in harvest : all was beauty and peace 
around me. How different from the spectacle of but a few 
brief years before, when towns, villages, churches, chateaux, 
and the whole of the lovely and smiling land of the Bocage 
was laid waste by fire, sword, and massacre — by all the 
horrors of the most cruel war — hj all the demoniacal spirit of 
French republicanism ! The hiUs of the Bocage (at least those 
ihat I saw) are of no great height ; but they are generally 
-exceedingly picturesque in their forms. I was peculiarly 
struck with the beauty of many of the smaller valleys, inter- 
sected by streams, rivulets, and rocks, and studded with 
<x)ttages, villages, or farms. There are still left, also, some 
few examples of noble forest scenery in La Vendee ; but I was 
told that what I saw of this description was nothing compared 
to what might have been seen before fire and havoc had done 
their work. My attention was likewise attracted by the 
-extreme picturesque beauty of several of the remains of con- 
vents, churches, and chateaux. 

Many of these were objects which, with the feeling of an 
artist, I should have admired, had I known they were but the 
ruins of time ; but the consciousness that they were the result 
•of the destructive hand of man excites a different feeling. 
There is not in it the gradual and natural course of things to 
reconcile us to decay ; there is not the moral and softening 
oonviction, that all that is of earth is earthly, and therefore 
must fall in the fulness of years ; but such ruins were alone 
the consequence of violence, of the worst passions of the worst 
men ; so that I often recoiled from contemplating them, some- 
what, though in an inferior degree, as I shoiud have done 
from the sight of a human being, cut off, not by the immediate 
will of God, but by the iniquity of man. 
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How often did I feel this in La Vendee. In wanderings 
along near the banks of the Loire, where the whole range of 
the surrounding country was exceedingly beautiful, we once 
came, I remember, to a chateau which had undergone such 
partial repairs as to make it habitable ; for since the Bourbon 
restoration, the royalist family to whom it belonged had again 
been put in possession of their lost properiy, though they were 
too much impoverished to restore it to its former state, the 
bulk of the chateau therefore, and a little Gothic chapel near 
it, still wore the aspect of ruin or Aeglect. 

The scene was such as I shall never forget. It was on an 
evening in the month of September ; the day had been sultry 
and oppressive, but, as it declined, a gentle breeze arose from 
the water that was most refreshing : the sun was going down 
in the west with indescribable glory : a few clouds were in 
the azure dome, they seemed to advance, and finally to fall 
around the lord of light, as if to environ him in a regal shroud 
of purple fringed with gold. The Loire, which was here broad 
and expansive, was not in the least ruffled by the evening 
breeze ; near the banks, the rising tide sent a few slow and 
lapping waves to the shore, that scarcely disturbed by their 
motion the stillness which hung around ; tiiere was one bright 
glowing line of light upon the surface, where it reflected the 
setting sun ; for the rest, the river lay clear and cold, gliding 
on through the valley, that was bounded on each side by a 
chain of" low and picturesque hills, now of one deep and 
uniform purple ; they seemed to look down, as if watching in 
silence the river that brought them health and f ertiHiy in it& 
course. A ruined convent, ivy-grown and melancholy, stood 
a little above on the opposite diore : no vesper hymn now 
came floating over the tide — that had long been silenced^ 
when the poor inmates of the dwelling of peace and of devo- 
tion had been driven out by the sounds of war, as the ringing 
of the tocsin came, far and wide, to call the bold peasant^ to 
arms. A village and the village church, seen 'beyond the 
convent, were in one glow of red, almost as if on fire, from 
the ardent reflection of the sun. Some boats were gliding 
down the Loire with people in them, carrying vegetables and 
fruits to a distant market ; every stroke of the oar could be 
distinctly heard ; so great was the stillness, and so light the 
breeze, that the boatmen assisted the sails of their little 
vessels with rowing them along. One of the men was singing 
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an air — an air I liad often heard whilst in this country — the 
melody was very simple, but full of energy ; no wonder, for 
it was Vendean.. 

A peculiarly beautiful chateau stood on a portion of rock 
which rose near the banks of the river, and formed a part 
of the hill that gradually ascended in the background. It 
was of stone, Gothic in its architecture, and of somewhat 
the same character as the massive feudal piles seen near 
Tours and about Yannes. There was a flanking wall, be- 
tween two round and imposing towers ; the arched entrance 
was through one of these; the whole must have been 
originally no irisignificant place for defence. The windows 
were more modem, about the time of Louis the Fourteenth, 
when the steep slanting roof of the interior portions of the 
building had doubtless been added. Many a loop-hole was 
still to be seen in the outer walls. Steps had been cut in the 
living rock that led to the entrance tower ; and suflB.cient earth 
had either been found, or placed on the summit of the rock 
(which was more striking than lofty), to admit the growth of 
some beautiful shrubs, and, above all, of the vine. I never 
saw the vine in greater perfection ; it was partially led by 
a light trelliswork about the grey stone walls and towers, 
and was tastefully hanging in festoons around the principal 
windows. 

I was busied with the scene : peopling it in fancy during 
the time of the war, and thinking over all I had read, aU I 
had heard of the fate of the Yendeans, with that deep emotion 
which the young and the romantic delight to raise within 
themselves. 

*' In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind.'' 

Whilst thus engaged a hawk, hovering in the air, arrested my 
attention. I felt assured it was watching some prey, perhaps 
some weaker bird, that might be on its way to its nest. It 
made but a momentary pause : then, like an arrow's flight, it 
shot to the ground, and was lost to sight behind the chateau. 
This little incident recalled to my mind — ^for I was in the 
mood for making such comparisons — the fate of the late pro- 
prietor, the almost as sudden victim of Eevolution. 

He was an aged seigneur; a most excellent man and a 
good subject, but too ill in health to take any active part 
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in tHe eaxly stage of the rising of the Bocage. His son, 
however, then not more than seventeen years old, had gal- 
lantly joined the Vendeans, and served in the ranks with the 
Peasantry of his parish. The old Marquis would not suffer 
is infirmities to detain any one of his tenantry or servants 
from doing their duty. But though so aged he was not to be 
spared ; for he fell during the ensuing war. 

I had been so much struck with the sight of the chateau, 
and so much interested by the melancholy circumstances of 
the fate of its late proprietor, that I hailed the opportunity, 
which soon after presented itself, of becoming acquainted with 
the present possessor. 

The Marquis looked more than fifty years old ; he was tall 
and finely formed. He had the remains of a very handsome 
head and face, though about the brow, the eyes, and mouth 
he was more wrinkled, and the lines were more deeply in- 
dented than is usually seen in persons ten years older. He 
certainly gave me the idea of one who had suffered from the 
storms of fortime. His features were very regular ; his eyes 
a lively grey, and he wore thick, curled mustachios on the 
upper lip. His hair retained its colour ; it was of a light 
brown, not of a pale, cold hue, but warm and rich, like mat 
so often seen in the pictures of Vandyke. In this particular, 
as well as in a clear, fresh complexion, he reminded me of the 
people of Normandy, where a fair and ruddy face and fair 
locks are common. The Marquis was by no means insensible 
to this natural adornment of his head ; he evidently bestowed 
upon it no small pains, for it was carefully brushed and 
curled, and hung in ringlets on each side of his temples like 
a woman's. I saw, too, that he very particularly noticed the 
hair of other people, and this was another sign that he thought 
a good deal of lus own. The Marquis had another feminine 
fashion ; he wore little gold- wire rings in his ears, and several 
rings, with jewels, on his fingers. Yet do not, reader, suppose 
he was effeminate, for all who knew him bore testimony to 
the gallantry with which, when a mere youth, he had fought 
as a volunteer in the Vendean war. His dress had a military 
siyle ; his cap was of fur, and he wore on his breast a little 
blue ribbon, with a small enamelled cross, that denoted he 
was a member of one of those many orders so common with 
the gentlemen of France. 

Such was his exterior, forming altogether a striking and 
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noble figure. Nor were his maimers other than in harmony with 
his person. He had the refinement and frankness of the best 
class of the En^sh militarj, with the ease, politeness, and 
vivacity of the French. Intelligent, yet willing to receive 
information ; familiar, but not obtrusive, he had a sufficient 
share of vanity, yet not vanity of an offensive kind ; for though 
fully conscious of his own merits and accomplishments, he was 
by no means insensible to the claims and qualifications of 
others ; so that, though he took every little opportunity to 
show himself to the best advantage, he nevertheless perfectly 
understood and practised that nice axt of becoming a favourite 
in society, which arises not merely from making your company 

E leased with you, but better pleased with themselves for 
aving conversed with you. Those who possess this delicate 
tact, which requires the union of good sen^e^and goodnature, 
are always favourites in a domestic circle, alw^s popular in a 
general one. 

Yery few Frenchmen go deep into a subject of discussion. 
They are delighted with it, play with it, skim over it, and 
sport with a topic of discourse as an early March butterfly does 
with the new found simshine, flitting from flower to tree, from 
tree to wall, to bask in aU the varieties of its warmth and 
reflection. The Marquis, in general matters, was very much 
of this class. It was difficult to fix him to a steady point of 
discourse ; and yet he seemed to feel the subject in aU its 
varieties, aU its capabilities of position. I soon found he was 
a great favourite with the women. Old or young, married or 
single, no matter, the Marquis had the power to charm them 
all ; and here the kindly feelings of his heart as weU as his 
natural gallantry came into play. He had the utmost defer- 
ence and respect for age. There was a very old lady in the 
house where I saw him ; and I could not but observe how 
ready he was to devote his little good-natured attentions to 
her. He used to say that there was a tenderness about infancy 
and age which he could not resist ; he loved those dear old 
people ; and the last years of life were so f uU of suffering, 
that they must be comforted. There was, too, a little girl in 
the house, a child of one of the old servants. They used to 
call her Babee; and the good-natured Marquis would play 
with her, dance with her, and toss her up in the air, till she 
would lauffh and scream again with delight. And often 
would he help to dress her, and make her fine with a red 
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sash or some gay ornament which, no doubt, he purposely 
procured for her pleasure. Babee, I believe, loved nothing in 
the world more dearly than himself; for she woidd run ta 
him the moment he made his appearance, bring her kitten 
and put it upon his lap, offer him her bon-bons, and cry after 
him most lustily when he went away. 

With the married ladies, the Marquis practised considerable 
gallantry, but very harmlessly ; as if he would let them see 
that he thought the whole sex worthy his tenderness and 
respect, and that married women were not to be thrown aside 
and neglected only because their lot in life was fixed. With 
the younger and single ladies, the Marquis was, I fear, a littie 
coquettish, even at the age when I knew him. He had never 
been married. In early life the war, the loss of his property, 
his exile and poverty, were sufficient causes to keep him 
single. But nevertheless he told us he had often been most 
deeply in love. From his own account of these love fits, and 
from what I heard of him from his friends, I was led to form 
the opinion that he was indebted for the single blessedness of 
his condition (which he used to say he lamented) to his own 
vanity ; for he was so sure of pleasing, of winning anybody 
he liked, and so many ladies liked hnn, that he could not 
bring himself to ^. With him Cupid's wing was always on 
the nutter ; but it never led the way to, never folded before, 
the altar of Hymen. If the Marquis is still alive (and I hope 
he may be), I will venture to say he is to this hour a bache- 
lor ; one of those bachelors, perhaps, who having let their day 
go by, find themselves advance into the vale of years with 
a desire for domestic happiness, but still remain single, 
because they have now reached that period of life when 
they have too much good sense to marry a young woman, and 
too much good taste to take an old one ; and this is the fate 
and the feeling of many an old bachelor. 

For the rest, the Marquis was very lively, and played 
tastefully on the violin. He was fond, too, of field sports, 
and a great amateur of fortifications. By his conversation he 
seemed to have some knowledge as an engineer, but I was 
too ignorant of the subject to be able to estimate his acquain- 
tance with it. As a soldier, I knew he had been zealous, 
brave, and devoted to the Eoyal cause. I do not know if he 
had ever been in command, though it was not imlikely ; for 
the Yendean officers were frequently chosen by the peasantry 
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on the necessities of the moment, when they rose at the 
summons of the tocsin to take the field ; and when the fight 
was over, at least at the commencement of the war, they 
would hasten back to their homes, and there stay tiU thej 
were again called out to encounter their enemies. 

The Marquis was by no means unacquainted with literature. 
He had read most of the eminent French writers; and he 
would often recite a speech from Racine. The Iphiginie 
en Aidide was his favourite play, and AchiUe his favourite 
character in it. He had seen Talma act that part in the 
capital ; so had I, not long before ; and I observed he imi- 
tated the French Eoscius in his delivery, but it was rather 
caricatured, since he caught the. peculiarities of the original, 
but without the feeling and the grace which made those 
peculiarities agreeable. 

Though generally, as I have before stated, prone to playful 
conversation, that sported everywhere and rested nowhere, yet 
there were moments, though rare, when the discourse of the 
Marquis took a solid, almost a serious cast. This was ever 
the case when he spoke of the sufferings of his friends and his 
countrymen in the war of La Vendee. Of Cath61ineau, Le- 
scure, Talmont, Henri de la Roche Jacqueline, D'Elb^, and 
others, he spoke in terms of the utmost enthusiasm ; he said 
no praise could equal their merit— greater, nobler, braver 
spirits the world had never seen in any age or country. Ta 
think how they had fought, struggled, suffered, died ! — it was 
a subject to stir the coldest heart. It did, indeed, act most 
forcibly on the feelings of our Marquis ; many an event, and 
many an interesting circumstance, did he relate to me of the 
Vendean war. His accounts, too, of the people of La Vendee — 
their character, habits, manners, their virtues, and their hardi- 
hood, were all replete with interest, and evinced much shrewd- 
ness of observation, and a perfect knowledge of the subject. 

One day when we called on him, we were ushered at once 
into a little parlour. He was busied ; his gteat dog, with 
curly hair (which his master used to comb and brush as he 
did his own), lay at his feet. The little girl Babee was drum- 
ming with a couple of sticks on the bottom of an old chair, as 
the Marquis, with the full power of his lungs, sung to her 
one of the airs from Jocondey at that time a very popular 
opera in Paris ; and whilst thus exercising his voice, he was 
employed in a way that would make an Englishman smile ; 
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yet tlie occupation was not at all extraordinary in a French- 
man^ though that Frenchman was an accomplished gentleman 
in mind and manners, and had been a soldier, and was the 
last representative of a Yendean family of the old noblesse. 
The Marquis was busy with a little patty-pan, making a sort 
of sweet composition, which he said was for Babee. I after- 
wards found that our gallant acquaintance was by no means 
an indifferent cook. Necessity, perhaps, had taught him in 
the days of his distress ; and probably from habit and 
volatility, he would now and then practise the culinary art. 
Indeed, I observed that one striking feature in his character 
was, the perfect ease and nonchalance with which he would 
turn to the most opposite employments or subjects of dis- 
oourse. He would dance with Bab6e, or talk of Mr. Pitt 
(whom he used to call Mr. Peed), or make love to his host's 
sister, or be tender with her grandmother, or become enthusi- 
astic and excited about the Yendeans, or talk of fortifications, 
or brush his great dog, or recite Racine, or make barley- 
sugar ; going from one thing to the other, and aU with the 
same facility and good- will. 

The Marquis received us most kindly, with the courtesy of 
French politeness in its most finished style. He talked of our 
tour, and asked us many questions about it ; and appeared to 
feel an interest in our accounts and observations, particularly 
in those respecting Brittany. He mentioned his former 
residence in England ; and spoke in the highest terms of the 
English ; and of Mr. Peed, whom he rightly deemed to have 
heen one of the greatest men in the world. He touched on 
the subject of Quiberon Bay, and the poor French emigrants 
there landed and cut to pieces. But he had both justice and 
generosity enough not to cast the whole blame of the failure 
on our government, as almost every other Frenchman had 
done. He said the intention was good ; but the thing was ill- 
timed ; too late ; observing, and with much truth, that half 
the success or the failure of human affairs, did not depend so 
much on their own merits as on those few simple words — 
**too soon,'* or *'too late." 

In return for his courtesy to my country, I let him know 
that I was not unacquainted with the heroism of his ; and that 
I had the honour of then speaking to one of the brave spirits 
of La Yend6e. He bowed in acknowledgment^of the compli- 
ment that was most justly paid to him ; and seemed pleased. 
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gratified ; for the wax of La Vendee was tHe chord |that when 
touched found an immediate response in his feelings. Much 
I then heard that greatly delighted me ; but not' then alone ; 
for he was glad to have an opportunity of expatiating on a 
favourite subject of conversation. 

It chanced that one day he mentioned to me some par- 
ticulars which greatly interested me, respecting a girl whose 
name was Jeanne Lobin; she had, he said, been slightly 
mentioned in the Memoirs of Madame de la Eoche Jacqueline^ 
as having acted an heroic part during the Vendean war. I 
listened to all the Marquis told me with deep attention ; and I 
trust, the following narrative, which I have since penned in 
record of the virtues and heroism of Jeanne, will not be 
perused without interest by my readers. 

THE OEPHANS OF LA VEND:6E. 

O she, that hath a heart of that fine frame 
To pay this deht of love hut to a hrother. 

Shaxspere. 

That spirit of heroic devotion to the cause of loyalty and 

religion, which had so long been gathering strength for the 

most formidable opposition in the minds of the Yendeans, at 

once burst forth on the demand being made, accompanied by 

an attempt to enforce it, that three hundred thousand men for 

the revolutionary army should be supplied from the Bocage. 

Throughout that land of peace (except a few restless men in 

the larger towns, who find peace nowhere because discontent 

is witlun themselves), all were devoted to the throne, the 

church, and the old established order of things. To be 

driven then from their homes, to take up arms, in order to 

subvert all that they most revered, was a tyranny to which 

no force could compel their obedience. All were conscious 

that a crisis was at hand— aU saw the storm gathering and 

rolling on from every quarter, but none knew exactly where 

the first shock would be felt. The demand for drafting the 

peasantry occasioned great consternation ; wives, mothers, 

sisters, and friends, anticipated only dishonour or death for 

their countrjnnen, who should be forced from their homes, or 

the most cruel persecutions if they refused to go. All waa 

anxiety and alarm. 

But throughout the whole of the Bocage by none was this 
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felt more intensely than by Jeanne Lobin. The anxiety of 
this poor girl was for a brother, an only brother, who was 
numbered amongst the young men demanded by the con- 
scription. The ties of affection subsisting between these 
young people were of a more than ordinary kind ; as, in 
addition to that love which it was natural for the children of 
one and the same parents to entertain towards each other, 
peculiar circumstances had given to theirs a character of its 
own. Pierre Lobin was more than ten years older than his 
sister Jeanne ; their parents had died, one within a short time 
of the other, when she was scarcely eight years of age ; and 
Pierre, whose disposition was remarkably steady, and his 
heart good and feeling, immediately took upon himself the 
office of a parent towards the little Jeanne. He had work 
enough to do, to enable him to keep her without sending her 
to a hospital, or begging the sisters of charily, or the ladies 
of the neighbouring chateau, to take her off his hands. He 
had, too, the poor cottage in which his parents died; and, 
moreover, he inherited his father's spirit of independence; 
for his father always said he was better bom than fortunate. 
His ancestors had been farmers on a larger scale than he was, 
and had lived almost as well as the cure ; and though he had, 
somehow or other, gone down in the world, so that he was 
only a labourer, he had never begged alms at a convent door, 
nor burthened any one for himself or his family; and he 
counselled Pierre to be honest, to serve God, the king, and 
his seigneur, as long as he lived, and to work hard so as to 
keep up his own independence. 

Pierre, therefore, determined that he woidd work hard, and 
maintain his little sister, as well as he could, and ask help 
from no one. And as there is a feeling of seK-satisfaction 
which accompanies every good action, even so did Pierre's 
heart appear to himself lighter, and his spirits gayer, the 
more he now laboured for two instead of one. In the day- 
time he was obliged to be from home ; and as Jeanne was too 
little to be left entirely to herseK for so many hours, he got a 
neighbour to look after her whilst he was absent, and he 
always went to fetch her himself on his return of an evening 
from his work. There was something which struck every one 
who knew them as peculiarly touching in the love of so young 
a man for his little orphan sister. Pierre was not more than 
nineteen when he £rst took on him this fatherly office. All his 
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affectioiLS seemed fixed on the cUld. After the labours of the 
day she was his delight ; and he was frequently seen sitting at 
his door, of a summer's evening, with little Jeanne on his 
knees, endeavouring to instruct her as well as he could, and 
to convey to her as much of knowledge as he himself possessed; 
ajid though that was very scanty, yet he could read well, and 
was not ignorant of writing. For these accomplishments he 
was indebted to the cure of the parish, imder whose direction 
there had been, for many years, a boy's school in the village. 
Pierre had also a large share of natural good sense, and a 
still larger of good feeling ; and all his pains were anxiously 
bestowed to biing Jeanne up to be a modest, virtuous, and 
industrious girl. 

His tenderness for her, and his consideration for her wants, 
knew no bounds. He never went to work without taking 
care that there should be something for her to carry in her 
basket for her dinner, when she went to his neighbour's 
cottage to play with the other children. He wore his old 
jacket till it was threadbare, to save what he could to buy her 
a Simday frock ; and, as he was very ingenious, he learnt to 
plait straw, in the way some of the country people do in the 
provinces, to make her a bonnet, to keep off the sun and the 
flies. Pierre, though nineteen years old, and one of the finest 
young men in the Socage, with the heart of many a maiden 
sighing to win his, preferred his little sister's company to all 
the attractions of the young and fair. 

But his kindness did not rest in amusing, teaching or 
merely providing necessaries for her. Jeanne, when so yoimg, 
was but sickly — a poor, thin, delicate child, quite xmlike the 
child of rustic life. A dangerous fever prevailed in the 
Socage, and she was one of the first who caught it. During 
this iUnesd her brother did what he never did before — he 
humbled his very independence of spirit for her dear sake ; 
he could not make up his mind to quit her for one hour when 
she was so ill ; he gave up his work, therefore, whilst the 
fever lasted, and begged help of a neighbouring convent, by 
the recommendation of the cure of the p£u:ish. Help was 
granted, and as much as he could desire, even more; for 
many came forward with every offer of assistance, but no one 
would Pierre permit to supply his place as a nurse to the 
little Jeaime. In this illness all the tenderness of his heart 
showed itself in its most amiable light. He watched the poor 
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cliild day and night with the utmost yigilance, squeezed the 
pomegranates for her into water, and kept the cooling add drink 
always at hand to quench her thirst ; and when so ill that she 
could not even take the cup to drink it, he would give it her 
in a spoon, as if life or death depended on his care and gentle- 
ness in this constant attention. Every change of countenance 
he watched with intense anxiety; and when she lay in extreme 
danger, hanging between the hope of recovery and the fear of 
the grave, he was often seen, bathed in tears, or on his knees 
before a small image of the Virgin, making vows, and offering 
prayers to her and to all the saints for the preservation of his 
sister. 

The poor youth scarcely took nourishment enough to keep 
himself alive during her danger, so anxious was he as to the 
issue of her illness; and when she got something better, which 
was not a little indicated by her becoming very fretful and 
often crying, she did not know why, Pierre was seen, like the 
tenderest mother, walking up and down the room hour 
after hour with Jeanne in his arms, or holding her on his 
knees, because the child cried less or seemed easiest when he 
(^d so. When she recovered, his joy knew no bounds; he 
bought a little silver heart, out of his first earnings, and hung 
it up in the church at the altar of Our Lady in fulfilment of 
his vow, as his offering for Jeanne's restoration to health; and 
he dropped, in the poor box, at the church door, some of his 
gains, three several saints' days. He did not let his sister 
feel any want ^from his making these small offerings, which 
were great matters for him; though he was suspected of 
having deprived himself of many necessaries and comforts in 
order to bestow them. 

After the fever, Pierre was so afraid of losing her by a 
return of it, that his care became more than ever active, and 
was at first injudicious, for he feared to let her move out if 
the rain, that often fell in the Bocage, did but moisten the 
ground. Somebody told him he was unwise in this, and that 
the best thing he could do for Jeanne, to strengthen her weak 
frame, and overcome the delicacy of her health, was to let her 
run about in aU weathers, and never think of harm, with the 
other children of the village ; to let her go into the woods 
and pick sticks for their fuel, and do anything out of doors, 
and tire herself well out before she went to bed, and then she 
would grow up a strong young woman. 
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Pierre followed tliis counsel ; it completely answered ; and 
seeing Jeanne, who was formerly so pale and thin, soon become 
stouter, and, at last, even look blooming, her fond brother 
was so delighted with her improvement, that in order to 
confirm it, with perfect good will and true Vendean simplicity, 
he taught her lus own manly exercises and sports. He in* 
structed her how to play '* the balls," then a great game in 
the Bocage, to ride, to leap her horse (for the peasantry had 
easy access to the horses of the farmers and yeomen whom 
they served), and even to hunt in the woods. These exercises 
80 fitted for a high-spirited young man, and so unfit for a 
gentle young woman, may, by their frequent recurrence, have 
raised in Jeanne an emulation of her brother's spirit, as well 
as of his sports ; and have given that turn to her character 
which displayed itself in the very singular circumstances that 
will presently be related. 

If the love and care of Pierre for his orphan sister had been 
exemplary, her gratitude and affection to him was not less 
conspicuous. She had been accustomed from eight years old^ 
till she completed her nineteenth year, to find all her wants, 
all her comforts supplied by his industry, and his hand ; he 
had watched over her in sickness, sustained her in youth, 
taught her, encouraged, cherished her; he had so supplied 
the place both of father and mother, that though an orj^an, 
she had never felt the destitution, the loneliness of heart, 
which too often marks the early stages of the life of those 
who are thus untimely bereaved of their dearest earthly ties. 
Pierre was all the world to her ; and she almost adored him ; 
he was the model by which she dressed her own thoughts, 
since Pierre's opinion, and what Pierre did, were ever right 
in her eyes, under any circumstances, and on all points. 

Jeanne was not less Hke her brother in face and person than 
in the strong affections of her character, in her deep sense of 
what was moral, and what was religious according to the 
creed of her church ; and in a high feaness spirit. Pierre had 
praised her for the bold manner in whicji she learnt to ride, 
and to follow with the peasantry in the train of the seigneur 
when he went to hunt in the woods. This was enough to 
encourage her ; and she soon felt no woman's fears in any of 
the masculine exercises shared with him. These exercises 
had an influence on her person ; for she was tall, and, for a 
female, muscular. She could row a boat on the riyer as weU 

p 
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as he did. Exposure to the weather, to the heat in suininer^ 
and to the cold in winter, had early destroyed the delicacy of 
her complexion ; she was dark and tanned : but her f eatures, 
though not delicate, were finely turned and striking. Her 
hair was black as the wing of a raven ; and her eyes were* 
also black and lustrous. She was nearly as taU as her brother; 
and when, sportively, she would put on his waistcoat, his 
jacket, and his cap, she looked so like him that at a short 
distance she might have been mistaken for him ; for though, 
so much younger than himself, her masculine exercises and 
habits, by destroying the delicacy of early youth in her ap- 
pearance, caused her to look many years older than she really 
was. Notwithstanding all this, however, Jeanne Lobin was still 
a very handsome young woman. Her beauty waa of the com- 
manding order ; and Qiere were many who greatly admired 
her ; for she was far, very far beyond a peasant, both in 
manners and education. For the latter she was much indebted 
to the good old cur6, who, feeling considerable regard for the- 
orphans, took a lively interest in their welfare and improve- 
ment ; and had been in the habit of lending them many books, 
historical and other, to read together of an evening after their 
work was done. And thus as they possessed good sense, with 
a desire for knowledge, they soon became very much superior 
to the station they occupied in society, and were held in 
universal respect. 

The character, person, and education of Jeanne attracted 
the notice of a young man of the Bocage, who was the son of 
an opulent farmer. £[e had studied for the priesthood ; but 
gave up all idea of the church in consequence of his love for 
Jeanne, and a desire for military service. Jeanne, however, 
would not accept his attentions, though he offered to make 
her his wife. Having unhappily imbibed the revolutionary 
opinions of the day, on the breaking out of the civil war, he 
joined the forces raised by the National Convention; and 
having first served as a volunteer, he soon attained rank, and 
became a captain of hussars. 

Such was the history of La Foret ; the rejected suitor of 
Jeanne Lobin. 

As for her brother ; though at the commencement of the 
troubles in La Yeudee he was past thirty he was still iinmar- 
ried, nor did he think of altering his condition. One motive 
for hifl remaining single arose from a fear that if he topk a 
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wife she might be jealous of his kindness to Jeanne ; and he 
could never make up his mind to be other than as a father to 
her : no, he could never think of his cottage and Jeanne not 
there, with any degree of satisfaction or complacency. She 
was industrious ; she added to his means by the labours of her 
wheel and her needle ; she managed all, and studied to make 
his home so happy to him that Pierre never felt the want of 
that sweet intercourse of domestic feeling and confidence, 
which none but a woman can create in home, and which is 
seldom foimd to arise from any less endearing bonds than 
those of husband and wife. But Pierre had considered his 
sister from a child, as a helpless being, dependent on himself 
alone, and perhaps he doubted if any wife would love him 
half so well as she did, or make him so happy. No change^ 
therefore, took place in the simple mode of life of this orphan 
pair. Their greatest griefs arose from the troubles of their 
mends : they had none of their own ; and they had many 
neighbours who were kind to them, for everybody loved them, 
6U(£ was their unaffected worth. The lord: and lady of the 
chateau always noticed them with especial favour ; and the 
cur6 of the parish, was their best friend, and used to call them 
his children. 

All this was happiness; such happiness, that Pierre and 
Jeanne never asked each other the question if they were 
happy, or talked about the way in which such a blessing ia 
most likely to be found ; they>tiianked God for all they posr 
sessed and were perfectly contented^ without being able to 
discuss the subject as theorists and philosophers. JBut, alasi I 
when was true happiness in this world ever known to last ? 
Death, circumstance, and change, are always at work to prove 
*' that all is transitory on this side the grave! " From ihair 
natural goodness, their mutual affection, and the simplicity of 
their lives, Jeanne and Pierre had as long a continuance of 
blessing, unmixed by severe calamity or real evils,. ae can, 
perhaps, be hoped for in this world ; for all went well with 
them till the demoniacal spirit of the Erench revolution began 
to spread itself abroad. This led to some disputes and quamls 
in -me towns (though never amongst the peasantry) of La 
Vendue; for the towns, about this period, began to have 
poured into them many fierce partisemsjof that republican 
movement which was now agitating all .£ranoe ; no wonder 
that it should have been so, lor towns are.almost, always tibe 
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first plaoes to catch an unwholesome infection, a pestilence, or 
a political fever : such things thrive best in plethoric bodies, 
and soon communicate the contagion far and wide. 

Then came the conscription, and Pierre's name was one of 
the first that was drawn for the revolutionary ranks. The 
agony of mind which Jeanne endured at the thoughts of 
parting from her brother, and for such a service, is not to 
be described. It was on the 10th of March, 1793, that the 
conscripts so dr^wn determined on a desperate resistance. 
The republican officer, and the civil administration in vain 
attempted to compel obedience. The officer next ordered his 
men under arms, brought out a cannon, and discharged it on 
the refractory conscripts. Pierre Lobin was the first to pro- 
pose to his brother Yendeans to rush on the piece in a body, 
and secure it from doing harm : he led, and his companions 
followed him ; the cannon was abandoned, the military fled, 
and the conscripts, still free, returned to their homes, well 
knowing that every one of them would henceforth be marked 
men : certain, on the first opportunity, to be included within 
any scheme for vengeance which the Eevolutionists might be 
able to form against them. 

Pierre, on once more returning to his home, found his sister 
almost distracted with grief at the thought of having lost him ; 
but she was now even hysterical with joy on his return to the 
cottage ; and, in the excess of her feelings and of her anxiety, 
she gave him a consecrated heart of metal, a kind of talisman 
in which aU the Yendeans placed much faith, and wore them, 
in their battles. Jeanne tied the little heart with a piece of 
blue ribbon round his neck, and begged him, for her sake, 
thus ever to wear it on his bosom. Pierre, for fear of 
alarming her, did not teU her the conspicuous part he had 
borne in the exploit of the cannon, so that she let him go out 
again that same morning, without much uneasiness. He went 
on a purpose that was serious (but this he did not tell her) ; 
for he had promised to meet a few chosen spirits amongst the 
peasantry, who were eager to concert measures to open at 
once the war on the Blues ; as they felt convinced, after the 
feat of that day, more republican soldiers would be poured 
into the Bocage to enforce the conscription without delay. 
Pierre met his companions ; and ere they parted, each bound 
himself by a solemn oath to be true to the brothers of that 
«on£ed,eracy, to their chiefs, and to the Bourbons of France : 
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for though, the king had not long before been murdered on 
the BcafEold, the Vendeans never would cease to shout ** Five 
UEoir' 

It was on the evening of this day that Jaques Oathelineau 
(who afterwards rose to the rank of general during the war), 
of the village of Pin en Mauges, was employed in making 
bread for his children, when he received the news of what had 
80 lately passed about the conscripts, their resistance, and 
Pierre's feat of the cannon. Cathelineau, one of the bravest 
of men, endowed by nature with the most remarkable talents 
for military exploits, was no other than a common hawker of 
woollen goods— poor, humble, and laborious. He was about 
forty years old at the time the troubles broke out in France. 
Sudk was the man whose name was destined to become cele- 
brated througout Europe, and immortalised in the records of 
his country. He had so little education, that some have 
asserted he could not even read; but this was not true. 
Cathelineau wrote his own orders, and whatever letters were 
necessary to be despatched to the other chiefs during the war. 

Cathelineau possessed the most imbounded influence over 
the people of his own district, an influence subsequently 
extended throughout all La Vendee, as his talents developed 
themselves during the war. He bore with him, also, all the 
weight of a strong and a good character : he was imiversally 
allowed to be religious, and of unskaken integrity — a man 
not to be corrupted by self-interest or ambition. His courage, 
though hardy and daring, was accompanied by a temperance 
and readiness of resource that made liTm equal to the moment, 
however difficult or unexpected might be its circumstances ; 
and there was a warmth in his feelings that carried with it all 
the convincing power of sincerity. His eloquence was extra- 
ordinary, and produced the most extraordinary effects on his 
auditors. *' Shall we make our way through these numbers?" 
**Is there a hope of competing with these odds?" "Let 
Cathelineau speak to the men, and we shall beat," said 
D'Elbe. The eloquence of Cathelineau, like that of the lower 
classes in general, in moments of deep feeling, or during 
events of high excitement, was rough but manly, full of flgure 
and of force ; and he was accustomed to draw his illustrations 
from circumstances of the moment. He frequently spoke 
under the impression of the event : tears would roll down his 
cheeks as he harangued his troops ; and his feelings spread 
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inih an astonishing power and velocity throughout the 
assembled hosts. Many rushed on certain death at his 
bidding ; and no man ever turned his back where Cathelineau 
led the way. His piety also gave a high character to his 
military influence : he woidd cause the men to kneel down and 
pray for victory at the moment before an onset ; and however 
great might be the tumult, his single word would hush it into 
stillness after victory. 

Such a character as Oathelineau would furnish materials 
for scenes by a Shakspere ; so, indeed, would such characters 
as Lescure, Henri de la Bochejaoqueline, and other of the 
noble spirits of La Vend6e : even yet too little known, even 
now but beginning to receive those honours to their memory, 
of which they are as worthy as the most celebrated names of 
ancient Greece, of Home, or of England. 

The future general of the Vendean forces was, as I have 
said, making bread for his children when he received the 
news of that day's encounter. Without, apparently at least, 
the consideration of a moment (though we cannot but suppose 
the subject had before occupied such a mind as his), }xb 
adopted the resolution of heading his fellow-countr^en 
agamst the revolutionists. He would no longer stand by and 
see the injustice and violence of a faction hold their course 
unreproved. His wife, anxious for her numerous offsprings 
whose very sustenance depended on the labours of their father, 
begged, Reeled, and -wiiSi tears supplicated him to desist from 
his purpose. But, taking the loaf of bread he had been 
kneading in his hands, he looked up and prayed to Ged, that 
if he could no longer labour to earn bread for his children, 
He would give it to them, as He had done to His chosen 
people in times past, since he but abandoned his labour to 
fulfil that first duty, which taught him to attempt the deliver- 
ance of his country. 

He then wiped his hands and arms, put on his coat, and, 
unmoved by the prayers of his wife, who threw herseU at 
his feet in tib.e attempt to stop him, passed gently by her, and 
went forth into the street. There, for the first time, he pub- 
licly addressed the people, and spoke to them with that reso- 
lution and energy wliich were ever after such marked features 
in his character. He set forth in this powerful harangue the 
horrors, the misery, that awaited them and all France, if the 
violence of the Eepublicans was suffered to hold its course. 
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T^ot a man present but felt the force of his eloquence ; not one, 
hut, inspired with the example of his spirit, eagerly called on 
him to lead forward — ^they were ready to follow him even to 
death. 

** Forward, then, my countrymen ! " said Oathelineau, " for- 
ward to La Foiteveniere ; there let the tocsin summon our 
brothers to arms." They set out instantly ; and Oathelineau, 
sounding the tocsin with his own hands, assembled another 
host of the Bocage, made another appeal to them, and with 
equal success*. Such was the first movement that set into 
action that mighty wheel of the Yendean war, which revolved 
with astonishing velocity ; and, during the time of its course, 
defied aU the combined forces of the Eevolution, its most 
disciplined armies, its generals, its administrators, and its 
demagogues; and though most of its bravest men were 
crushed imder its weight, it was not before they had been 
raised to the summit of honour that a glorious death gave the 
last and most enduring memory to their names. 

It was nine o'clock on the night following the first day of 
the insurrrction, whilst OatheHneau was yet surrounded by his 
partisans, taking order to march on the morrow for a medi^ 
tated attack on &e republican detachment stationed at Jallais, 
when a yoimg woman, unabashed by the scene, by the num- 
bers of men who, with anger and daring imprinted on their 
countenances, stood aroimd their leader, came forward, with 
a disordered air, and an expression of grief and distress about 
her, that seemed almost to have driven her to despair, and 
demanded which was Oathelineau: it was Oathelineau she 
wanted ; for it was he who had summoned the men of the 
Bocage by the sound of the tocsin. Oathelineau made himself 
known, and demanded of her what she required. 

''My brother," she cried, in a voice almost frantic with 
grief — " give me my brother ! " 

Oathelineau fancied her to be some unhappy maniac, so 
wild were her looks, so abrupt her appearance ; and still she 
gave no explanation, but continued to repeat frantically — 
** My brother — give me my brother ! " 

A bystander, who knew her weU, and all that had recently 
happened, soon explained the matter. Pierre Lobin, her 
brouer, he said, had been the principal leader in the re- 
sistance offered by the conscripts, and had since been taken by 
the gens-d'armes, for his exploit in seizing the cannon: he was 
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on the next day to be tried (for at the beginning of the civil 
war there were such things as pretended trials; murdering 
and butchering a prisoner as soon as taken, without even this 
mockery of justice, not being yet found the readiest way to 
settle matters of o^ence towards the Eepublicans), and there 
was not a doubt the sentence of that trial would be death. 
The story of Pierre and Jeanne were too well known not to 
have been heard before now by Oathelineau ; and no sooner 
was it whispered round — *'The orphan," than a universal 
feeling of pity and sympathy for the distress of this poor girl 
seemed for a moment to suspend even the general interest for 
the public cause. 

Gathelineau, himself a father, felt for the fatherless ; and 
with that tenderness which is usually found to accompany a 
great mind and a courageous spirit, he now endeavoured to 
comfort Jeanne, and to assure her that he and his friends 
would attempt the liberation of her brother. They were about 
to attack the detachment of Eepublicans which held hinx 
prisoner. The knowledge of his danger would hasten and 
stimulate their purpose. Jeanne wanted to join them. *' Give 
her arms — she would mount a horse, or follow in their ranks : 
let her but go with the men of the Bocage to save her brother.'* 
This Oathelmeau positively refused, and refused with a tone of 
authority : his word from the first was a law, and no man 
present would suffer what he would not permit. The day was 
not yet arrived when many gallant hearts amongst the Yen- 
dean women fought for their fathers, husbands, children^ 
homes, and, rushing to the onset, met death as bravely as the 
men. Obliged to remain, Jeanne was compelled to place her 
hopes in the promises of Gathelineau. Nor did he fail in 
realising them ; for the attack on the republican detachment 
was made with perfect success by these hardy adventurers, 
Pierre was freed, and the rising in the Bocage became general 
and enthusiastic, so much had this successful attempt given 
confidence to, and inspired with emulation, aU hearts in La 
Vendee. It is not my purpose to give an account of the war : 
to do so would require a volume, and one that would be un- 
necessary, as the whole of its most important points have been 
fully detailed by others. I shall say nothing more of it^ 
therefore, than occasionally to state such facts as are con- 
nected with the circumstances of the story I have imdertaken 
to record. 
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Pierre Lobin was amongst the foremost, after his deliyer- 
ancey to devote himself to the cause of the Boyalists : he was 
soon ready for the field; since, like his fellows, a small knap- 
sack of necessaries strung at his back, a short gun slung over 
his shoulder, a powder horn and pouch, and his Yendean 
quarter-stafE in hand, with his fur cap on his head, were all 
his equipment for a soldier's life. The peasantry by this time 
had been joined by the gentry and noblesse, who were no 
less eager than themselves to take the field and repel the 
intrusion of the republican troops. The chiefs and officers 
were numerous ; some of these were of the most ancient and 
noble families in the Socage ; others were merely peasants^ 
like Cathelineau, selected on account of their superior intel- 
ligence, spirit, or skill; not a few of the gentlemen also 
served in the ranks as volunteers, for in the early stage of 
the war no one thought of himself, or of the station he was 
to hold in it, for any other object than the good of the cause 
he had espoused. Ambition had not yet crept into the Bocage,. 
though it afterwards did in a few instances, and sullied the 
generous conduct of some individuals who intrigued for, and 
quarrelled about, command, even in the face of danger and 
of death. Amongst the early chiefs were names that, from 
the glory they subsequently acquired, will be remembered as 
loDg as history endures. 

Of these I ^all mention but a few. The calm and daring 
La Charette, the heroic Lescure, and Henri de la Boche- 
(under whom Pierre served), whose spirit and 
Lood have scarcely a parallel, save in the records of 
chivalry. 

Noble minded, full of spirit, endowed with feeling and 
genius, and capable of attaining excellence in whatever he 
diose to undertake, De la Boche Jacqueline turned the whole 
energies of his ardent mind on the means that would be most 
effectual to serve his coimtry ; to her cause he gave up him- 
self and all that he possessed without the least reserve. He 
saw his chateau, the dwelling of his ancient and noble fore- 
fathers, burnt and pillaged without regret for his own personal 
loss. In the field he was ever the foremost to meet danger, to 
rush upon the cannon, to mount a breach, to undertake the 
hazard of a desperate enterprise, and the last who stood firm 
to cover a retreat, and only then to f oUow when an over- 
whelming force compelled. In one instance he scaled & 
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battered wall, and tore out the stones with his hands to assist 
in forming the breach, whilst the cannon and musketry were 
playing upon him : he was unhurt, not a ball touched him ; 
and these sort of escapes so often occurred that many of the 
peasantry believed, 6om the purity of his morals and his 
high courage, that his guardian saint would not suffer him 
ix) be injured ; many also thought it safe to be near him. 

Such was Henri de la Eochejacqueline. He obtained 
during the war the name of " the Intrepid." He was the chief 
to whom Pierre Lobin attached himself on first joining the 
Itoyalists; and when Henri, soon after, led his country- 
men to battle with that energetic and characteristic address — 
'^ If I advance, foUowme ; if I fiy, shoot me ; if I faU, avenge 
me ; " none felt its animating effects more powerfully ihsai did 
Pierre Lobin. Yet then, even then, for a few moments, he 
left the ranks, and lingered behind to bid a last farewell to 
his sister. Jeanne, overwhelmed with grief, could scarcely 
answer her brother's adieu for her tears. 

" You must not cry, Jeanne," he said, " I go to follow 
Monsieur Henri. You would not have the Bocage overrun 
by the Blues ? They would murder our people, as they have 
done all the Eoyalists of Paris." 

'*No," said Jeanne, **I cry because they will not let me 
go with you. Pierre, I would fight by your side, and live or 
die with you, as well as any of them, if they would but give 
me arms and let me go with you." 

** No women are allowed to follow," said Pierre. *' God 
bless you, dear Jeanne ; if I live I will return to you — ^if I die 
pray for me." 

He kissed poor Jeanne hastily but affectionately, and 
saying softly, as if giving vent to his thoughts, "My poor 
sister, may God comfort her ! " he rushed forward, waved his 
hand as he ran, once more looked back, and was speedily 
with the men who followed Monsieur Henri. 

Pierre Lobin soon acquired a high character for obedience, 
steadiness, courage, and humanity. He was a universal 
favourite ; and was chosen on account of his quickness and 
intelligence to act as a petty officer, frequently leading small 
parties of the men, or bearing messages, like an aide-de-camp, 
from post to post, both before and during an action. He was 
also found very useful in standing as a sentinel ; for brave as 
the peasantry were, and strange as it may seem, they ooald 
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never be brought to fulfil that simple duty. They did not 
•comprehend its importance, so that the officers were obliged 
to stand sentinels themselves wherever they were required. 
But in this particular Pierre was no less serviceable than in 
ihose other duties that required boldness of action in the field. 
All went well with him. He had yet received no woimd, 
though he had been in several engagements ; and he became 
•enthusiastic in his devotion to the royal cause. 

Though he served more immediately under De la Bochejac- 
quelinOy on account of some old family tie of feudal depen- 
dence, he was not, however, confined to his command alone ; 
for in cases of sudden emergency, or in the absence of Henri, 
he was occasionally drafted to another troop. Sometimes 
also another officer came to supply the place of his leader, 
there being nothing like regular discipline, or any organized 
bodies resembling regular regiments, at the commencement of 
the war, though they were afterwards established and sup- 
ported with considerable energy and success. 

Many were the actions in which Pierre behaved nobly, 
particidarly in those of Thenars and Parthenay, where the 
Yendeans obtained the most signal victories. In one of 
these Pierre Lobin bore so conspicuous a part, that I shall 
have something to say about it anon. Before doing so, a few 
words respecting their general mode of warfare wiU not be 
misplaced. 

The Bocage, from having no chain of mountains, no very 
extensive valleys, and being intersected by narrow cross- 
ways, between hedges ajid woods, in all directions, was, 
to an invading army, little better than a labyrinth, most 
perilous to the troops, and most bewildering for the tactics of 
a general. Disadvantageous a? were these local circum- 
stances to the republican army, they were of the utmost 
benefit to the native troops ; and enabled them to carry on a 
sort of bush-fighting, Hke the warfare of the North American 
Indians. 

The Yendeans would spread themselves, in profound silence, 
behind the hedges and thickets, so as to surround their 
enemies, who could neither ascertain their numbers, nor the 
precise points of their attack. Then, on a given signal, they 
would fire simxdtaneously ; and ere the Bepublicans could 
recover from their consternation, or know how to act, with 
loud orieB and their perpetual exdamationB of '^Yive le 
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£oi ! " the peasantiy would rush out, and make direct for the 
cannon, jump upon it, seize it, and often turn it against its 
masters. 

Their enemies who £ed were soon lost in the mazes and 
difficulties of the Bocage, and fell into the hands of the vil- 
lagers, who treated them with pity and mercy, tiU the dire 
cruelties, the burnings and massacres of men, women, and 
children, on the part of the Eepublicans, at last roused a 
fierce retributive spirit in the Yendeans. If the latter were 
defeated in an attax$k, they cared Httle about it, for they dis- 
persed without the enemy knowing the clues by which to 
pursue them, stole down obscure paths, and returned home in 
the hope of better fortune in future. The mode of attack of 
the Yendeans on towns and fortified places was different, and 
often not less successful than their skirmishes in the woods 
and fields ; and when any great battle was about to take 
place, their preparation for it was truly impressive. 

The peasantry joined in one brief and energetic prayer 
for success before the onset, and few failed to make the sig^ 
of the cross ere they fired. As soon as the roar of the artillery 
and the fire of the musketry began to shake the country 
round, the women, the aged, and the infirm, incapable of fol- 
lowing to the battle, wives, daughters, children, all flocked to 
the churches, or prostrated themselves on their knees in the 
woods and in the fields, and prayed the God of armies to 
give the victory to the men of the Bocage. **Thus," says 
Madame de la EochejacqueHne, ** through a whole country, 
and at one moment, there was but one thought, one prayer, 
the fate of aU hung on the same battle." 

Quetineau, the republican general, did not expect that 
when, in the beginning of May, he' had possessed himself of 
the town of Thenars, he should be attacked by the Yendeans ; 
and scarcely was he able to credit the possibilify, when he was 
told that the chiefs were leading on meir bands of peasantry 
against his well-disciplined troopid, within a forti&ed place, 
provided with all the necessaries of war. Four bridges like- 
wise were to be gained and passed, ere the attempt could be 
accomplished. Qu6tineau treated the Yendeans as madmen, 
and consequently was careless about his defence. 

But he should have known that those peasants were now 
under the guidance of such men as the eloquent and devoted 
Gathelineau, the piety and puriiy of whose conduct, during 
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ids whole life, and more particiilarly throughout the war, 
obtained for him the name of the Saint of Foitou; — ^the 
heroic, the cahn-spirited Lescure; and his friend, De la 
Bochejaxxj^ueline, Ihe Intrepid; — D'Elb6, equal to any in 
loyalty, courage, and determination ; — Bonqjiamps, the gene- 
rous and the brave ; Marigny ; and the peasant captain 
Stofflet, who united fierceness to valour, and a sternness in 
duty from which resulted a severity that was too little sparing 
after a victory. These were the leaders of a determined 
peasantry, in a determined action, on which aU was at stake. 
Qu6tineau had numbers, regular troops, cannon, stone walls, 
the tree of liberty, and a republican spirit for his security ; 
but what these were when opposed to flie resolute BoyaJists, 
with true hearts and bold hands, who trusted in Ood and the 
strong^ of a righteous cause, will presently be seen. 

Quetineau, at length believing they would be rash enough 
to attack him, sent in haste to defend the points at me 
bridges. It had been arranged that Henri de la Eoche- 

i'acqueline and Lescure were to commence the action two 
LOurs before the other chiefs, at the bridge near the village 
of Yrine, some distance from the town. This was intended to 
divert the attention of the enemy, whilst the remaining 
Yendean leaders were to be ready for a sudden and reso- 
lute attempt to pass the other bridges, and at once to storm 
the town. But, by errors and delays, Henri and Lescure did 
not arrive at the appointed spot tiU five hours after, so 
that the feigned attack became at once the most important 
point of the action, without an adequate support for its even- 
tual success. 

It was six o'clock in the morning of the 5th of May, 1793, 
when Lescure and Henri sallied forth, at the head of their 
column, towards the bridge of Vrine. It was defended by the 
battalions of Nievre and of Yar ; they had likewise cannon, 
and a barricade. For more than six hours the Yendeans 
continued the action at the bridge, when it was found that 
they had not powder enough to hold out the engagement : 
they were certain,, therefore, to be massacred ere another hour 
elapsed, as before that time expired, their last charge of 
powder would be expended. This was enough to awaken 
alarm, and Heiiri determined to attempt gaining a supply. 
He quitted the field for the purpose, leaving Lescure alone in 
command* 
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Xmagine the feelings of this leader during the interval : if 
Henri returned within the hour, they might be saved ; if not, 
his gallant oolumn were certain to meet deaths During this 
awful crisis, Lescure, whose cahnness never forsook him, kept 
his eye fixed .on the Bepublicans. He saw they were un- 
steady ; he thought there was a slight movement as if they 
were disposed to give way ; — Henri had not returned : now 
then was the moment, — ^victory over the Blues by one deter- 
mined stroke, or death for himsdf and for his band — for there 
was no more powder. 

He snatched up a musket that had its bayonet fixed ; he 
called on the Yendeans to follow him ; he darted from the 
elevated ground he had occupied facing the river ; he rushed 
on the bridge, gained the centre of it, amidst a storm of balls 
and shot, and there he stood alone ; — ^yes, alone, for so great 
was the panic of his men, on finding themselves reduced to 
such an extremity from the want of powder, that not one of 
them had dared to follow the gallant-hearted Lescure. He 
returned to them ; prayed, called, exhorted, uttered the name 
of GK>d, of the king, imploring them to follow. But it was 
all in vain ; the torpor of despair had seemingly chilled their 
faculties as well as tiieir feelings ; they stood looking on un- 
moved, ready for the slaughter. 

'^ I, then, will die on the bridge," exclaimed Lescure, ''sinoe 
no man wiU follow me." 

** Yes, one wiU follow you ; and meet death by your side," 
cried a voice; and Pierre Lobin, who had Mtherto been 
struggling to get towards the front of the column, was, in 
anower moment, at his leader's side. 

Both rushed forward. Again Lescure, supported by this 
bold peasant, once more gained the bridge ; and they both 
now stood in the very front of the ib^Q. The dothes of Lesoisre 
were literally pierced with balls ; but not one of them so much 
as grazed the skin ; yet every moment seemed to bring with 
it inevitable death. A ball whizzed by Lescure; it struck 
Pierre in the breast ; — ^he reeled, but did not fall. ' * It is no- 
thing," he said ; * 'shall we die here, or go f orwcurd ? " 

<< Forward, forward! " exclaimed a voice, whose high en- 
thusiastic tones rose distinctly even above the deafening roar 
which at this instraiit met the ear from the discharge of the 
. enemy's artillery. 

« Forward — ^follow the Intrepid ! follow Lescure— follow ! " 
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slioated the Yendean force under Henri, who had at this 
instant returned with a sufficient supply of powder. They 
rushed on; Lescure leaped the entrenchment beyond the 
bridge; Henri also did the same; and the peasantry^ re- 
covered from their panic, bore down with fixed bayonets ; the 
passage was forced, — the town was soon after won ; and 
Quetineau yielded, scarcely believing it possible that he had 
sustained a defeat. 

Lescure and Henri entered Thenars in triumph ; and gave 
proof hpw great was the difference between a victory gained 
by the loyalists and one achieved by the Bepublicans, in ob- 
serving the most generous conduct towards the vanquished. 
They ordered that not an inhabitant in the town should be in- 
jured, not the least pillage be permitted. And not only all 
who surrendered were spared, but they were treated with 
lenity and mercy. Nothing was sacrificed but the tree of 
liberty, standing in the market-place ; — that was condemned, 
and burnt. The chiefs and peasants then led the way to the 
church, where the Vendeans, who ever delighted in bell- 
rin^;ingy with their own hands rang out the peal of victory ; 
which was a summons also for a general thankisgiving to God, 
to whose blessing they gave the honour due for the success of 
the battle. 

It was in the church of Thouars, and whilst kneeling before 
the high altar, that Henri de la Eochejacqueline (like a 
knight in the days of chivalry,) conferred on the wounded 
Pierre Lobin the rank of a captain, as a reward for the 
gallant support he had afforded that day to Lescure, when he 
had been so deserted on the bridge. After this achievement 
Pierre became as distinguished in his new station, as he had 
before been worthy in his subordinate one. But here, for a 
while, I must leave him, and return to his orphan sister. 

Whilst Pierre was absent, Jeanne's mind underwent an 
extraordinary change ; or to speak more correctly, perhaps, it 
was gathering and concentrating all its force and all its facul- 
ties to execute a purpose which other than vaguely she 
scarcely yet dared whisper to herself. 

Jeanne was observed to become very unsettled in her 
habits. She was now supported by the allowance which, at 
the commencement of the war, the Vendeans had set apart 
from their collected funds to maintain their wives and chil- 
dren, together with their aged and helpless friends, whilst 
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they were out against the Blues. She no longer followed any 
feminine employments ; but was often seen to take her 
brother's quarter-staff in her hand and go into the woods, 
returning towards night, when she appeared spent and weary. 
She often would mount one of the horses, that were no longer 
nsed for agricultural purposes, but were left to stray in the 
neighbouring fields. And she was seen to ride at full speed, 
to turn on a sudden, to clear a fence or a hedge at a gallop ; 
and, in short, to do all that could make her perfect in the 
management of the horse. Her singular mode of life did not 
pass without remark ; but to all inquiries of her neighbours 
she answered with great gentleness, merely saying — " She 
could not bear to sit still in the cottage, when her brother was 
gone, and she knew not what was become of him." 

At no great distance from the village where she lived, there 
was one of those thick woods which, before the burning and 
havoc made by the Blues had extended all over this ill-fated 
<jountry, were so common and so beautiful a feature in the 
Bocage. The intricacies of these woods were unknown to 
strangers ; though such of the peasantry as had been often 
among them in flie pursuit of the boar or the wolf, were well 
acquainted with them. Jeanne's masculine habits had early 
rendered her so. 

The new constitutional oath (which so many of the priests 
of La Vendee had refused), amongst other injuries of which it 
was the cause, brought sorrow and desolation on the good 
oure, to whose parish Jeanne belonged. He had been driven 
out and persecuted ; but the peasantry, who loved him as a 
common father, connived at his flight, and secretly supplied 
him with all things necessary for the support of life, in the 
thick neighbouring woods, where they formed for him a sort 
of a hermitage ; it had but two rooms, and was composed of 
rough-hewn timber, boughs, and clay. Here he would fre- 
quently perform mass at midnight for the benefit of his old 
flock, who dared all the dangers of the time, the difficulties of 
the forest, and the toil of the way, to attend their revered 
pastor in these nocturnal devotions. 

There was to be an assembly of the poor villagers on an 
appointed night, when their pastor had promised to discourse 
to them after the performance of the mass ; a thing which he 
had not done of late, from the hurried manner of their attend- 
ance. There was something very striking and imposing in 
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these midniglit meetings in the woods ; so that many who 
witnessed them dedared that they had never seen, even under 
the awe-inspiring majesty of the Gothic cathedral, with all the 
train of pnests in meir rich vests and copes, accompanied 
with solemn music, and attended by all me noblest in the 
land, any performance of the service more touching than were 
these in ilie Bocage amongst the poorest of the peasantry, 
m.et together imder no roof but that of the heavens and the 
green boughs, and worshipping, as their fathers had wor- 
shipped, the High and Holy One in the midst of the silence 
and stillness of the night. 

On the memorable night of which I am speaking, the scene 
was not less imposing, though the congregation, principally 
consisting of the women and children, the old and the in£rm, 
was less numerous than it had been before the able-bodied 
men of the parish had quitted it to bear arms. There was a 
small spot where the groimd had been partiaUy cleared; 
there stood an oak, a venerable chief of the forest, which was 
dear to every inhabitant of the village ; the very oldest could 
remember it just as it then appeared, in the days of his 
own childhood ; and could recollect that even his grandfather 
used to tell tales about the old tree, which was so ancient 
that it seemed to stand still, as it were, in decay, and never to 
look older. It was thick towards the centre in boughs, 
branches, and leaves ; but a bare arm started from near the 
top, that looked as if it had been lightning scathed, so 
entirely was it withered. It had a deep hollow in the trunk, 
where the children delighted to creep in, and pretend to hide 
themselves when they used occasionally to wander so far from 
home with their fathers. 

"Neax this oak had been erected the temporary dwelling of 
the cur6. It was believed that the republican municiptility of 
the neighbourhood knew of his residence and concealment ; 
but as things had not yet got to that spirit of unsparing 
ferocity to irtiich they afterwards arrived on the part of the 
Itepublicans, they wmked at the circumstances, from a desire 
not to provoke the peasantry to neglect more than they 
already did the new constitutional priests set over them in 
their villages; as, in most instances, a seizure of the old 
priests in the woods had been retaliated by some acts of ill- 
usage on the new pastors of the Bocage. Still the circum- 
stance of the concealment of this good minister of the church 
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was only -winked at ; for if any public stir had been made in 
his favour, the gens-d'annes wouldsoosi hare oartied him away 
to prison by open force. 

So stood the oak, so the dwelling. A deep and intrioste 
screen of woods was on eveiy side ; and a small brook '^ or 
rivulet strayed near in a little pebbled channel, aad supplied 
alike the wild animals of the forest, the worthy cur6, and the 
birds, his companions, with water to refresh them. ■ There 
was a mournful interest in the lively picture, at the period- of 
my narrative. A few pine-torches were stuck in the 'Sod of 
this sylvan area, and casting a red and flickering light <oo. the 
living group, illumined the trunk and lower boughs of the 
majestic oak, and added, by contrast, a stronger andde^er 
character to the shadows of- the foreground. The glowing 
hue of the torchlight was beautifully opposed by the o^m and 
colder light of the moon ; which, silvery and serene, streamed 
in a full flood and made its way through a glade beyond the 
oak, touching with inimitable beauty the drooping boughs, 
and lying, like a sleeping lake, in stillness and brilliaacy 
upon the level space beyond. 

Around, reposing or standing, appeared the viUage groups* 
They consisted principally of women, with such of their 
children as were old enough to bear them company. A fefw 
aged men had likewise managed to get so far from home ; 
and there were also a few of the younger peasan'^, who had 
been detained till recovered from their wounds, or by abso- 
lute necessity ; all the rest of the young and the middle-aged 
amongst the males were with the Boyalists. 

In the countenances of those now present there was, gene- 
rally speaking, an expression of tranquil resignation ; for it 
was the pecufiar mark of the patriotic spirit which prevailed 
in the Bocage, that a murmur was ficaroely heard among* the 
inhabitants, however suffering or bereaved by the war.- No 
woman, though her heart broke in the struggle, grudged hear 
nearest, or her dearest, to bear arms. In the countenwaces 
of some, there might be a touch of anxiety — the wanness of 
hope delayed ; but the tongue uttered no complaint. All 
now prepared to listen with decorum to the mass, as the 
venerable cur6, in the habit of his office, which had beeoi 
saved a^nd secured for him in his retreat, stept forward, a 
silver-haired and venerable priest, and with an air of vnai* 
ieeted solemnity, commenced the service, hdiding his ibreviairy 
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ia .hxA .hands ; and with one heart, one deep and reyerential 
feelings both priest and people praised their God, and invoked 
His blessing as their preserver, whikt they looked up to that 
haaven which overarched their heads, its concave studded 
with bright and innumerable stars. 

The mass ended, the good cure addressed his simple flock 
with that greatest power of eloquence — feeling. He en- 
couraged them to hope, to place tiieir trust in God for the 
deliverance of their fathers, their husbands, their children, 
and their friends. He bade them yet to hope with fear and 
trembling, though the inscrutable wiU of Providence should 
direct the events of these wars to present evil, for in His own 
appointed time they might turn to future good. He bade 
those not to despair who were visited by thfe loss of their 
nearest kindred ; and setting before them the promise of the 
blessing on the deserving and the brave, if not in time, yet in 
eternity, he encouraged them with one heart and one hand to 
be true to the king, to their faith, to their superiors, and not 
to spare their own lives if called upon to resign them by the 
imperative claims of duty. The address ended, he dismissed 
them with his benediction. 

After they were gone, and just as he was about to close the 
door of his rude cell for the night, the pastor heard a gentle 
step, and a stiU gentler sigh near him : he turned, and recog- 
zused Jeanne Lobin, who had lingered, when the others 
departed, to speak to him alone. 

*'My daughter," said the cure, in a gentle tone. "My 
daughter, why do you linger behind our people ? They would 
have. been company for you on the way home ; and it is not 
safe that you should return without them to protect you." 

** God and the Holy Virgin, I trust, will protect me, father," 
said Jeanne, as she crossed herself : " Father, I would speak 
with you." 

** Not to-night, my child," he replied, mildly. " Go on your 
way, overtake your friends ; they cannot yet have cleared the 
path in the wood : come again to-morrow, then I will hear 
you." 

'* To-morrow ! " said Jeanne, " I cannot come again to-mor> 
row. Oh, father ! ere to-morrow I shall be a wanderer. 

The cure looked surprised. He knew that the people of the 
Bocagfty whose morals are pure and their manners primitive, 
6spea«L20rjike.women,,were apt to spqak, when under any high 
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excitement of mind, in a figurative manner bordering on poetry. 
But Jeanne had never been remarkable for this mode of speech : 
it was, therefore, the more striking now she adopted it ; since 
no ordinary state of feeling was likely to produce it in her. 
No marvel, then, that the cur6 fixed his eye upon her as 
she stood within his little dwelling, with a look of interest. 

His lamp was burning on the table ; Jeanne stood fronting 
its light. The good man's astonishment increased when he 
observed the expression of her coimtenance, marked as it was 
by nature, and capable of exhibiting in strong characters 
every movement, every variation of passion or of feeling, from 
the slightest to the deepest impulse, as it arose in her mind. 
She stul wore her usual attire ; she stood upright and firm ; 
and though her manner retained its old respectful bearing, 
when she addressed her venerable spiritual guide, yet there 
was not a shadow of that timidity about it, which was in 
former days so customary with her in venturing to tell him 
her purposes or her thoughts. There was a lofty air — a look 
that spoke a calm and settled purpose in her dark eye, that 
made her meet the cure's glance of wonder without betraying 
the least emotion ; a steadiness of manner, and a perfect self- 
possession, which, though difficult to describe, was not to be 
mistaken. The cure was convinced, even before another word 
was exchanged between them, that Jeanne had taken some 
resolution not to be shaken, and he saw that she was about to 
communicate to him something extraordinary; more, there- 
fore, as a question that first occurred to him, than with any 
expectation of an assenting reply, he asked her '^ if she now 
came to him for guidance and direction in these moments of 
anxiety." 

'*No, father," answered Jeanne; "I have taken counsel 
with none but God and my own heart. It is the spirit of G-od 
that has inspired my resolution. Long have I pondered on it. 
By day it has followed me like the shadow on my path ; by 
night I have known no other thought in my dreams. Whilst I 
have told my beads, the thought would come with every one of 
them. As I kneeled at the foot of the cross it seemed to tell 
me not to fear death; when He who had died for me hung on 
such a tree to save me, if I should fall. Father, I will be a 
soldier like my brother : to-morrow I set out." 

*' A soldier, Jeanne ! "' exclaimed the curate, with astonish- 
ment. ' * Alas ! what a wild thought is this ! You are a woman — 
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a young woman : it is neither safe nor decent tliat you should 
bear arms. You may lose your life by such a resolution ; or 
if you escape death, in these perilous tunes, worse may befall 
you." 

** Never," said Jeanne, "never: my own hand shall pro- 
tect my own honour; but I have no fears —To-morrow at 
dawn, I depart." 

In vain <£d the cure use every argument that reason, feeling, 
and even his authority as a spiritual guide, could suggest to 
deter her from her purpose ; ^e scarcely heard him to an end. 
Tie also represented to her, that though she now fancied her- 
aeli capable of so perilous a purpose, yet she knew not the 
liorrdrs of war. She would shnnk before them when she came 
ix) the test. 

But there was such a clearness in all she said — such a per- 
fect calmness and self-possession in her manner, after having 
told her purpose, that he could not but admit the caLmness of 
h.er judgment, whilst he trembled for her safety ; for she was, 
and deservedly, a favourite : he felt for her as he would for 
one of his dearest kindred. Finding all his arguments vain, he 
next represented to her, that women were not allowed to join 
the army; and that the generals, except in a few rare instances, 
permitted not the attendance of their own wives and daughters 
near the scene of action. 

To this Jeanne had a ready answer and a true one. She 
Baid it had been so at the commencement of the war; but that 
it was now different. And she mentioned the two celebrated 
twin sisters who, at fifteen years old, had already appeared to 

fjive support to^ their countrymen in an action in which both 
ell. She mentioned also the young woman who had joined 
the army under the name of L' Angevin, to avenge her father's 
death. *' Why," she added, ** should she be the last, when 
her brother was in danger ? " 

The cure next urged that she possessed no means to obtain 
the necessary arms and equipments ; but here, too, she was 
prepared to meet his objection. She assured him that, by the 

Eractice of the most rigid frugality, and what she had earned 
rom previous labours with her own hands, she had saved 
sufficient to procure all she wanted. He now, therefore, had 
nothing more to urge than the possibility of her brother's 
displeasure. 
"No," exclaimed Jeanne, "that cannot be; Pierre was 
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never yet angry with me in times of peace. How then can * 
he be angry if I go to share his dangers with him now when 
war is on every side ? He may need me, too, should he be 
wounded. And oh ! if he were mortally wounded, which God 
avert, who else woidd so cherish and watch over him, even when 
life itself was gone ? " 

The cur6 offered one more objection ; it was made for her 
sake, though it sounded harshly in her ears. ** Perhaps Pierre 
might have other thoughts now that he was so busied in the 
dangers and excitements of the war." 

** Never, father, never ! " exclaimed Jeanne. " You do not 
know, you never can know, how dear, how close is the link 
that binds our hearts into one. And now, father, say no more 
to dissuade me, for it is vain ; but do for me two things that 
will serve me, and then give me your blessing, and send the 
same to Pierre, and I will take my leave." 

" What must I do ? " inquired lie priest ; " how can I serve 
you, when even to have it known 'Qiat any of my old flock 
seek me here is dangerous to themselves?" 

^'You may do all that I require, and without danger to 
either of us," replied Jeanne. **Pirst, I would entreat you, 
father, as you have known me ever since my parents died, 
and my way of life upward, that you would write a paper and 
sign it with your name, testifying that I am an honest girl 
of a good character. I hope I do not jseek too much. I 
shall want to show who I am to the general, or to the wife 
of one of the chiefs who may not happen to know me, if 
I should stand in need of countenance from one of my own 
sex." 

*^ I will do all you require with pleasure," said the cur6 ; 
"I will say more than that you are an honest girl, Jeanne ; 
for that, Holy Mary be praised, I can say for all the young- 
women of my flock." 

The cur6 wrote the certificate : Jeanne placed it within her 
bosom. **It shall not be lost, nor fall into the hands of an 
enemy so as to do you any injury. I thank you, father, for 
this Mndness." 

"What more can I do for you, Jeanne?" inquired the 
good cur6. 

''Give me the sacrament, holy father, I beseech you. I 
would have God to bless what I am about to do, since I do it 
in full reliance on His power, on His providence ; in the per- 
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snaflion that I fuMl those intiinations of His purpose which 
He has been pleased to whisper to my heart." 

The ffood cure complied, and with the utmost devotion, 
with a deling of awe and of deep contrition, that spoke in her 
tears, Jeanne took the solemn commemoration of the last 
supper of the Bedeemer. This done, she entreated the cur6 
to pray for her brother. He did so, and she accompanied his 
prayers by repeating to herself, with the utmost fervour and 
devotion, every blessing which that good and holy minister 
invoked on her brother's head. 

She then arose, and firmly, yet with feeling, took a last 
affectionate and respectful farewell of her early teacher, her 
beloved spiritual guide ; whilst he was so affected that he 
could scarcely imitate the calmness of her adieus. She then, 
as her last act, threw herself on her knees before him and 
again begged his blessing. This given, once more she arose, 
and without a pause quitted his abode. He stood at the door 
and watched her as she glided along imder the deep shade of 
the trees ; her figure appearing taUer from the obscurity of 
the forest. She paused as she reached the extremity of the 
avenue and looked back. In another instant she was lost to 
sight, and as the cure closed his door for the night he could 
not help feeling a presentiment which forced itself like a con- 
viction on his mind — ^that he had in this world seen the last 
be should ever see of the high-spirited Jeanne Lobin. 

How she passed that night was never known, for she 
communicated her intention of departure to no one save the 
cur6. On the morrow, as the neighbours passed her door, 
they observed it standing half open. They supposed her to 
be gone out early, and looked for her at noon. When the 
person who had charge of the families in the village came his 
round he stepped, with a poor woman, her neighbour, into 
Jeanne's cottage ; but all was silent and empty.* Her few 
domestic fowls picked about, as if looking for the handful of 
food that Jeanne daily gave them, and her goat came up to 
the neighbour wistfully. Evening came, and the children of 
the village in vain looked out to watch Jeanne's return. They 

* At the commencemeiLt of the war, the aUowance set apart from the 
collected funds of the Yendeans to maintain the women and the helpless, 
whilst they were absent with the army, was weekly distributed by an 
dderly person diosen in every village, who had charge of the poor 
families around. 
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all loved her, for, like most Mgh-spirited mindB (Hgh-spirited 
for 'what is noble, but never for anger or strife), Jeanne was 
gentleness itself in the ordinary habits and intercourse of life. 
The old men went towards the woods to seek her, the f eny- 
man turned back again to the river; all looked out for 
Jeanne, but she was nowhere to be found ; and no more for 
the present was known concerning her. We have now to 
speak of her brother. 

Hitherto theYendeans, though sometimes repulsed with 
loss, had on the whole been victorious ; but their bravery, 
however determined, and however great the skill of their 
chiefs, could not possibly for any continuance stand out 
against superiority of numbers in regular and disciplined 
troops, led by practised generals, and making their inroads 
and attacks from strongly fortified towns. The war of the 
Boyalists had now extended itself to Anjou and Brittany, with 
whose chiefs the Yendeans had formed a league. At this 
period of our story the Socage was surrounded by not less than 
two hundred and forty thousand men of the republican forces ; 
some of them were from the levies en massey but the greater 
nimiber were picked and excellent regiments. In order to 
intimidate the bold peasantry all those merciless measures 
which rendered so abhorrent &e conduct of the revolutionists 
were now first practised throughout La Yendee. Whole 
towns and villages were burnt, the cottages of the peasantry 
and the chateaux of the noblesse, together even with the 
woods that surrounded the latter ; and these burnings were 
accompanied by massacres so hideous that I will not convey 
to such as read this accoimt the shudderings, the chill of the 
blood, which I have myself so often experienced whilst 
listening to their details during the time I visited the 
Bocage. 

A few women, driven almost to madness by the scenes 
which they witnessed, joined the ranks of the Yendeans, and 
fought in men's clothes. This circumstance was much mag- 
nified by the enemy, and made an excuse for putting women 
to death as they did the men. Indeed to such a degree of 
ferocity did this exterminating spirit at length arrive, that the 
National Oonvention, assembled to preach liberty and equal 
rights to all the world, and to enforce it by example, gave out 
the fiendish mandate, that nothing, ^' animate or inanimate, 
should be spared in the Bocage; that the whole country 
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should be turned into a desert, without a man, without a house, 
without a tree."* 

I pass in silence the many desperate engagements in which 
Pierre Lobin followed, with a courage wormy the cause he 
had espoused, the guiding steps of the chiefs De la Eoche- 
jacqueline and Lescure. At one time, also, he served imme- 
diately under the command of the gallant Cathelineau, who, 
on account of his prowess and his extraordinary genius for 
military tactics, was chosen general of the Yendeans, after 
the taking of Saumur. But he only survived his elevation 
just long enough to show how truly he deserved it, how 
admirably the man was suited to command, for he was mor- 
tally wounded in the penlous attack made by the peasantry 
on the strongly fortified town of Nantes. 

It was in &e month of September that a division of the 
Hoyalists, notwithstanding the superiority of numbers and of 
discipliae in their enemies, determined to take the offensive 
against the vast armies which surrounded them. 

Henri de laBochejacqueline about the same period marched 
towards Martigne with a very inferior force ; and, on seeing 
this, his enemies resolved to lose no time, but at once to attack 
him. Henri was attended, as his aide-de-camp, by Pierre 
Xiobin,.who was now treated by the chiefs in every respect 
(as much as his habitual modesty and deference would aUow 
it) as their equal. Pierre lingered for a short space behind 
the detachment as it set forward; and when he joined it, 
Henri observed that he had made an alteration in his dress, 
having assumed the red handkerchiefs or brigand costimie, as it 
was now universally called by their enemies. To explain 
this circumstance, it is only necessary to state that either from 
accident or otherwise, the costume of the red handkerchiefs 
had first been introduced by Henri de la Hoche Jacqueline ; 
one was bound round his head, another round his waist, and 
a third about his neck. This dross became to him a perilous 
distinction, for it rendered him a mark to the Blues ; and ''aim 
at the red handkerchief " was repeatedly shouted to the rifle- 
men in the first engagement in which he was thus attired. 
His brother officers, s^er the battle, entreated him to lay 
aside a costume which caused him to be thus marked ; but 
he would not listen to their advice ; so, in order to lessen 
the danger to him, they each determined to adopt the same 
* See Memoirs of Madame de la Bochejacqueline. 
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fashion, and, on the morrow, all the officers appeared in red 
handkerchiefs. 

Now it chanced, on the morning when De la Rochejacque- 
line marched his detachment towards Martigne, that he was 
the only one who wore this brigand dress. From a generous 
motive, therefore, that the enemy, who were eager for the 
blood of Henri, should not be able to pick him ont with cer- 
tainty, Pierre Lobin had adopted the same costume. Henri 
and Pierre, as they rode on, spoke gaily and cordially to each 
other, and encouragingly to the men; and they went into 
action with as much cheerfulness aad spirit as if they had 
been about but to take part in the sports of a holiday. The 
battle that followed was fierce and sanguinary. Henri, sup- 
ported by Pierre, who scarcely for a moment quitted his side, 
performed on that day prodigies of valour ; and such was the 
resolution of his mind that, fliough severely wounded in the 
hand, he did not drop the pistol that he held in it, and con- 
tinued the command, till, evening coming on, he deemed it 
prudent to retreat. 

But before this occurred, during the latter part of the 
action, Pierre, seeing the ranks of flie Blues broken, and the 
men put to flight, followed in pursuit. Henri, though so 
reckless for his own safety, was ever thoughtful for that of his 
friends ; he feared, therefore, that Pierre would be led away 
by his impetuosity to follow too far, and might thus fall in 
with a body of men who, he had just been informed, were 
coming up from Martign6 to succour the fugitives, and cover 
their retreat, for the evening was growing more obscure every 
moment, and would soon render it impossible to continue the 
contest. As Pierre dashed forward Henri shouted out to hini 
to return and keep with the body of Vendeans. It is most 
likely he did not hear this command, or if he did, he did not 
hear enough to comprehend its import, for alas ! he followed 
the fugitives too far. Obscure as it was his red handkerchiefs 
nevertheless were distinguishable, and Varras, the revolu- 
tionary officer who commanded the succours from Martigne, 
at that moment coming suddenly upon him, called out to his 
men not to shoot him, but as they valued their own heads, to 
take him alive. 

This order was easily accomplished, and Pierre, with his 
few brave comrades who had joined in the pursuit, were over- 
powered by numbers, and made prisoners. They were in- 
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stantly disanned, and marclied into Martigne in tnumph., 
the Kevolutionists everywhere proclaiming that they had Henri 
de l a Kochejacqueline, the captain of the brigands, a prisoner. 
"What followed was very summary, for Varras, who envied 
the fame of his gallant enemy as much as he hated his cause^ 
in order to degrade him by an ignominious death, ordered 
Pierre, under the name of Henri, to be hanged on the morrow ; 
delaying the execution of the sentence till such a time as would 
enable many of his party to enjoy the gratification of seeing it. 

Pierre, whose religious feelings had always been of a 
strong character, begged to have the attendance of some 
priest ; but none, he was informed, were in the town. 
La For^t, a captain of Hussars in the republican army, 
and a man of humanity, heard what was the wish of the 
prisoner ; and, though he had not seen him, he felt desirous 
to gratify it. A priest was concealed in the town ; this he 
knew, as he had purposely winked at such concealment, for 
so brutal had the revolutionary army now become, that even 
the new constitutional clergy were not spared by them in the 
Socage. To one, therefore, whom he could trust, he had 
given orders to seek for the poor priest, that he might attend 
the prisoner, who was to die early on the morrow. Thi& 
done, the humane captain of Hussars was about to retire 
to rest, when it was announced to him that a woman desired 
to speak with him alone. He directed that she should be 
instantly admitted. 

The directions were no sooner given than a young woman, 
tall, and wrapped in a blue cloak, such as the peasantry wore 
in Aniou, entered the room. The door was closed; she 
walked with a firm step towards the place where La Foret 
was sitting, after the labours of a day that had been one of 
extreme danger and fierce contest. She paused, threw back 
her cloak, and asked him if he knew her. 

" Do I know you! " he exclaimed. " Oh, Jeanne, have I 
not cause to remember you ? What has your coldness, your 
unkindness made of me? Had you listened to me, I had 
never quitted the Socage, I had never complied with the 
order for the conscription. But I have done my duty, Jeanne^ 
during the time I have borne arms for the National Conven- 
tion, and they have rewarded me." 

'* I know it," said Jeanne, **I know aU; and you wiU use 
your power that my brother may be spared." 
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'* Your brother spared ! where is your brother? " 

** In the prison of this town ; he is under your sentence to 
die on the morrow ! " 

** Good heavens ! Yarras is persuaded it is Monsieur de la 
Kochejacqueline ; he has sentenced him, — everybody thinks 
it is the captain of the brigands who is to die on the morrow." 

"They are deceived," said Jeanne; "La Foret, you used 
to be generous ; I will not speak false to you, though to tell 
you the truth may not serve the cause I am here to plead. I 
left my home with the purpose to join my brother^ to learn 
his fate. I f oimd, by meetmg some of our fellow townsmen, 
that he was with Lescure and De la Bochejacqueline. I bent 
my steps to join him but this day. I gained access to the 
wife of Lescure, and soon, too soon after did I learn my 
brother's fate ! I was in despair, when by chance I heaid 
the name of La Foret. I heard that La For^t, once the 
generous and the good, the favourite of our village, but who 
afterwards turned against us, and joined the cruel Blues, was 
now become a great man with the revolutionists, an officer 
high in command, and stationed at Martigne, where he was 
enrolled among the patriots. I recollected, too," continued 
Jeanne, her cheeks suffused with crimson as she spoke, "that 
there was once a time when La Foret said he loved me more 
dearly than did even my dear brother. I fancied, if he still 
retained one kind thought of old times, that he would not 
make me wretched by my brother's death ; I determined, at 
aU hazards, to come to Martign6. I stole away from our 
people with the utmost speed ; I gained this place, and God 
so far favouring my purpose, I have at last made my way to 
the presence of La Foret, without either hindrance or suspi- 
cion ; my blue Anjou cloak was sufficient to conceal me. 
What I have said is the truth. La Foret, you wiU save 
my brother ? " 

" Jeanne," exclaimed La Foret, whose countenance strongly 
expressed the various and agitating emotions he had ex- 
perienced whilst listening to ner narrative ; " for your sake, 
Jeanne, I would, if I could, save your brother. But though 
I am in command, I am not the chief in command : Yarras is 
my superior officer. It is true he is my friend, and to him, 
in a great measure, I owe the rank I hold. You know that I 
entertained republican opinions long before I joined the 
national army m support of liberty and equal rights. I must 
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be true then to my duty, even ahould it cost me life itself. 
I must not betray my trust, even for your sake ; and for that, 
Jeanne, I would do more than for all the world beside. I 
have not forgotten old times, though I have said I would 
forget them ; yet my honour " 

"It cannot be injured," said Jeanne, *' by endeavouring to 
save my brother from a cruel death. Varras, you say, is your 
friend. G-o to him, plead to him, save my brother ; and oh, 
Lia Foret, you will save more than his life ; you will preserve 
mine ! " 

*' You do not know Varras," replied La Foret, " he never 
yet spared a Royalist either in battle or in prison. Your 
brother must die." 

" Do not say so ; do not speak the word. You cannot have 
the heart to make me so truly wretched. You cannot bid an 
orphan, who has but one dear tie left her upon earth, despair 
and lose it." 

" Jeanne, if I had the power, if I were alone in command, 
I would save him, though to do so might endanger my own 
life. But that I know it would be vain, I would gladly 
risk my own life to preserve your brother. Indeed, Jeanne, 
I have not the heart capable of giving you pain." 

"La Foret," said Jeanne, "would you wish me to love 
you? to love you, though I know your hands axe dyed, 
deeply dyed in the blood of the Boyalists ? Would you have 
my love ? " 

La Foret looked at her earnestly: "Jeanne Lobin," he 
replied, " surely needs not to ask that question ; had she 
been less cold, I had never been guilty of the blood with 
which she now reproaches me." 

Jeanne clasped her hands together ; she threw herself at 
La For^t feet ; in vain did he try to raise her. " Save him," 
fllie cried, "save him, and all my love is yours. Dear for 
ever to my heart must be the man to whom I owe the life of 
Pierre— of that brother who has been to me as all the world. 
Go to Varras, ask — entreat him to spare his prisoner — ^but 
this one prisoner ; tell him that if he does so, me prayers of 
a poor orphan girl shall be daily poured out for his safety. 
Tell T^iTn God shall save him in his hour of need, if he will 
but now save my brother ; and the blessing of the fatherless — 
blessing that never yet was given in vain — shall cover his head 
as with a shield in the day of battle. You will do this ? " 
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*^ But Pierre lias borixe arms against the CoaventioiXy" isaid 
La For^t ; ** if lie now returns " 

''He shall bear arms no more," said Jeanne, ''no more 
against you ; I will take him away with me to our woods ; I 
-vnll keep him concealed there ; his presence shall not hurt 
you. I will watch over him wiiii my Hf e, so you do but spare 
him. Gk) to Yaxras — ^go to him ; time presses. A minute 
now may be worth a life ; a minute now is of more worth 
than all the years to come, since they will come in vain to me 
if my brother dies. Yow will go to Varras ; you will try to 
move him?" 

" I will attempt it, Jeanne," said La Foret, rising. 

" Bless you, bless you ! " she exclaimed ardently. 

"Dear Jeanne, compose yourself. I will do all I can; 
indeed I wiU; but expect nothing, for I dare not bid you 
hope. When I com^ again to you " 

*' Oh ! you will come like an angel of mercy, if you biing 
me my brother's life. Let me see him ; let me go to him. 
You must have the power to pass me into the prison ; I am 
sure you can send there whom you please." 

"I will give the order that you shall see your brother. I 
fear you will have some hours of suspense yet to endure, as I 
think Yarras is engaged with the engineers who are busied 
about the works. I may not see him till near the morning. 
Let me counsel you then, Jeanne, for your own sake — ^for 
your brother's sake, not to raise in him hopes that may be 
false ones. Let him prepare to meet death; and if life is 
granted to him, it will not be the less welcome on that 
account. You must, indeed you must, expect the worst ; for 
I know Yarras, and you do not." 

" My blood runs cold as you say so," replied Jeanne, " for 
I hoped that your speaking for Pierre must save him : but 1 
wiU try to do all you say ; to act firmly — ^yes, I can but die 
when all is done; for I shall never stay long behind when 
Pierre is gone. My head is giddy with distraction. You will 
make every effort ? " 

" You know I will, Jeanne ; I have given you my word to 
do so, and that, when once pledged, is never broken by me." 

" How good you are. La Foret," said Jeanne; " if he lives 
or dies, I will bless you for the wish to save him. Now I can 
go with you ; I am better. I am sure I can walk firmly Xo 
the prison ; nobody shaHsee that I have .any &»£.". 
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La Foret conducted her with caution. By his order, Pierre 
liohin was permitted to pass that dismal night in a small cell, 
■apart from the other prisoners, with no one but his sister. 
The meeting of these orphans, under circumstances so pain- 
ful, may be conceived more easily than it can be descodbed. 
Jfeanne told him her little history since they had parted ; and 
was warm in her hopes for his life, notwitstanding the warn- 
ings of La Foret ; but Pierre, whose experience of the Ee- 
publioans was so much more accurate than hers could be, 
entertained no such hopes. He knew well the fierce, the 
oruel character of Varras, whose regiment, with demoniac 
pride, had assumed, the title of the Lif emals. He knew also 
that to spare a Boyaiist was considered a serious offence 
ag^ainst the nation ; was Yarras, therefore, likely to commit it 
from a motive of humanity ? Unwilling that his poor sister 
should indulge a hope that would so soon be destroyed, he 
told her this with as much gentleness as he could assume in 
communicatmg it. He tried to strengthen her mind — ^to lead 
it to fix on reUgious thoughts, and to look to meet each other 
in a better world. 

But though she shuddered and wept as he spoke, she could 
jiot resolve to resign the last hope that linked her to life ; she 
persisted to hope against hope. Yet she determined to make 
the most of every instant in ner power, as if she would con- 
centrate in that awful night an age of affection, of gratitude, 
of devotion, to her brother. She knelt find prayed with him; 
she endeavoured to let religion have all its infiuence in her 
agitated heart. She endeavoured to pour forth her suppli- 
cations for Pierre's life, but her bosom swelled with emotion, 
and sobs choked her utterance. She afterwards, whilst he 
was seated, knelt before him, and made him take her hands 
within his, as he used to do when she was a child ; and again 
she strove to pray with the same guileless spirit of peace and 
iiuiooenoe that had rendered her orphan orisons so deeply 
affecting to Pierre, when he watched over her early years 
with all the solicitude of the tenderest mother. This done, 
she wrapped him in his doak, and heaped the straw around 
him, for the cell was both damp and cold. She would gaze 
at him by the feeble light of the lamp, kiss his forehead, 
twine her fingers in his hair, and dasp him round the neck ; 
as, widi deep sobs, she uttered but those words, ''My brother, 
my brother!'' in tones that, spoke .what tibioughts,. what 
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feelings she attetched to them. To her they were as life 
or dea^— life in aU its blessing, the purity of its holiest 
affections, or death, the death of the heart. 

Pierre would have counselled her what to do for the best 
after his execution, but she would not suffer him to speak on 
the subject. She started at hearing the word execution. She 
would not admit it as possible that Pierre could be put to 
death ; that he, in the prime of manhood, brave, noble, full 
of life, should in an instant become as nothing, cut off by the 
hand of an executioner ! No ; Jeanne would not think so 
strange a thing could be. There was too much of horror in 
the thought for her to contemplate it ; and Jeanne would not, 
therefore, hear Pierre when he would have counselled her 
what to do, if he should die on the morrow. 

There was not a doubt that her previous high state of 
excitement, her conflict of hope and fear, the fatigue of body 
she had endured, and her present suspense, had produced a 
slight temporary aberration of mind; the wildness of her 
manner and her words also declared it. At length Pierre, 
who was exhausted with the exertions of the day — ^for he had 
fought hard before he was taken prisoner — expressed a wish 
to gain a little rest ere the hour that he expected would be 
his last should arrive; he wished for rest, in order to gain 
strength to go through the last scene of his brief career, as 
became a man and a Yendean. He cast himself down upon 
his straw, therefore, and tried to sleep. 

Jeanne threw herself upon the ground by his side, took his 
head in her lap, supported it in her arms, and as she affec- 
tionately watched over him with eyes that seemed to be never 
satisfied with gazing on every dear feature, she commenced 
wildly, in a low and monotonous tone, one of those old airs of 
the Bocage with which mothers lull their children to sleep. 
She then would cease and be silent, or talk in a discon- 
nected manner amid low and melancholy murmurings, her 
recollection sometimes going back to early days, whilst at 
others her mind wandered to the future. Indeed nothing 
could be more pitiable than the wild distress she that night 
endured. 

Towards dawn, when the light streamed in through the 
dim windows of the cell, it fell direct on Pierre's eyes, and 
woke him. His first thoughts were of Jeanne. '' See, Jeanne, 
how fine the day iS; how cheerfully it begins ! " he said this 
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even with, a degree of gaiety, in order, if possible, to support 
her sinking spirits. 

''How cheerfully the day begins ! *' said Jeanne, repeating 
mournfully his words, — "how will it end? at least for me. 
Oh, Pierre ! if this day were the brightest that ever shone on 
a happy world, it would seem to me the dullest, more dark 
than me darkest night, if you were gone. La For^t is not 
come. What can lus lingering mean ? Oh, Pierre ! when 
will he come ? I watch each sound thinking it may be his 
step; listen!" 

Fierre ^d listen; for, notwithstanding his courage and 
determina^tion, from the extreme tenderness of his sister and 
the sight of her distress, he had caught instinctively a 
last lingering hope of life, which his reason refused to admit. 
Jeanne saw that he was listening, and caught hold of his 
hand. Tliere was a gleam of hope, that stole over every 
noble feature of her face, and once more irradiated her eye, 
on whose lids yet hung the tear just shed. Her lips were 
parted, her mouth was somewhat opened, her head a little 
Dent, she scarcely drew breath ; — she was fixed and motion- 
less. Steps approached the door. Jeanne's cheeks became 
flushed, and told as she listened, how she felt at that moment. 
Her heart died within her, as the footsteps passed the door of 
the cell, and La Foret was still absent. When, after a long 
interval, the church clock struck five, both the brother and 
the sister again listened, not daring to break this suspense of 
expectation by the interchange of a word. At length that 
deep-dread silence was broken by the roll of a drum — ^a 
muffled drum. Jeanne turned pale ; though she did not 
understand its sound as Pierre did. 

"Jeanne," he said, "we have a friend — ^I thank him; I 
know what that sound means ; I shaU not be hanged like a 
dog : the muffled drum tells me that I am to die as a soldier. 
I shall be shot, Jeanne ; since for none but those who are so 
to die do the Eepublicans muffle their drums. Now, Jeanne, 
courage ; we shall meet again." 

Pierre looked at her as he spoke : but no answer came from 
her cold and marble lips. She stood trembling, yet fixed ; 
the very image of despair. Again Pierre spoke to her. He 
Hssed her ; and repeating her name with the utmost tender- 
ness, at length aroused her ; and a fearful cry first told him 
that she was restored to consciousness and to life ; — ^to con- 
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sdousnssSy to know the full extent of lier miseiy ; to life, to 
wish, that every minute were its close. She looked at him ; 
her lips moved ; she cast her eyes up to heaven ; wrung her 
hands, and fell forward in his arms. ''Oh, Pierre! my 
brother, my brother ! " were the only words she uttered ; but 
they spoke a world of feeling, love, and truth; for they spoke 
the heart of Jeanne in this last hour of her brother's siif^ering. 

The door of the cell opened ; it was soon filled with gens- 
d'armes. Pierre asked no questions : and he was speedily led 
forth ; Jeanne refusing to leave him, and demanding to see- 
La Foret, when they attempted to tear her from his side. La 
Foret appeared in the guard-room. He struggled to hide hia 
feelings; he spoke humanely to the prisoner; agitatedly to 
Jeanne ; and forgetful even of the presence of the revolu- 
tionists, indignantiy exclaimed, that he had done all he could 
do to move Varras ; but he was inflexible. With much feel- 
ing, La Foret then endeavoured to persuade her to leave 
Pierre, and not to follow him to the court-yard of the prison, 
where he was to suffer. Jeanne did not then know what was 
the fact, that all La Foret had been able to obtain for her 
brother from the cruel Yarras, was a commutation of his 
sentence — ^that he should be shot instead of being hanged. 
No entreaty could induce Jeanne to quit her brother; she 
repulsed with sternness the proposal ; and La Foret would 
not use force. He knew also her strong and remarkable 
character ; and he judged it, perhaps, the best to let her be 
indulged in having her own way. He determined to protect 
her after her brother's death: and comforted the dying 
apprehensions of the brother with that assurance ; he loved 
her, he said, and if she would have him, he would gladly 
make her his wife. 

" No, La Foret," said Pierre, *'I cannot even in death wish 
to see my sister the wife of a rebel to the king ; the wife of a 
Bepublican. I had rather she should share my grave ; yet 
when I am gone, who but a husband can now protect her? 
It is a hard necessity. La Foret, you will guard her ? If, 
then, you can win her consent, Bepublican as you are, you 
must have mine ; for I believe you will be kind to her as a 
husband, as I have been to her as a brother. One prayer, 
and I am ready." 

He drew Jeanne aside, and knelt down with her. He 
prayed ; but she seemed not to comprehend his words. She 
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looked stupefied : aU slie did was mechanical. But a word, a 
siQgle word, recalled her to sense and feeling ; for some one 
pronounced the name of Varras. 

Jeanne started up — "Where ! where ! where is Varras ? " 
He entered the guard-room. Jeanne rushed forward ; threw 
herself at his feet, and, with all the eloquence of despair began 
to plead for her brother's life. The revolutionary demagogue 
fixed his eyes on her with interest ; not, however, with pity 
for her distress. No ; he was ome of the school of Enclyclo- 
psedists, an admirer of the Yoltaires and the Diderots ; in a 
word he was a philosopher as well as a revolutionary butcher. 
And to admire and observe the force of the human passions, 
especially in the person of a fine woman, was a talent 
acknowledged by that school. Varras, therefore, admired 
Jeanne, and had not his colleague La Foret, entrusted him 
with the secret of his love for her, his present exercise of 
power, the reward of revolutionary merit, would probably have 
ended in some act of duplicity and violence towards the poor 
girl, that, to a mind Hke hers, would have been worse than 
even her brother's death. But Varras had promised to respect 
La Foret's old love ; and he never broke a promise made to a 
comrade, whether in or out of the field. 

Jeanne wept, knelt, humbled herseK at the feet of this fierce 
despot ; but all in vain. He told her that her brother's crime 
amounted to more than incivism ; he had been in open arms 
in support of the tyrant Louis Capet whilst he Hved, and of 
his family since his death. These were offences cigainst 
fraternity, the nation, and liberty. Pierre Lobin must die for 
such crimes ; but he (Varras) was very sorry for it. 

' ' Then show ^^irn mercy ! save his life, and sorrow will never 
visit your own heart." Varras turned to speak to an officer 
in attendance ; and Jeanne heard the words-—" Bid the men 
prepare in the court-yard." 

** No ! " she cried, *' you must not, you must not, you dare 
not give the order for his death." 

The drums again rolled. 

''Oh, stop that (hreadful sound!" said Jeanne. ''Save 
him ; spare my brother, and take a miserable woman's bless- 
ing." 

" It is useless," said Varras. " I have said no to La Foret ; 
and do you think I will yield to a woman's entreaty ? " 

" You may, you must," said Jeanne. " La Foret can never 
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plead as I do, for lie can never feel as I do the value of that 
brother's life. Yet he is merciful. Oh, that you were so ! Think 
— ^have you no tie ; no hope on earth, or in heaven ? Have you 
none to love, none who love you ? Save him ! and if blood 
must be spilt to satisfy you, Mil me, and I will die and thank 
you." 

" You are frantic. Take away this woman ; nor longer let 
her interrupt my orders ! " 

''Speak it," cried Jeanne, *' speak it — is it for life or 
death! " 

'* For death ! " said Varras. " Lead out the prisoner." 

The wretched Jeanne, on hearing this, clasped her hands 
together, and raised them over her head. There was some- 
thmg fearful and wild in the expression of her whole coun- 
tenance, Bometliing convulsive in every movement of her 
agitated frame. There was a terrific look also in her eye, as she 
shot its glance of hatred and abhorrence on Varras. It was 
a glance that would have withered, could looks but do the 
deeds they speak. Her whole person, countenance, and air, 
might have suited a Cassandra, when in the frenzy of a pro- 
phetic mood she comes to bid the Trojans bewail the curee 
that is about to fall on their devoted heads. 

*' Cruel, blood-thirsty tyrant ! " she exclaimed, " dare you 
thus cut him off? But think not Qod's justice will rest, 
till it has found you out. The curse of the wretched, such 
a wretched being as you have this day made me, shall sound 
in your ears. Varras, Qod will curse you, if my brother 
dies." 

Varras showed a strong expression of displeasure at her 
bitter reproaches. La Foret endeavoured to soften his anger 
by whispering to him *' that he must allow for the grief which' 
had unsettled her mind." 

'' I believe she is mad," said Varras, ''she talks like one 
frantic. But the execution must go forward. "We will see 
that no harm comes to your Jeanne ; she will be herself by- 
and-by, when this fit of passion is over ; she looks well in it. 
Bid the fifes play ; it will drown this vociferation." 

But Jeanne was no longer in a state to need this cruel insult 
to her feelings. She gave up all her thoughts to her dying 
brother ; and with an energy, a resolution, that could proceed 
alone from that love she bore towards him, and which in 
death was " strong as death," she composed herself as much 
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as she could for his sake, and at his entreaty did for ^im the 
last offices that he now required at her hands. 

He bade her untie a blue ribbon that was under his vest. 
She did so. He took it from his bosom, and tied the ribbon 
round her neck. ''Jeanne/' he said, '' it is the consecrated 
heart. It was your gift before we parted, when I went forth 
with our chiefs to the war ; it has never since left my bosom ; 
it has been dose to that heart, which loved nothing so much 
in life, regrets nothing so much in death, as my dear sister. 
Adieu, my sweet Jeanne ; tell Monsieur Henri that I rejoice 
that I wore the red handkerchief yesterday, as I hope it saved 
him. My woimd was not enough to kill me ; I wish it had. 
It would have been better to have died in the field by his side. 
But if they had not aimed at me, and been so eager to take 
me, he might not have escaped. La Foret comes to speak 
to me. Jeanne ! though a Kepublican, he has a kind heart. 
Endeavour to like him when I am gone ; and God grant that 
you may induce him to leave a bad cause." 

La Foret took a brief but feeling farewell of the unfortunate 
Pierre. Yarras bowed to him in silence. He commanded 
wine to be offered to the prisoner. Pierre declined the cup ; 
but, to the astonishment of all present, Jeanne eagerly snatched 
at it. She held it up more steadily than coiud have been 
expected, considering ner previous high state of excitement, 
and the indignation she had expressed in the frantic curses she 
had poured out on the revolutionist. 

She looked for a moment at the cup ; and a smile, expres- 
sive of ^bitterness, of a feeling that rejoices over anticipated 
evil, curled her Hp, as she fixed a stem dark eye on Yarras, 
and said, ''Yarras, I drink this to our next meeting; for, 
trust me, we shall meet again ere long." She drank a deep 
draught, put down the cup, and turning to her brother, sai^ 
*^ that has refreshed my heart ; now I can go through all that 
is to come." 

From that moment a change came over her whole appear- 
ance and demeanour. She still looked white as a corpse. A 
slight convulsive movement passed over her features as she 
saw the prisoner led forth to death ; but she followed in pro- 
found silence. The drums once more beat ; the fifes played 
the Marseillaise hymn, that favourite air of the revolutionists ; 
and the fusileers took their station. There was a coffin ready 
to receive the body immediately after death. 
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" Gk> no furiher, Jeanne," said Pierre ; " yonr presence only 
distresses me ; I would die as a man " 

'' And I will see you die as a man," replied Jeanne firmly, 
"for, Pierre, I wiU avenge you as a man." 

" What do you mean, my sister ? " 

" No matter," die answered ; " I have no weakness now ; I 
only wish that the fusileers would aim first at me. I would 
forward and die willingly. Oh, Pierre ! " Her eye caught sight 
of the cofi&n. Again her resolution seemed about to give way ; 
but she observed Yarras, who stood at some distance from her : 
he had ordered the men to load. " He will next bid them fire," 
said Jeanne. '' Oh ! may he for ever after hear no other 
sound. Sleeping or waMng may the death-knell he is about 
to give to me, ring for ever in lus ears, and haunt him with 
the memory of murder." 

** Farewell, Jeanne," said Pierre. He embraced her ten- 
derly. She grasped him convulsively in her arms, strained 
her eyes to t^e a last look ; once more stretched forth her 
arms, as if expecting his return, and became senseless. She 
would have fallen to the ground, had not the humane La Foret 
rushed forward and caught her. He bore her back into the 
prison, and called for &e keeper's wife to • give what help 
she could. The woman was hardened enough, but not so 
brutal as Yarras; for she pitied the young woman, when 
she learnt that it was the sister of the young man who was to 
be shot. 

Having seen the last of his sister — shaving recommended 
himself to God, Pierre Lobin now thought only of meeting 
death as became a Yendean. Yarras had retired. La For^t 
was not present : there was no officer, therefore, who appeared 
to be in immediate command. 

"I will not die," said Pierre, '* at the bidding of base men 
— ^the lowest Bepublicans. I have rank; it is for me to 
command. Fusileers to the front ; — may God restore -the 
Bourbons — ^present — ^fire!" Pierre Lobin fell dead on the 
spot. 

What remains to be related of the fate of the unfortunate 
Jeanne Lobin will be soon told ; for her career was as brief as 
it was extraordinary. She insisted on seeing the body of heT 
brother. She was not denied that request ; yet her behaviour 
was not at all such as had been anticipated. She showed no 
expressions of violent grief, no want of submission, or of fina- 
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nesB; all her frantic energy, her wild unsettled feelings, 
fieemed to have ceased with the extinction of her hopes. 
Pierre was buried on that day, and buried in the clothes in 
which he had fallen. The priest, who had not been found to 
attend him whilst alive, was at last discovered ; and, on the 
assurance of La Foret being pledged for his safety, performed 
the service for the dead. Jeanne attended in profound silence, 
with an air of devotion, of deep settled grief, that was more 
alarming, though less afflicting for the time, than violent 
sorrow. She was quiet, calm, and resolute. 

La Foret did all for her that she would allow him to do, to 
mitigate her distress. No restraint was put on her person ; a 
woman of decent manners and character was appointed to 
attend to her, and La Foret promised that in alL her actions 
she should be free, except that he would not consent to let her 
expose herseK to the danger of returning alone to her native 
yillage at such a time, when the Blues were overrunning the 
ix>untiy in every direction. If he hoped to win her affections, 
or her hand, he did not now urge it. Li the crisis of a civil 
war, and daily called out to action, he had neither leisure nor 
imprudence enough to think of marriage with the woman he 
loved. Perhaps, too, he wished by a generous conduct to win 
iipon her, so that he might hereafter become her own free 
choice. 

Be it as it may, Jeanne expressed herself deeply grateful 
to >iiTn ; but told him she never could be happy more ; she 
never could forget her brother's murder. She said she would 
not injure any man by uniting his destiny to one so unfortunate 
as herseK. La Foret was silent ; he let her thoughts and feel- 
ings have f uU play. He was obliged to quit her for some days 
on duty. In the interval she managed to effect her escape 
jErom Martigne. What became of her for some time after was 
never known, for nothing more was heard of her till the 
incident occurred which I am about to relate. 

On the evening before the battle near Doue, where the revo- 
lutionists were strongly entrenched. Monsieur de Lescure, then 
general of the Yendean army, was stirprised at the approach 
of a soldier of a very youthful appearance, demanding to speak 
^th 1^iTT> in private. The soldier appeared in great distress, 
without shoes, and very poorly clad. He had on the brigand 
costume, a red handkerchief roimd the head, the neck, and 
the waist. Lescure's attention being arrested by the air, the 
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extreme poverty, and the youth of the soldier, he questioned 
him doseij. 

The soldier burst into tears, and said, ** General, I am not 
what I seem to be — ^I am a woman. Madame de Lescure 
knows me. I saw her once before I wore this dress, and once 
since I have assumed it. She also knows that my character 
is good ; she has seen the certificate of my cure. Do not ask 
me questions, I entreat you ; but grant what I ask of youf for 
I am resolute. To-morrow there is to be a battle ; let me 
have but a pair of shoes, and I shall fight so that you will not 
repent my being near you in the action. And I shall be there, 
whether you let me go or not." 

Lescure was astonished; he endeavoured to dissuade her 
from her purpose ; but finding all remonstrance vain, he 
gave her what she needed, and more than she asked, and 
ordered that she might have the use of a horse, as she told 
him she could ride as well as any in the army. On the morrow 
she appeared, and mounted, as one of the cavalry for the action. 
She ptirposely fought under the eye of Lescure, and, once or 
twice, called out to him during the battle — *' General, you 
must not pass me ; I shall always be nearer to the enemy than 
you." Sne received a wound in the hand, but her courage 
and determination seemed but to rise the more for this accident. 
She was advised to retire from the field, but she answered 
calmly, " This is a trifle ; I have not done yet." 

It was allowed by aU present, who on that day observed her, 
that none fought better than she did; yet, at one period of the 
action, she was remarked to reserve herself. Her eye watched; 
she was looking out for some one amongpst the enemy. The 
regiment of Yarras now prepared to pour down on tike Ven- 
deans. No sooner did she perceive this, than animating the 
men with the most enthusiastic expressions, she called out to 
them by a name which that very body of peasantry afterwards 
retained throughout the war. " Follow me, men of La Ven- 
due. Follow me, avengers ! " 

She rushed on with an impetuosity that was her best se- 
curity at the moment; as, by the rapidity and vehemence 
with which she made her way through all opposition, she 
escaped immediate destruction. She rode up to Yarras, who 
was charging at the head of his troop ; and ere a Bepublican 
could touch her, she snatched a pistol from her side, and ex- 
claiming, ''Now, Yarras^ we have met," shot him dead on 
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the spot. This done, she threw away her pistol, rushed furi- 
ously into the thickest part of the battle (where her red hand- 
kerdiief B made her a mark), and almost immediately perished. 
The body was found after tibie action. By the care of Lescure 
it was decently interred. On searching the dothes, the cer- 
tificate of the cure was found ; and a consecrated heart, worn 
next to her bosom, was twisted round with a lock of hair. 
Probably the hair was her brother's. By the certificate it was 
ascertained that she was the unfortunate Jeanne Lobin. 
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THE LITTLE DOCTOE. 



FABT THE FIBST. 

'* With U8 ther was a Doctotir of Physike ; 
In all this world ne was ther non him. like 
To speke of physicke, and of surgerie : 
For he was grounded in astronomie — 
He knew the cause of every maladie." — Chaucbs. 

I HAVE headed tMs paper with the title of the Little Doctor, 
not intending to emulate, even diminutively, the inimitable 
personage who has lately been presented to the world of 
letters by the name of "The Doctor," he being most justly 
distinguished, both by matter and manner, from all the doc- 
tors, medical and oflierwise, who have hitherto preceded 
him. Indeed he has in himself something of the several 
merits and properties which more particularly belong to each, 
class of those who write Doctor after their name, as a note of 
admiration stands at the end of a notable sentence, to make it 
obvious to all eyes that the thing itseK is not common ; that 
it hath a meaning, and, therefore, a marking of its own. 

No, "the Doctor" (whose biographer preserves in himself 
the mystery generally ascribed to the profession of which his 
subject is a member) shows us how well by his learning, acute- 
ness, and sagacity, he is £tted to take any degree the colleges 
could assign to him, were it even amongst doctors of music, 
to which his harmonious sentences, his poetry, and his tales 
of gentle love, questionless entitle him. 

Such a doctor as this stands alone ; and not with anything 
like the hope of presenting to you even a shadow of his excel- 
lence, do I, gentle reader, purpose introducing to your notice 
my far less important personage, who claims no ottier affinity 
with the great man just named, than being of one and the 
fiame profession. 

No, worthy reader, my Little Doctor is presented to you 
by that name, simply because he had a better title to it than 
some have to the very teeth in their mouths, and the hair on 
their heads, for it was his own. Not by inheritance, as most 
men derive their more aristocratic distinctions ; not by pur- 
chase, like an army commission ; but by the more sure reward 
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of merit, by public gift, oommon consent, and universal cour- 
tesy ; for he was in nis day — and it was a long one — ^fi^enerolly 
called, by high and low, rich and poor, gentle and simple, 
by no other name than that of the Little Doctor, in the very 
extensive parish of N— ^, which forms a suburban village 
of the vast city of London. 

The Little Doctor, who, whatever my reader may think of 
him, thought himself a very great man, was truly a very good 
one, and obtained his popular distinction of doctor neither 
from college, nor diploma, but simply by dealing in physic 
as an apo&iecary, to a member of which profession, in his 
day, more than in the present, the vulgar generally tacked 
the title of Doctor, and the genteel equally agreed in con- 
ferring it ; thus confounding grades and distinetions, even as 
sometunes do the speakers of a public meeting by bestowing 
the august title of the People on the mob. The term of lAtUe 
Doctor, our man of physic had acquired from the smaUness of 
his stature, to whidbi appellation was sometimes added even 
yet another ; and this he gained from the seK-same cause that 
conferred immortal honour so many centuries ago .on the 
famous barber of Arabian story — ^viz. his having been en- 
dowed by nature with a hunchback, so that he was not 
unfrequently called the Little Hunchback Doctor. 

This custom, I, with a true antiquarian spirit, do particularly 
admire, as I trace in it a remnant of ancient usage, when, in 
our own land, it was the significant practice (as in other 
countries) to designate the individual by the peculiarities of 
his person, or his fortune, and sometimes by his want of it. 
Thus Edmund Ironsides may be fairly considered as dis- 
tingnishing a man of metal, and John Lackland one of those 
happy men who run no chance of being cheated either by 
tenant or lawyer. Now a hunchback is not common, for most 
human creatures come into life without it ; and though nature 
seldom gives a more than ordinary proportion of one thing 
without deducting, in some way, &om another; yet in this 
instance she varies from her general rule ; for though persons 
who come into the world with a more than usual load on their 
shoulders (to which care will be' sure to add his own burden 
in time) seem to need no addition to their weight, yet such 
addition nature very frequently gives by bestowing on the 
head a more than ordinary proportion of brains. This was 
the ease with our little doctor : he had a veiy large head, 
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particulaxly well stocked with wits, and proved what is called 
an exceedingly ''fine man/' — ^he was, in fact, a very deyer 
one. 

But as the great question is not yet decided, respecting 
which Mr. Locke has written so learnedly, whether there be 
any intuitive ideas, or whether the mind of man is like a 
blank sheet of paper, ready to take the characters of wisdom, 
or of folly, as opportunity and education may make or mar 
the page, this devemess of the little doctor could not be ascer- 
tained quite so early in his infancy as the very obvious defect 
of his shape; and as we have been able to nimiber many 
deformed persons amongpst the great men of andent and 
modem times, from the days of iBsop to those of Scarron, and 
downwards, there are many worthy examples to be dted to 
reconcile every fond mother, as well as the individual himself, 
to this misfortune of size and shape. 

How it happens, I cannot tell ; I have never known any 
person thus deformed, without hearing either from the 
mother, or the friends, that sudi a misfoitoie arose not from 
nature, but from accident or casualty after his birth. Now, 
as I have a particular aversion to doubt or to cavil, when no 
positive necessity exists for either, I am disposed to admit the 
truth of every one of these fond mothers' assertions. I there- 
fore take it for granted that nature sends nobody into the 
world deformed ; and many other things I also consider to be 
equally true, on the same ground of not wishing to question 
any respectable authority. For instance, though my own 
opinion is disposed to run with the vulgar idea mat leads us 
to believe that nature makes all men and women (who live 
long enough) grow old, and that such things as loss of bloom, 
and teeth, wrinkles, and grey hairs, are the necessary con- 
sequences ; yet I have observed, amongst some of the fair sex 
more particularly, so great a tenderness for the reputation of 
dame Nature, that nobody is too willing to lay even these 
very sensible changes at her door. Acddent and casualty are 
here again brought to account for them ; for thus when some 
few amiable and experienced ladies, who, like Queen Etizabeth, 
had never condescended to wed, have arrived at that date of 
life, in which, as Miss Edgeworth says, they became of ''no 
particular age " (which a free translation might render past 
forty), and when Uie grey hairs begin to straggle among the 
dark ones, like a few white officers in an Indian army o£ 
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Uacks, I have heard them very often say, that sickness, fever, 
and care, more especially, were the cause of such an exceed- 
ingly premature diange to the grey ; and finish the complaint 
with the story of the Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, 
whose dark and flowing locks were changed to the whiteness of 
snow during the very first night of her imprisonment. Indeed, 
according to such details, misfortune, casualty, and accident, 
do very often much more harm than they are generally supposed 
to be capable of achieving. More even than old Time mmself , 
who is cdways busied in his destructive changes ; for though 
every mother's son entertains so great a respect for Time, 
that, like spendthrifts, they would wish to stand long in his 
account, yet few seem to covet those notes and markings 
which prove beyond doubt, on the very face of each, that they 
are old debtors. 

But I must proceed with my story respecting the Little 
Hunchback Doctor, who, according to his mother's account, 
owed his misfortune of shape to a tumble out of bed, when he 
was an infant; being bom, she said, one of the finest and 
sweetest little fellows that ever was seen. As my acquaint- 
ance with him, however, began with my own birth, and not 
with his, I repeat this particular, as I shall many others, con- 
nected with this history, only from what was imparted to me, 
in the course of after years, by my own respected parents, who 
knew him long and weU. 

Doctor Hichard Crawford was, as already set forth, hump- 
backed; in height he measured not so much as five feet 
nothing : he had a queer physiognomy — ^I do not mean to say 
ihat he was ugly — heaven forbid that I should designate by 
such a name any piece of clay endowed with a human soul ; 
and, indeed, where that soul happens to be an honest one 
(which was here the case), there can be no real deformity in 
the man, even though his outward figure should chance to be 
as original and as imique as that described by Monsieur Le Sage 
in his sketch of Asmodeus. Truth to teU, our little doctor, 
with the aid of the painter (who might have possessed such a 
fancy as Hogarth for tracing resemblances and analogies), 
might have sat for the portrait of the French novelist's 
JBoiteaux. Like '' Oupidon," he had a large head, a long face, 
and a pointed chin, with a couple of little eyes, that twinkled 
brightly, like a pair of twin stars (to speak poetically) through 
the surroiinding darkness and gloom of the over-shadowing 
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forehead, fringed with thick bushy eyebrows of the same 
sombrous appearance. His complexion was very much of the 
gallipot order : for what with sitting up at nights to study, 
and his frequent nocturnal drives to see his patients, his 
chemical pursuits and anatomical preparations, he looked not 
only as if he had been well smoked, but dried also, like 'a 
gammon of bacon up a chimney. He had a nose, too, that 
was peculiar ; it was the nose of genius ; of which there are 
two marked orders — ^viz. the hook and the snub : the former 
most commonly falls to the lot of poets and philosophers, such 
as Southey and Kirk White ; the latter to wits or orators, like 
Eabelais and William Pitt. The little doctor's was of the 
first-named class, and the head to which it belonged was 
finished by a formidable black wig ; and this sombre thatch- 
ing of the mortal tenement having no beauty of contrast or 
enlivening of colouring to relieve the hue of his complexion, 
gave liiTTi altogether that finishing grace which distinguishes 
Qie unfortunate tribe who live by crying '* Sweep ! " f or his 
face looked as if it had never be washed. 

I remember hinn well. When I was quite a little child, he 
was to me an object of most unjustifiable terror; for he was 
exceedingly good-natured, fond of me, gave me tamannds, 
liquorice, and conserve of roses out of his own shop, and 
always wanted to kiss me. But I used to scream and roar at 
his advances, run away, or kick in my mother's arms, when 
she would take me up and try gently to lead me into receiv- 
ing those marks of tenderness and affection. All this was 
very foolish, only to be pardoned in a mere child. And yet, 
now that I think upon it, there seems to me no such great 
wonder in my infantine terrors; -for the little doctor's dress 
was, at times, of itself sufficient to frighten eyen our present 
race of wonderful children, who are crammed and taught the 
sciences in catechism, almost as soon as they leave o& suckling^. 
The Kttle doctor had a delicate constitution, very susceptible 
of cold; and as he always rode in a chariot (for he was in. 
great practice) he used in aU the chilly months of the year — 
and under that head, I believe he excepted none but July 
and August — ^to take special care of his little person, by a 
costume of his own, in which he followed no positive fashion, 
but rather took a hint from the economy of nature; who 
having given a good coating of hair to all aniTnals exposed to 
cold dimates, he supplied by art what nature had, in this one 
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instance, forgotten to bestow on an animal created to suffer so 
nrach from cold as himself. 

He was attired of a winter's day — and I can remember him 
perfectly weU stepping out of the carriage and into my 
mother's room, in the following dress ; viz. the black wig 
surmounted by a black velvet cap, trimmed with fur, a lappet 
of the same coming under the chin ; a bear-skin surtout, the 
hair worn outward, that covered hiin over from the top of the 
throat to the bottom of his heels. A Kttle mu£P he carried 
before him, of the same fur, kept his hands warm, he said, so 
that he did not chill his patients when feeling their piQse. 
Such a figure he appeared in this dress, that I am not at all 
surprised at the recollection of my childish terrors ; for there 
never was a human being more animalised into the resem- 
blance of a bear than was the little doctor, when he thus, in 
sober sadness, came forth in masquerade. 

In his practice, he was a most honest and a most feeling 
xnan, treating all his sick very like his children, allowing them 
to have no will, no opinion of their own, but laying down the 
law for them in all things, and very frequently making it a 
sharp one for their own benefit ; and though he was a very 
good man, yet he was not one of those apothecaries who might 
altogether lay claim, in a professional view, to the three friends 
which Coleridge assigns to every good man, as his own pecu- 
liar property — 

<< Himself, his Maker, and the Angel death.' ^ 

For though our little doctor did not allow the patient to judge 
liis own case, nor scarcely to know whether he might be ill 
or well, yet he was not so obstinate but that he would call in 
a consulting physician in matters of danger. Yet many are 
the doctors who, like Coleridge's good man, might lay claim, 
at least to divide between them, the three distinctions noted 
in that celebrated line. For some of the medical faculty rest 
80 wholly on self, that they care not what becomes of the 
patient, and rather than change an opinion they have deter- 
mined on adopting, wiU let him die by the theory of a disease, 
however much it may be disproved in the practice. Others 
rely so entirely on their Maker, that they do but supply (in 
quantity making up for quality) those innocent mixtures 
which do neither good nor harm, and let God Almighty cure 
the sick, if he will ; whilst some have so great a reverence for 
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death, and so advance his glory, that they enlarge his captiyes 
and his domain, as Buonaparte did his dominions, by a true 
devotion to slaughter. 

Our little doctor was not such as these ; he had gone through 
a regular education, had studied and walked tike hospitals, 
not as some men do, who walk them as if in their sleep, and 
with a vacant mind. He had read Q-alen, not merely as a 
scholar, but to reap the golden profit of observation, and 
knowledge, and such was the object of all his pursuits. He 
had become as skilful as a general who leads on an army 
against a host of enemies ; and fever, consumption, and the 
whole rank and file of dealh, had formidable opponents under 
his generalship in the armoury of his shop. Now he would 
made a roundabout attack to rout the enemy, by bringing up 
his auxiliary troops, and here steel and bark did the busi- 
ness at once. Into that entrenchment of a hidden foe, he 
would fire a petard of piU-boxes; sometimes he bled an 
enemy in the veins, at others, he weakened the very heart of 
the citadel ; and in desperate cases, he came at once to the 
charge, in a decisive blow for victory or death. His practice, 
his success, his kindness, his charity (for he would give physic 
as freely as some do advice), his sense, his learning, his 
shrewdness, his humpback, and even his bear-skin wrapper, 
all being uncommon, obtained for hiTn a great fame in his 
immediate sphere of action, and, what was something more, 
his fame was well deserved, a thing which does not at all 
times accompany success. 

Such was the little doctor; and though I shall presently 
have something more to say about him, in the characters of 
husband, father, and friend, I here take leave of hirn for a 
while, to bring myself upon the stage, and to state the circum- 
stances under which I had first the honour of his acquaintance ; 
an acquaintance bearing date with my birth, and only ter- 
minated by the death of the worthy man to whose memory I 
am thus lending somewhat to save it from obHvion. 

The little doctor used to attend my mother on those joyous 
occasions which brought an addition to her family, and a new 
subject of joy and care to herself; for she was the most 
anxious and affectionate mother I ever saw in all my life ; only 
to be paralleled by Madame Sevign6, whom she likewise re- 
sembled in writing long and delightful letters to her daughter, 
every word of which came from the heart. Now, though 
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the little doctor was engaged to attend my mother when I was 
to enter on the turmoils of this world, yet, somehow or other, 
I made my appearance before I was expected. There was 
nothing in the house absolutely ready for my reception, except 
the nurse. The house itself (into which my parents had but 
just removed) being in such a pickle by unpacking, settling, 
and arranging, that the very bed in which my mother lay was, 
pro tempore and ex necessitate^ stationed in the parlour on the 
ground floor. 

The relation of the circumstances of my birth is peculiarly 
agreeable to me ; indeed, I beKeve that we all like to talk 
about ourselves ; and rather than not do so, we would tell all 
our troubles and vexations again and again ; though in the 
course of this world, it would be happier, perhaps, to tiy to 
banish their recollection altogether, and whikt we celebrate 
the pleasures of memory, to thank God for how much we 
forget. 

I informed my readers that the nurse was in the house 
before I was born, and so was the nursery-maid — ea!ch await- 
ing the happy moment that was to give that addition to their 
personal consequence which very properly belongs to the 
active fulfilment of any trust or office : a desire for consequence 
being by no means confined to the great in place, whose pas- 
sions and feelings are much more common and universal tiian 
they may be aware of. My nursemaid was named Judy. 
She was an original character ; and here, therefore, I sketdi 
her. She was a young, raw, country girl, as simple as a 
savage, and, till she came to my mother (who took her out of 
charity to her widowed mother), not much more instructed. 
She came up from some distant county, I forget which, and 
brought wi^ her all her valuables and possessions — namely, a 
checked handkerchief containing her wardrobe, her own strong 
body, and an amazing appetite ; she would eat like a North 
American Indian, and loved everything in pies, which makes 
me fancy she must have been Cornish. She had a face as red 
and as fuU as a cabbage-rose, and teeth as white as pearls. 
She had a hard hand at all she did, and used to knock about 
the chairs and tables, the teacups and glasses, as if she sup- 
posed they were made of iron. She knew what a church 
was, and what it was built for ; but as to her reKgion, till my 
mother taught her better, it was the strangest mixture of 
modem me&odism and old barbarous superstitions that I ever 

X 
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heard of. She used to think herself a sad giri, beoause she 
could never go into fits at the hearing of a preacher^ or cry 
over her prayers. She used to pray to many ol the obsolete 
saints by name, and bless herself by them (and this stiU mora 
induces me to believe she was Cornish, for no place in the 
world has so many saints as Cornwall) ; and yet she would 
drop pins in the tea-kettle when the water was not dear, to 
propitiate the fairies ; had a mortal terror of every ugly old 
woman, fancying her to be a witch ; believed in fortune-tellers, 
and ghosts and dog-barking omens, and hooting of owls, and 
death-watches, and unlucl^ days, and signs and wonders of 
ail kinds and descriptions ; and once nearly choked me, when. 
I was a baby, by tiding to make me suck pig for good luck, 
by getting part of a pig's tail down my little throat, when mj 
infant mouth could not manage the crackling. Amongst 
Judy's accomplishments was a singular talent for mimickmg 
animals. She could yelp and purr like a dog and cat ; would 
gallop like a pony with me on her shoulders ; or, to my inex- 
pressible delight, play at what we used to call bears. Judy 
would pull oft her cap, let down her long hair, and would crawl 
-on all fours on the ground with me seated like a monkey on 
her back, as she would entertain me with an imitation of the 
showman who leads ^bout Bruin, and describes his Jacko'a 
perfections to the multitude, whilst my part in the game Gon«- 
sisted in frollicking and frisking, and playing tricks with the 
most ape-like spirit. Her chief excellences were a perfect 
honesiy of character, extreme good-nature, great a£Eeetion fov 
children, and more tenderness in handling Ihem than she had 
shown for the cups and saucers, with a sorfcof dog-like fidelity 
to her mistress that was almost an instinct. Such was Judy, 
who was chosen to be my maid even before I was bom, and 
under whom I learnt many good things, amongst others that 
of knowing how to talk properly to tibe cooks and hens that 
we k^t in our garden. 

.One Christmas-eve — I am not going to give the date of the 
year, considering that woxdd be but gratifying an idle curiosity 
of my readers — ^my mother went to bed ; Judy tucked her up, 
and kissed her, for she was very fond of my good mother.; 
and the nurse, who used to play madame over Judy when 
her mistress was asleep or out of the way, ordered her to 
retreat, to the kitchen, to regale over ihe toast and ale, whick 
my father and mother always partook of themselves, aiad 
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« 

ordered the same for the servants on Christmas-eve, it being a 

custom of the good old times for which they entertained a 

more especial reverence. " Judy," says the nurse (and Judy 

had a fine memory, and afterwards told all to my mother, who 

repeated it to me, and I to you, gentle reader) ; '* Judy," says 

she, "what's o'clock?" "Don't know," says Judy; "but 

liark to 'em." " To what ? " says the nurse. ' ' To the bells," 

says Judy. " Then it's past twelve," says the nurse ; " and 

sure enough the bells be ringing in Christmas, and we shall 

liave a Christmas child, or. I know nothing of the matter." 

*'A Christmas child!" says Judy, "why mistress was very x 

tired and sleepy, and is, I dare say, now fast as a church." 

** No matter for that," says the nurse, " I'll drink my ale to 

ihe health of the baby, for I say something misgives me that 

we shall have one more in the family to-morrow than we had 

to-day ; but hark, what's that ? " 

Judy listened, and presently heard a rumbHng noise, then 
a clap of thimder, and so on, till there was actually a violent 
storm of thunder and lightning in the environs of our parish 
after twelve o'clock on the night before Christmas-day. This, 
reader, is the simple fact, for I have heard my father say it was 
equal in violence to the great storm of July some years ago, 
the last-named bekig the most awful in my memory, for I do 
not recollect that of my birth. Now Judy, who, with all her 
roughness, was, where she loved, the tenderest of creatures, 
felt anxious for her mistress, for the old nurse had told her 
that it might be the death of her if her mistress woke up in 
a fright. So she took off her shoes, shaded the candle with 
her red ploughman's hand, and stole in to look at my mother. 
8he found her in a sweet and sound sleep, though as she stood 
looking on she declared (as I have often heard her say) that 
such a clap of thunder rolled right over the top of the house 
as was enough to shake it down, if it had not been new built ; 
for Judy's ideas of strength of building had no connexion 
with antiquity. She now stole back in a great fright, and 
consulted with the nurse what was best to be done ; and both 
agreed to frighten my father about my mother, though she 
was as happy and as safe as an infant at rest. 

He had retired, but was not gone to bed ; and so effectually 
did the nurse and Judy succeed in alarming him about the 
danger of his wife, should she be suddenly aroused by the 
thunder; that in order to prevent her awakening in a fright, 
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ihey agreed to frighten her themselyes. Judy insisted on 
being permitted to perform this office; and her feelings of 
tenderness being much better guides to her than her expe- 
rience or her judgment, she feU to kissing and shaking my 
mother as gently as she could, till she fairly succeeded ; and 
her mistress opened her eyes in the height of the hurly-burly' 
of the storm. Soon was ihe inside of Uxe house in a state of 
commotion, almost as great as that of the elements without it, 
for my mother was, as the old nurses say, "taken sudden ill,'*^ 
and nothing was ready ; not even the cradle. A clothes- 
basket was thought of (that basket was afterwards my bed, 
and long preserved as a family relic) ; it was produced and 
prepared, and aU things done d la hdte, whilst a messengexr 
was despatched for the Kttle doctor. 

Now, it cannot be denied, on eyidence such as this, that I 
came into the world, like Owen Glendower (and like Tn'm I 
brag of it), in the midst of a thunder-storm. The event hap- 
pened even before the little doctor could be called out of his. 
bed, settle his wig, wrap on his bear-skin, handle his mufl^. 
or order out the chariot that was to carry Tn'm to attend on my 
mother on so joyous an occasion. Tes, reader, as the Elegant 
Extracts say in one of the famous speeches in ihat book, about 
a great character, whose progress is traced from the very 
egg-shell of its existence, **The child stood alone." I do 
not positively mean to say that I stood as soon as I was 
bom ; all I would imply is, that I put my head into this 
busy world without the usual forms ; and was chiefly helped 
by Dame Nature ; such being, in fact, an early and 1xu& 
figure of my after-education and progress through life. I 
do not know that Hotspur's remark about his mother's cat 
kittening when Glendower was bom, will exactly apply to 
me ; but I very seriously believe that all the cats in the house 
danced the hays for the joy of my birth, so great an event was 
it in our family annals. The nurse admired me ; Judy was 
charmed with me ; my mother caressed me ; my grandmother 
put on her spectacles to look at me ; and the doctor pronounced 
me to be a very fine child. On a first view, there had been a 
slight alarm, thinking I was bom a blind puppy ; for so fat 
were my cheeks, and so very small my eyes, ihat it could not 
at first be decided if I had any. Judy poked her fingers into 
them to be quite sure of the fact ; and she used to say that I 
resented her doing so by giving her a slap with my tiny hand ; 
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but this, I consider, must, on lier part, have been a figure oi 
speech, arising from the excited state of her imagination on 
that memorable morning. 

Judy, indeed, I have always thought was so very exhilarated 
hj all going on so well, that her head was a Httle turned, to 
the great injury of her prudence and caution ; for on the very 
next night following that of my birth, she had Hked to have 
turned all the joy into sorrow ; for as I and my mother were 
very calmly sleeping in the same bed together (after this 
happy commencement of our acquaintance), Judy, whilst 
holding incautiously the candle, and admiringly contemplat- 
ing our slumber, set the curtain of the bed on fire ; and but 
for the instant aid to extinguish it, we might both have been 
burnt. But to finish my narrative concerning myself. My 
father was, like aU good fathers, overjoyed at the event ; but 
doubted if the littie bit of humanity before him might be a 
mortal child or a fairy favour, so small was I. Judy said that 
she could have put me into the pint pot that held the ale, out 
of which my health had been &unk in the kitchen before I 
was bom. The old nurse said I was as like my father as one 
pea is to another, and predicted great things of me ; and Judy 
declared that I should never be able to see a ghostie or aperrit, 
because I had the happiness to be bom on Christmas-day. 
One sorrowing heart my birth made in the family, and that 
was my brother's ; he was then a schoolboy, and I have been 
told that he cried most heartily from the apprehension that 
the domestic confusion of the house in consequence of my 
sudden appearance would cause the cook to forget the plum- 
pudding on that Christmas-day. 

Beader, I like to be circumstantial ; and if I should ever 
write my own memoirs for your edification and my own glory, 
I think of beginning them in the above manner. How do 
you like it ? A beginning with me seems everything ; and I 
should wish to make a striking impression in the very first 
page ; and what can confer so much dignity on any subject, 
as the simple narration of truth ? I hope you will not quarrel 
with me for having here been silent about a trifling matter — 
my age. I wish it to remain incog., and to leave you some- 
thing to g^ess at, in order to let you feel how agreeable is the 
exercise of an ingenious conjecture. I do assure you I speak 
it with plain sincerity, when I say that I am not so young as 
I have been, nor so old as I hope to be ; nor do I say tli^t I 
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am yet exactly come to tkat date of life, when a friend who 
meets you, so kindly tells you, by way of compliment, that you 
look twenty years younger than you did the last time he saw 
you ; a piece of flattery very good-naturedly intended, and a 
pieoe of information into the bargain ; since you may be sure- 
that you begin to look old, when your friends think it neces- 
sary to assure you that you look yoimg. 

To return to the little doctor. 

"We left him waiting on my mother, and wondering, no- 
doubt, how I could have presumption enough to be bom before 
his arrival. The dock had struck six (for I came into thi» 
world. exactly at that hour, and I here tell it for the benefit of 
the astrologers), the first pale gleams of a winter sun were on 
ih&t Christmas morning scarcely beginning to make their way 
IJirough the clouds, to light up that earth so old to itself, but 
so new to me ; I was- welcomed, admired, caressed, as I have 
stated ; the nurse and Judy were both busied in my mother's, 
room ; the little doctor, no longer needed, took his departure ; 
my father went to bed, having been up all night ; the whole 
parish began to wake and stir, and the beUs once more were 
beginning to ring out their merry jpeals for the joyous day, 
when I — ^^went into fits, and to all appearance was about a& 
quickly to quit this world as I had come into it. 

A messenger was again despatched for the Kttle doctor ; 
whilst Judy fearing, very possibly, that if I died unbaptized I 
might have the fate of those poor children who, so dying, are 
isaid, in the western coimties of England, to have their spirits 
transmuted into the changeable bodies of pixies and fttirieSy 
was, I believe, the very first who cried out, **Lord help ua ! 
what shall we do for the parson ? " My mother, also, became 
desirous that I should be made Christian ; so the nurse hurried 
away lo call up my father, to bjBg him to get up to get the 
ministerj as fast as he could, to have me, as she termed it, 
** A«^-baptized," before I died outright that blessed morning. 
In the meanwhile, my poor little visage became black as night, 
ioy eyes fixed, my hands clenched, and I was on the way te 
become. angelical at once, when the good sense of my ever- 
honoured mother saved me from that death which, but for her 
dntexf erence, would certainly have been my doom before either 
iLoctpr or pastor could have arrived to do their office. My 
another. had me brought to her, and instantly undressed; 
i&hrewdly suspecting that the nurse or Judy had endangered 
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the weak spark of new-born life by too much compression : 
iihey had, indeed, so tightly bound me up in a roll of flannel 
(like a Httle mimmiy with its bandages twisted about and 
about), that breathe I could not ; and no sooner was I released 
from the pressure, than I recovered without any further aid 
than that which the little frame lent to itself, by being thus- 
set at liberty to cany on its own functions. The doctor and 
minister arrived nearly at the same time, and as I was then out 
of any immediate danger, and the vicar in haste to prepare 
for church, it was agreed that he was to come again me next 
afternoon, the doctor promising to give him a lift in his chariot, 
to make me a Christian. These worthies, who shared between 
them the care and the cure of the bodies and souls of our 
parish, were in a dose union of friendship, and this gives me 
occasion to say a word on that head. 

I confess the subject is not a new one, and that, at this time 
of day, not many discoveries are likely to be made about it. 
For my own part, my philosophy, long engaged on the sub- 
ject, leads me to no better conclusion Qian that, ''I like you, 
and you Kke me," is, after all, the very origin and cause of 
that union of souls called friendship ; — a word more abused, 
hackneyed, and maltreated, than a West India slave, or a good- 
natured man who may have plenty of money and a very easy 
temper. If I were to write a dictionary, and wished to strike 
out a new plan, I woxdd do it not merely by telling what each 
word means, but also by showing where the word was appKed, 
but where tiie thing itself was not to be found. Thus would 
I say, friendship is not to be looked for by a rich old lady 
who has no natural heirs, but a hundred and one most 
attentive acquaintances. It is not to be found between rival 
wits; seldom between painters; not very often among authors; 
not among beauties; and never between yoimg ladies and 
yoimg gentlemen of flve-and-twenty ; unless the damsels 
happen to have that squint eye which so mightily offended old 
Lord Burleigh in his contemplation of a female friend. It 
seldom ties a knot between imequal rank, or a great and a 
littie fortune ; it is seldom found between young and old : but 
it comes sweetest and best where there is a reasonable con- 
formiiy of years, and where neither personal emulations nor 
any interested views can step in to mar a union so blessed, 
and one which an old poet has so beautifully denominated, 
''a sweet existence in another being." 
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Now there was no rivalry of any kind ; no opposition of 
interests to mar the friendship which existed between our little 
doctor and the parson of the parish: on the contrary, they 
rather seemed to help each other ; and though it was said by 
that Spanish wit, Don Francisco de Quevedo, that "when a 
patient comes to die, the apothecaries' mortar rings the passing 
bell, as the priest's requiem finishes the business ; " yet I can 
allege a very sufficient proof that this was not the case in re- 
gard to our worthy practitioner. I have very often heard my 
father say, that when the doctor brought the divine to baptize 
me, the ceremony being performed between the hours of din- 
ner and tea, my father invited both to take a glass of wine to 
my good health. The parties being seated roimd the fire, the 
doctor, in the course of conversation, lamented the exceeding 
sickliness of the time, declaring he had scarcely known any so 
bad since he had been in practice ; he was called into axstion 
almost in every house. " Very extraordinary," said the par- 
son, * ' for we bury very few — ^we bury very few ; doctor, how's 
that? " "How's that ! " exclaimed the little doctor, with the 
assured manner of one who is about to solve a question by the 
statement of an incontrovertible fact — "because, sir, you have 

lately buried Dr. T . Sir, I don't wish to speak iU of the 

dead." 

Now, in case my reader should not have had the happiness 
of knowing as many of the faculty as I have had the honour 
of being acquainted with in the course of my Hf e, I beg to in- 
form him that (with few exceptions) aU the doctors I have ever 
known entertain a pet disease, which they are particularly 
fond of patronising, and which tiiey infallibly trace as existing 
either actively or dormantly in iJie system, however varied 
and contradictory may be ike symptoms, in every subject, 
living or dead, that comes under their hands. With the Httle 
doctor's defunct rival, inflammation was held to be the great 
battery of death : and he was consequently as great a bleeder 
as had ever been Dr. Sandrago, or Gil Bias, during their most 
sanguinary career : and so true a devotee was he to his own 
system, that he spared not his own blood in his offerings to 
the grim tyrant, to whom he had devoted as many victiimi as 
he could possibly persuade to submit to his phlebotomy. On 
being taken iU, he caused himself to be copiously bled ; con- 
trary to the opinion of our little doctor (who with a truly 
generous spirit had offered his services to his brother of the 
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lancet, in his peril), and died the next morning in conBeqnence 
of the operation. A slab of white marble soon appeared in 
the parish chnroh to bear record of his merits, and amongst 
other virtues, there was ascribed to him that of fortitude : he 
truly deserved it, for, like the martyrs of old, he unquestion- 
ably died in support of an opinion. 

Having related the circumstances of my birth and baptism 
as above, and having just let the reader kuow enough of my 
infancy to convince him I was duly considered to be a very 
promising child, I shall withdraw, as it is not my intention to 
intrude self upon him any longer ; but to go on with a few 
particulars respecting the little doctor. Here, therefore, I 
make my exit P.S. (prompter's side), and the scene once more 
shifting, I return to my duty, like the old chorus — ^to tell cer- 
tain things very closely connected with the subject before the 
audience, but which wiU not pass immediately before their 
sight. Such I am now about relating; and then I shall proceed 
to tell the whole story about the litUe doctor and his youngest 
daughter. Tet, previous to giving any details of the circum- 
stances, it is proper that the reader should know who was his 
wife ; and how a person so unfortunately deficient in the out- 
ward graces ventured to think upon takmg a wife at all, and 
when he did think upon it, how he managed to get one. 

The Httle doctor married many years before I was bom ; 
indeed his eldest child (a son) was at least fifteen or sixteen 
years older than myself — so that it is only by the report of my 
own and his friends that I can undertake to record the earlier 
part of his history. The family into which he married was 
most respectable, but divided by those two barriers which 
have so very separative an influence — ^poverty and riches. 
Fart, the Fritchards, were East Indian. They could number 
more than one nabob among them; at a time when nabob 
fortunes were distributed as if by lotteries, with rather more 
prizes for the lots of the adventurers. The rest of the tribe 
remained in humble gentility in England, to struggle with a 
poverty for which they were unfitted by education, and not 
very likely to shake off or improve by any personal exertions 
of their own. One of them was the captain of a small mer- 
chant vessel, a widower, with an only daughter. I can remem- 
ber when she had passed the meridian of life, and even then 
she was really handisome. Her father, who had no share in 
the merohanlman which he navigated for others, after one of 
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his trips abroad, returned so ill to England that he found 
himself dying, with no property to leave ; and with this 
daughter, then but seventeen or eighteen years of age, whose 
beauty was of the most attractive order, whilst her mind was 
uncultivated, her temper good-natured and easy, and her 
manners as giddy and as tikoughtless as they could possibly 
be. The kindness of her heart, however, was conspicuous, 
and she attended her father's last illness with the most exem- 
plary duty and affection. The poor circumstances he was in 
at the beginning of his illness, led him to attempt to doctor 
himself by quack medicines. I do not know if this hastened 
his danger ; but at last, it became so apparent, that his 
daughter determined, notwithstanding all he could say, to 
have proper advice. 

This occurred just at the time that our little doctor was 
getting the name of a '^fine man," for his skill in our parish, 
for which he afterwards became so celebrated. One evening 
he had returned home after his daily round, the bear-skin 
wrapper was laid aside, and he was directing the making-up 
of the medicines, when a girl, of such beauty as had never 
before met his eyes, came crying into the shop, and asked for 
Doctor Crawford. '*I am the person you want," said the 
little man ; " what are you crying for, my dear ?" " Oh, sir !" 
she exclaimed, *'my father is dangerously ill; for Gk)d's 
sake come to him, or he'U not live ml the mormng." The 
doctor made stmdry inquiries about who he was, his illness, 
symptoms, etc., etc., and seeing the distress of the poor girl, 
spoke to her a kind word, bidding her take comfort. He 
would go immediately, and tl^ough he feared the case was a 
bad one, he would do his best ; and if it pleased God to take 
her father, he hoped she would try to bear it like a Christian. 
^'Oh, sir I" she said, '^what can I do? all our friends are 
great people, and don't know us; and if my father dies I 
shall be an orphan, with not a penny to help me." ** Welly 
trust in God; trust in God;" said the doctor, for that was 
the word of consolation which, under aU circumstances, his 
feelings prompted him to offer to all persons in trouble. 
"And now, my dear," he added, "step up stairs and sit down. 
I'll order the chariot, the horses can hardly yet betaken out, and 
I'll drive to see your father, and take you back along with me." 

The doctor did so. I am not fully acquainted with all the 
drcumstanoes of his attendance in that house of sorrow, of 
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sickness, and, as it ended, of death. All I heard my mqiher 
say was, that the poor man died much happier than he other- 
wise could have done, by the doctor assuring him that he felt 
so much for the friendless state of his daughter, that he would 
take care of her tiU something could be done to settle her with 
comfort. The father died and was buried ; none of his East 
Indian relations that I ever heard of went into mourning for 
him, nor inquired what had become of his child ; and a 
very short time was sufficient, except in the heart of the poor 
orphan, to consign to total oblivion so humble a subject of 
mortality as himself. The little doctos, though not a man of 
refined manners, had, nevertheless, that refinement of feeling 
which, proceeding from a generous mind, taught him to do 
good in the most delicate way, and he did it in the nresent 
instance. He managed, with strict care and honesty, to pay 
the debts (they were but smaU) and the funeral of the deceased, 
out of his own funds. Little was left ; and that little, very 
probably, h.e made more, before he presented it to the poor 
girl, for whom he had imdertaken the settlement of all her 
lather's affairs. 

She now remained possessed of not much more than twenty 
pounds and her wearing apparel, which was of no great worth. 
To her it was of the least consequence, as her own beautiful 
person, and a certain natural re&iement of appearance, would 
have given an air of grace to a clothing of rags. But this 
gentility added nothing to her good fortune, as it only helped 
to render her more unfit for a menial station, whilst she had 
not education sufSxuent to obtain one of any better degree. 
Persons in her forlorn, humble, and neglected circumstances, 
are freed from the yoke of etiquette, and the lusual restraints 
of society in minor things, to which women of more con- 
sequence are subjected. Such restraints are useful and bene- 
ficial in themiselves, as they form an additional barrier to 
female propriety and reputation. But such as she was, with- 
out friend or connexion interested in her welfare, with neither 
station- to command, nor property to buy respect, are looked 
upon with indifference by the- world around them : they are 
not held amendable to its conventional laws ; and if there 
is none to censure, there is also none to protect them. Many 
such often fall into evil courses, or ultimately into blight and 
misery, especially in London, where one neighbour is. fre-r 
queatly a stranger to the fortunes and the sufferings of aiu^er^ 
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and almost to the life or death of the inhabitant of the next 
door. 

In the present instance, however, this unprotected condition 
of the poor girl did her no injury ; and as there was no need 
to stand in awe of the customs of society in doing a good act 
to her, in a very few days after her father's funeral, on dis- 
charging his lodgings, the little doctor took the orphan, of 
a cold winter's evening, wrapped her up in his bear-skin 
cloak, and depositing her, with great care, in his chariot, 
got in himself, drove home, and committed his imfortunate 
guest to the charge of a respectable, elderly woman, who lived 
with him in the double capacity of a notable housekeeper and 
a humble companion, whose duties were to see the pennyworth 
come yi for the penny in the management of his domestic 
concerns ; to make his tea for him, and attend to his little 
personal comforts, after the labours of the day, and to taste 
the physic for him, when he thought upon any new mode of 
preparation for a squeamish patient. I have heard she will- 
ingly obeyed her master's orders in taking aU. imaginable care 
of the young creature so committed to her hands, who she pro- 
nounced to be as innocent and as helpless as a new-bom infant ; 
and herself undertook to educate her in needlework, cookery, 
and other matters. The little doctor endeavoured to make her 
feel herself at home, and to amuse her mind in the best way 
he could, with a view to divert her melancholy. On the very 
first evening of her arrival he entertained her with showing her 
his collection of stuffed birds (for he was a bit of a naturalist), 
his choice skeletons, and anatomical preparations ; explaining 
to her, at great length, the diif erence between the veins and 
the arteries that were filled with red wax. He then gave her 
" Drelincourt on Death," with a caution not to believe in the 
story of the ghost of Mrs. Yeal, for fear she should become 
superstitious, and added to the volume a couple of old ones of 
the ^'Town and Ooimtry Magazine," and a choice little tome 
of aU. the most popular songs then in vogue at Banelagh and 
Mary-le-bone Gardens. These latter works were intended by 
him, good man, to relieve the more serious studies of her own 
Bible and the Drelincourt, which with the accomplishments 
that were to be imparted to her by old Mrs. HanncJi, his fac- 
totum, he hoped would supply all the deficiencies of her educa- 
tion in matters of useful ^owledge and of taste ; for as to the 
higher branches of female instruction, such as history, etc., 
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they were not muoh in fashion in his day^ unless with persons 
of a much higher sphere than she was likely to occupy in 
society; for the' doctor was himself accustomed to say, lliat it 
was lus own father's opinion, who was a very sensible man,, 
that ability to make a shirt and a pudding were the two chief 
requisites in the choice of a wife. 

I do not know how long it might have been before the worthy 
little doctor first conceived the plan of giving the orphan a more 
particular claim on all his services; or whether he was prompted 
to do so by her extreme beauty and the goodness of her dis- 
position, or simply by her unprotected state, or by all these 
motives combined. Certain, it is he soon appeared to feel for 
her a tenderness more than he had ever before shown for any 
one, though his kindness and himianiiy, in the exercise of his 
profession, were constantly drawn forth. What effect the 
tenderness of her guardian (for such he might be called) pro- 
duced on the young lady herself I cannot tell. Whether the 
circumstances of her poverty and her helplessness made her 
(like Desdemona, who saw Othello's beauty in his mind) over- 
look his defects of size and shajpe, or whether she was never 
displeased with them, are all pomts I cannot pretend to deter- 
mine. All I can say is, that, one cheerful morning, about 
a year after her father's death, the bells of the church were 
heard to ring a joyous peal, and that, before night, more than 
half the parish, large as it was, knew that the little doctor was 
married ; and as soon as the ceremony was over, and the bride 
carried home, he had as usual driven roimd to visit his patients, 
as if nothing out of the common order of things had, on that 
day, happened to him. There was no leaving town imme- 
diately after the ceremony, amid the delicate attendance of 
post-boys, waiters, chambermaids, and landladies; and, indeed^ 
at the date of his marriage (now more than half a century 
^&^)f going out of town on such occasions was strictly confined 
to the aristocracy ; all other brides and bridegrooms generally 
enjoying the wedding-day, with a plentiibl gooa dinner, 
among their ^friends. My dear mother's first acquaintance 
with the worthy man commenced soon after he became a 
benedict, and I always heard her say that he made an excellent 
husband ; that his wife seemed very happy ; though, accord- 
ing to report, he was at times a little strict with her for her 
own benefit. My mother was inclined to believe this report, 
because the beautiful oreiiture he had married, with all her 
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ignorance and defects^ though she did no positive harm to any- 
body, was one of the most giddy and thoughtless beings that 
ever existed ; one who, as a wife, constancy wanted a check 
from the bridle, and good pulling in. 

The little doctor's business increased ; he new furnished his 
house in a style of taste and fashion ; his wife dressed well ; 
carriages rolled to the door, and cards were interchanged ; 
whilst, he drove as fine a pair of horses as any physician could 
have done within the circuit of the court. Somehow or other, 
these things came to the ears of Mrs. Crawford's great East 
Indian friends, and they no longer disdained to recollect l^eir 
kindred in blood. They sought her out, made civil excuses 
for past neglect, and meeting with no cherished resentments, 
the Htl^e doctor — ^very possibly thinking that his wife's con- 
nexions being so respectable could do him no harm, but might 
be beneficial to him — ^very cordially accepted their overtures, 
and the recognition ended by a regular interchange of visits ; 
giving rise to what was at length called by both parties, re- 
gard and friendship. Of the latter very sufficient proofs were 
in time duly given by the rich family of the Pritchards, who 
stood godfathers and godmothers, and gave caudle cups, and 
silver spoons, and fees to nurses, all very properly, on the 
three several births of the doctor's three children. 

I can remember, when I was a child, and used occasionally 
to visit at the doctor's, seeing at his house some of these grand 
East Indians, whose manners were to me, at that period, a 
matter of great wonder and amazement. One of them was a 
gentleman, not old in years, but in constitution. He used to 
honour the little doctor with staying in his house for several 
days together, for he fancied that none of the medical tribe 
treated his case so well as he did ; and he always stayed wil^ 
him before his spring visit to Cheltenham. He was a tall, 
thin man, with a face as yeUow as sa&on. His hands were 
of the same colour, and the very whites of his eyes were of a 
golden hue. I remember that he used to dress Hke nobody 
else, for he wore, half the day, a great shawl night gown, 
lined and trimmed, and furred, that seemed as thick as a 
Erench bedqmlt. He used to sit loimgiag in an easy chair, 
with his legs upon another, and always had a little table by 
his side, on which he invariably kept a pair of long silver 
tongs, that I thought were much too pretty for the fire-plaQe, 
and yet were top large ior sugar-tongs^. and) wondered wlutt 
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they could be f or, till I f oimd that he employed them to pick 
up bis pocket handkerchief , or his newspapers, or any stray 
thing be might chance to let fall. And what with turning and 
-unfolding ma papers (for he read nothing else, and had, I 
believe, a dozen a day), and with fishing for his handkerchiefs, 
which seemed a constant resource to him, his aUention being 
directed to use the silk for the snuff, and the cambric for his 
«yes, he managed to keep up a sort of ideal occupation of his 
time that never failed him. These silver tongs, and a black 
man, whom he called his Eriday (in allusion, no doubt, to 
Bobinson Orusoe), did all the work for him that he required 
by way of attendaiice. I do not wonder he was iU, for he was 
the laziest man I ever saw in all my Hfe. He would never 
walk. Sometimes for amusement he would play at cards ; 
but even then he got one of the doctor's children to deal for 
him, for the trouble seemed too great. 

Sometimes he would drive out with the little doctor in his 
chariot, when he went his round to see the patients ; and before 
doing so, Friday would make his appearance to prepare maaaa 
for his drive. Friday was a sly fellow, and fond of a jest ; 
and would often affect simplicity to excuse himself from a 
blunder, or a bit of a joke ; for whilst his manner was as sub- 
missive as Eastern pomp coidd desire, he would grin and show 
his white teeth, when hiB master was not looking at him, and 
proceed to tie up his throat for him in a large shawl, muffle 
him up in a great-coat, and a doak over that too, draw on his 
gloves for him, and even perform the duty of putting his hat 
upon his head, — ^that being an office which the tongs could not 
accomplish. 

This gentleman of the East had stood godfather to the little 
doctor's only son Bichard, who was always called Dick. Some 
great wit has said that there are two things certain to be f oimd 
in every family composed of more than three or four members ; 
namely, a fool, and a secret. What might be the secret of 
the little doctor's family I cannot teU, but there was no doubt 
about the fool ; for a greater than his son Dick never existed. 
He was not deformed, like his father, but was tall and straight 
made ; with a smooth smock-face, and light hair, that board- 
ing-school young ladies call handsome. He had white teeth 
too ; and^ as he had a habit of keeping his mouth open, they 
were always in sight. I remember Dick when he was a great, 
gawky youth, almost a man. He tu9ed to be fuigering every- 
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thing ; and would eat sugar out of the sugar-pot ; sit b/ the 
fire, and stare at you ; laugh if you did but hold up your 
finger ; and taught his mother's puppy-dog to gape on a sign, 
to set his godfather yawning ; which amused the ±last Indian 
80 much, 3iat he thought it a mark of Dick's wit and fancy ; 
and he, in his turn, would play upon Dick, by opening and 
shutting his long silver tongs, to set his godson a-gaping ; and 
when Dick had exhausted all such follies, and had nothing 
else to do, he would sit stiU. and suck his fingers. 

He was a great favourite with his godfather, who got him 
out as a cadet to India. Dick's extreme delight in his new 
regimentals amply consoled him for parting from father, 
mother, sisters, godfather, and all ; whilst a friend of his, 
about as wise as himself, who set up for a poet, addressed to 
him a copy of sentimental verses (far beyond anything by Mr. 
Bayes) on his departure from England, calling Dick, Glytus, 
and ii^voking all me sea-gods and goddesses, to favour such a 
son of Mars in his voyage in pursuit of glory. After he was 
gone, his mother used to read these precious verses to all her 
mends, as a tribute paid to Dick's merit ; and they were after- 
wards printed, in a volume hitherto unequalled as a collection. 
All that I have ever heard of the character that Dick acquired 
in India, was that he was one of the greatest fools and fops 
that ever the British shores sent forth to that land of luxury. 
Fate, however, soon sunmied up Dick's history ; for being 
sent up the country on some petty quarrel or disturbance wim 
the natives (I re«Jly do not know fiie particulars — ^the when, 
why, or wherefore) he proved as good, and as true as any hero, 
or the wisest of man could have done in one particular — ^in 
the capability of dying ; for, as the old song says — 

" To cure every ill 
He recdyed a leaden pill, 
And there was an end of little Dandy O ! " 

How the doctor received the news of his son's death I never 
heard — for all our family were out of town when it came : but 
I well remember hearing my father read a paragraph about 
Dick in a newspaper : where he was described as an irreparable 
loss to his friends and the Company ; an ornament to society ; 
a most promising young man, and a very gallant officer, who 
fell prematurely in the discharge of his duly. The little 
doctor had now only two children left, both females. The 
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eldest, wlio was called Nancy, like her brother was not de- 
formed ; she had just a little more sense than he had ; a pretty 
face, though nothing to be compared to her mother's, whom 
fihe resembled in goodnature, and far exceeded in thought- 
lessness, and in such a flightiness of manner which amounted 
to a degree of forwardness, that she was a constant plague to 
her f atner. She, however, married pretty well, for he gave 
h.er a fortune ; and never was any father so glad as when she 
did so ; for he had long lived in the terror of her running 
away with the first ensign or captain of any marching regi- 
ment that might happen to f aU in the way. 

His youngest daughter, however, Betsy (for all his children 
were called by those once genteel, now very vulgar abbrevia- 
tions), more than compensated for all his disappointments 
about his other two children. But Betsy, and her history, 
are things much too interesting to be brought in at the fag- 
«nd of this first part of my story; so I must leave both for the 
next, assuring my reader, in the meantime, that shoidd his 
taste happen to be like my own, he wiU not be unwilling to be 
introduced to the younger lady ; nor will he find her story 
such as he every day meets with, either in real life or in tales 
of fiction. 



FABT THE SECOND. 

Lady, you are the cruel'st she alive, 

If you will lead these graces to the grave, 

And leave the world no copy. — Shakspebe. 

Wb left the little doctor, soon after his son's death, marrying 
his eldest daughter, and rejoicing in his yoimgest, of whom 
I promised to give an account to my reader. But ere I do so, 
I must beg hini to consider that, since the close of the former 
part and Sie opening of the present, a period of eight years 
has elapsed in the narrative. What a space in the brief 
passage of man's life is eight years ! What circumstances, 
changes, passions, feelings, have, in that interval, advanced 
him more rapidly even than years, to make him hope or fear 
the coming hoiur of the great account ! No man, if he be 
wise, will smile even at the passage of one day ; but if he 
have sense enough to consider his own demerits, he will stand 

K 
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mute and pause, awe-struck, at the flight of eight years t 
How, in that space of time, is the domestic and the social 
circle thinned ! One by one dropt away and gone, like the 
leaves of an autumn tree ! '^ We shall all follow, cousin," a& 
Silence i^ys to Justice Shallow, whose inquiries after his old 
acquaintances are all answered by the one word — deadl 
Even Shallow could moralise upon it, with — **Very sure, 
very sure ; death, as the Psalmist saith, is .certain to all : all 
shall die." But not every one can, with Shallow, so easily 
shift from the contemplation of mortality to an everyday 
subject, which he subjoins to his reflections, ^' How a good 
yoke of buUocks may sell at Stamford fair." 

Not in so careless a mood, I trust, will my reader ask con- 
cerning those acquaintances to whom I have introduced him. 
I wiU fancy that he says, — '^What is become of the little 
doctor and his family during those eight years ? " I hope he 
will not hear, without some feeling of sympathy, that his wife 
is — dead. His eldest daughter? — dead. The East Indian? 
— dead. Friday? — dead. Whilst the old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Hannah, the little doctor himself, and his youngest 
daughter, Betsy, are all that are left at the dose of those 
eight years, of a once happy, busy family, active in all the 
usual feelings and events of common life ; the departed 
members of it now gone to rest, as if they had never been. 

Death is the true inspirer of charity ; for how it softens the 
spirits of most men — none but a heaort of adamant resists its 
influence. Even an enemy comes out in new colours before 
us when the hand of death has cast its shadowy eflects over 
every harsher feature in his character : the very fool excites, 
in his dust, an interest he coidd never create in his life ; our 
smiles at his folly are changed into tears for his lot, and ^* poor 
Dick," instead of " silly Dick," was, as I well remember, the 
epithet that always went before the name of the doctor's 
foolish son, whenever any mention was made of him in our 
family, after the i^ews had arrived that brought tidings of 
his death. The earth, therefore, though the sternest of all 
mothers, has a tenderness in her bosom which exceeds eU 
other feelings of the kiad ; for she makes us feel for those 
who can no longer feel ; she stills the breath of malice ; closes 
the eye of envy ; gives peace to anger ; makes justioe less 
austere; speaks eJl for those who can speak no more for 
fihemselves ; whilst, at her behest, the angel Pity covers over 
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the memory of all their human faults and frailties witk her 
own bright wings. 

The uttte doctor said not much on these melancholy 
bereavements that reduced the circle of his fireside to so 
narrow a bound; but he felt them not the less for bearing 
them with silent submission. He had done his part; his 
best skill, and his best medicines, had all been employed, but 
in vain ; he felt that human means could not go beyond these, 
and so lie was reconciled to what was Ood's will in the dis- 
posal of events. He was now grown older, and wished to 
lessen the fag of his business. He gradually did so; and 

finally retired to E , in Surrey, a distance of about thirty 

miles from town ; and there he only practised for kindness 
and charity, being well content with the very handsome pro- 
perty he had accumulated during so many years of his active, 
useful, and laborious life. Betsy lived with him, and he 
lived in ber ; for if ever man may be said to live in another, 
all his own joys or sorrows measured by the manner in which 
they are felt by another himian being, it might have been 
said of the little doctor in reference to this daughter, now his 
only child. Nor was she unworthy the very high estimation 
in which he held her, loving his friends in proportion as they 
loved her. 

Though years have passed since I last saw her, and I was 
then a very young person, yet I can distinctly recall her even 
now before my mental vision. In her person she might be 
said to resemble both father and mother ; for she was little, 
and deformed ; but with a face of such angelic beauty, so 
peculiarly attractive by its remarkable expression of intellect 
and sweetness, that I cannot even imagine a more perfectly 
beautiful countenance than she possessed. She had l3ie finest 
hair, too, flowing in ringlets, that I ever saw ; and a com- 
plexicm of the most exquisite purity, delicate white and red, 
varying and changing with every emotion of the mind. She 
dressed simply, without pretence, yet with taste and care to 
conceal, as well as she could do so, the misfortune of her 
foim : she generally wore full gowns, even when tight ones 
were in fashion ; and this, with a shawl or scarf thrown grace* 
fully about her, prevented the eye resting so much as it 
otherwise might bave done on her figure. She was the most 
aooompliahed young woman, in the general acceptation of the 
word^ that I lutve ever met with, and became such principally 
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by her own exertion. She had the finest ear for music, and a 
sweet voice. Her father told me, that she would often sit up 
at night, when yet very young, to practise on an old instru- 
ment that stood in her bedroom, giving as a reason for doing 
so that she coidd not tell how it was, but she learnt more by 
an hour's study in music, at that time, than she could in four 
hours during tiie day. She was so fine a player on the piano- 
forte, that she might have performed in public with applause, 
had she needed to f oUow music as a profession. Her voice was 
not powerful, but its tones reached the heart; and every word 
as she sang was distinctly given with the most feeling emphasis. 
She had acquired several languages, and spoke two or three 
fluently. She drew with taste from nature, and was skilled 
both in astronomy and botany. In the latter, her father said, 
she was equal to many professors. She was a great reader, and 
her favourite authors were all well chosen. Her appreciation of 
literature, and the remarks she made on what she read, showed 
a strong and original power of thinking. In disposition she had 
all her mother's goodnature, without her thoughtlessness, and 
aU. her father's solid worth, blended with a delicacy, politeness, 
and refinement of manner, which could alone have been the 
result of her highly cultivated mind and taste ; since none of 
her relations or friends, that I ever saw, could have imparted 
it to her; and she had not mingled in any of the higher circles. 
Such was Miss Betsy Crawford, and such do I well remem- 
ber her. Yet good as she was, dutiful to her father, feeling 
and religious, and not at aU. vain, yet was she a mortal, and 
as such she had her fault, or, to call it by its gentlest name, 
her weakness — an over-sensitiveness about the deformity of 
her person. Not aU. her talents, acquirements, not aU. her 
worih, the beauty of her countenance, the happiness of her 
home, nor any other blessing she possessed, seemed to weigh 
with her as any sufficient counterbalance to this one great 
misfortune ; not even the sense of its being irremediable 
covld reconcile her to bear it as she ought. I have no doubt, 
from my own knowledge of her character, that the slavish 
manner in which she toiled day and night, and from so early 
a period, to attain such high accomplishments, had their first 
and strongest motive in an eager desire to do what she could 
to render herself as estimable as possible in spite of her 
peculiariiy of shape. She was so sensitive on this head, that 
ehe was pained by every trifle, if she did but fancy it referred 
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to her figure. All allusions of this sort, however remotely 
made, were to her like moral injuries, an ofPence she could 
not brook. 

This extreme sensitiveness about her person rendered her 
also, in some desree, doubtful and suspicious of her friends, 
in respect to their expressions of the admiration in which they 
really held her. She fancied that though in a man a defect 
of figure was not of much consequence (and, no doubt, her 
love and veneration for her father gave rise to the opinion), 
yet in a woman, it was a misfortune for which nothing could 
compensate. She thought it must ofPend the feelings as well 
as the perceptions of o&ers, and create an involuntary sense 
of disgust, even in those who were the best disposed towards 
her, by a constant view of the disagreeable object before their 
eyes. She attributed aU. the gentle hints given to her on this 
subject by those friends to remove so groundless a notion from 
her mind as the delicate suggestions of amiable persons who 
wished not to hurt her feelings, and therefore, concealed or 
diguised even their own. To such a degree had she carried 
this absurd prejudice, that she fancied it even a sin for any 
who were deformed to marry, lest they should bring into the 
world creatures as unfortunate as themselves. 

How she reconciled this idea with the propriety of her 
father's marriage, I do not know. Perhaps her knowledfi^e of 
the forlorn circumstances from which her mother had been 
rescued, might, in her mind, have removed* the objection as 
far as it concerned that individual deviation from a g^eneral 
rule ; or she might have excused in him what she would have 
deemed unpardonable in another. This is natmre : nor is it 
to be altogether condemned ; as it were pity that every strong 
affection of the human heart, and every natural tie of kindred, 
should be subjected to take its degree either of strong^, or of 
endurance,, from the worth of the object on whom it is be- 
stowed. If that were made the measure of duty and affection, 
a striking example of Gbd's providence would be lost. 

Miss Betsy Crawford did not conceal from her father her 
resolution never to marry, even would any worthy person 
think of a creature so unfortunate as herself. The little 
doctor, who knew the extreme delicacy of her constitution^ 
and that her sister had died in her con&iement with her only 
child, probably thought her resolution a wise one, and know- 
ing that with the fortune he could leave her, and her own. 
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superior mindy she oould always be independent, wanting 
neither competence nor resources in herself, he took every 
pains to strengthen her in such a determination for single 
blessedness. Perhaps, also, his extreme fondness had some 
share in his doing so, for he could not endure the thought of 
parting from her ; she was all the world to him. 

Whilst this consciousness of personal deformity rendered 
her naturally modest disposition very humble, it also rendered 
her very grateful ; as, from her fancied disagreeableness to 
oilers, she accepted all those little attentions and kindnesses 
of friends, so commonly paid to the young and the deserving, 
as real benefits, and debts of more than ordinary obligation. 
The surest way to the possession of her heart was not by 
praise (which she doubted), but by that respect which is 
delicately shaded by deference, and mingled with strong 
marks of affection. With such a mind as hers, long acted 
upon by the pensiye and solitary indulgence of sentiment and 
sensibility, every source of feeling becomes like conductors of 
t^e electric fluid, capable of receiving and trembling before 
the slightest shock. 

I have been thus minute in endeavouiing to convey an idea 
of the constitution of an uncommon mind, when it was un- 
happily inoculated with one morbid feeling, which, like an 
insidious disease, though it may not immediately disclose 
itself to the eye in outward appearance, is nevertheless' carry- 
ing on its destructive progress within, and preparing the way 
for future danger, often deal^. For, unless I had been so, I 
could veiy ill convey to my reader any adequate notion of Idie 
motives of Miss Crawford, which led to the events I have 
nndertaken to narrate. Those are very few— but what a 
world of character, of feeling, of trial, is sometimes dependent 
on one slight event! Slight in itself, yet oftentimes productive 
of the most serious consequences to the individual himself. 
Of him we may hear nothing but the mention of an event that 
seems trivial to us, whilst we see not the characters which 
that one sincle event may have traced on the secret heart; no 
immediate diange may be on the brow, but O how swift, 
how bitter may be the change that works within ! Full and 
beautiful may be the flower, small and vile may be the wonn 
that lies within its bosom; nor is the insect known to be 
poisonous till the beautiful bloom of the flower is gone, and 
ite gorgeovB head lies fallen and scattered in the 'dmst^ 
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The little doctor and his daughter had retired to B ■ ' ; I 
have been at their house. It was moderately large, but with- 
out pretence to any particular distinction^ unleds it might be 
«aid to derive it from the yery beautiful country in which it 
was situated. There was a good library, and a room called 
the surgery, in which the little doctor had placed his very 
ourious and numerous preparations of anatomical subjects, 
with the nature of which he had taken a pleasure in making 
his daughter almost as weU acquainted as himself. And she, 
deHghtmg in pleasing her falser, and in gaining something 
in every branch of knowledge, had been diligent to turn what 
she thus gained from him to good account, in the contem- 
plation of that wonderful economy of nature which pervades 
the whole creation. Here, also, ike medicines, still in daily 
use, were deposited; for though the doctor called himself 
retired, he had really only abandoned ^neral practice; as 
the poor who needed his aid, or any fnend who wished 'to 
consult him, had all his. skill and drugs at command, and with 
perfect g^dwiU. Such was his love of his old profession, 
that he was never heard to complain of being disturbed at 
any uliseasonable hour, and the bearskin wrapper was still 
huddled on with alacrity, while his little eyes would ^sten 
at any extraordinary call upon his time or skill ; and he 
would still talk, more from habit than anything else, of being 
in a hurry, and torn to pieces by his numerous engagements', 
just as he did in the early part of his professions! career, 
when he gained above two thousand a year by his practice. 
He now gained nothing but the pleasure of it, and the still 
greater Measure of doing much good gratuitously. 

The drawing-room of his house, and his daughter's apart- 
ment, displayed taste and elegance in their decorations. In 
the f onner there were a few good pictures, purchased at her 
request, and the latter contained her musical instruments and 
all the objects and materials of her pursuits. I was delighted 
with seeing her sketches and her herbals ; both did honour to 
her taste. She was particularly fond of pictures, and said that 
^od ones were constantiy refreshers of the intellectual spirit, 
though the same were always in view and looked upon every 
day for years together. The house stood within a pretty 
^;arden. There was a shrubbery, orchard, and field adjoining 
it. The littie doctor, whose life had been one of much action, 
aotttld not at any time rest quiet so long as his daughter ; he 
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found, therefore, a useful and salutary means of indulging' 
this propensiiy to motion in going from plantation to field, 
from £eld to orchard, sometimes labouring a little in either 
himself, or l^usied in directing some improvement or some 
change ; so that his daughter said that when he planted a 
tree, he would never let it stand still long enough to grow. 

For nearly two years this worthy and inoffensive parent 
and his child lived most happily together. They did not entei 
much into company, but wnen they did so, they were always 
welcomed. Sometimes, in summer, a friend or two came 
down from London to see them. Amongst these were the 
second and rising generation of the great East Indian friends, 
who had formerly neglected and afterwards sought the late 
Mrs. Crawford. In regard to them also, the world had not 
stood still. Some had rendered their previous good fortune 
better, others worse. Some had played a wise part with it, 
or, at least, a worldly-wise, maJdng what was much still more, 
but without much scruple as to me means ; and others had 
played the fool, and lost at home, by extravagant or indolent 
courses, the wealth which toil and good luck had so hardly 
gained for them abroad. But, in the general reception of 
mese relatives, the little doctor made no great difference ; for 
not one of them was of sufficient merit to win much of his 
regard, and he was not one of those who confound general 
courtesy and hospitality with that warmth of true friendship 
whose claims increase on the heart in proportion as esteem 
and intimacy diminish the forms of outward ceremony. 

On the whole, the litUe doctor and Miss Crawford were con- 
sidered to live very oddly. They were very retired for persons 
who came from such a place as London, and could afford to 
keep so handsome a house, and drive such a fine pair of horses* 
This love of retirement the little doctor very rationally 
acooim.ted for. When he was occasionally asked if he did 
not miss his old busy home, he would smile and say, No, for 
he could still hear the soimd of the pestie and mortar, so that 
he was not quite lost for want of his old trade ; and as to 
himself, he was like the tortoise, that carries his home on his 
back, for all those things that made home to him he had 
brought down with him — ^his daughter and his own mind ; 
which latter, he blessed God, had never been an idle one, and 
he knew none but the empty-headed, and the empty-hearted, 
who were not at home anywhere. From this slight cireum- 
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stance, my reader will gather that the little doctor, in his age^ 
had turned philosopher ; indeed, truth to tell, I believe ne 
had always been one, for if always endeavouring to act up to 
the light of conscience and of reason, when it bums clearly 
and brightly within, and doing contentedly his duty in that 
state of uf e in which it had pleased Ood to call him, be philo- 
sophy, I know no man of ancient or modem story who, in 
these points, might be said to have excelled our little doctor. 
** l^ever be weary in doing good " was always in his mouth, 
for he was a great lover of short and strong sentences, and, 
what was better, he often used them as he did his watch, to 
put him in mind of the seasonable moment to discharge a duty 
or perform an obligation. 

After he had been about two years in the country, there 
came into the neighbourhood, on a visit to a widowed mother^ 
a gentleman who had returned from abroad on leave of 
absence from his regiment, for the recovery of his health, 
which had been much injured by the effects of a fever that 
had nearly carried him oif in some West India station. 
Captain Bobertson soon became acquainted with our little 
doctor; for his mother, who entertained a high opinion of 
that excellent person's skill, begged him to caS. and see her 
son, and tell her what he thought of his case. Our medical 
man considered it serious, but not hopeless ; ordered medicine 
and regimen, and said time and country air must do the rest, 
for the constitution was so weakened and shaken, that his 
cure could not be performed in a day, nor in a month, perhaps 
not in a year. 

Captain Bobertson was not one of those ofiGicers who, in 
time of war, are merely good food for powder, and are as well 
to be shot at as any other mark. Nor was he one of that 
class whose merits are entirely confined to superior skill and 
courage in his profession. Nor was he of the very common 
order of military, who are considered so desirable in garrison 
towns, whose red coats help to make the balls gay, whilst the 
wearers of them take off the daughters that might otherwise 
hang on hand, and lessen the strifes of rivalry between country 
genSemen, by distancing them in the pursuit of an heiress, as 
easily as a practised racer does a common hunter in going 
over the course. No : Captain Bobertson was, by birth, educa- 
tion^ manners, and feeling, a gentleman ; in all things a man of 
superior condition. He neither thought light morals, nor irre- 
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ligion, as necessary or becoming adjuncts of his profession. 
He liad not, in his military career, devoted his leisure hours 
merely to idleness, lounging, and the mess ; nor did he break 
the hearts of schoolg^ls, and make promises only to forget 
ihem. He had prepared his mind by study for observation, 
^hich he exercised with much power during his trayels in 
foreign countries ; whilst he had just so much of the military 
manner about him, in private life, as convinced you, by the 
union of frankness, grace, and ease, that he had long been 
accustomed to the society of the higher class of his own pro- 
iession, and had mingled with the various and the best circles, 
which, in all countries, are open to those who follow the career 
of arms. 

Such a character as we have described in otir little doctor 
•oould not fail on a first acquaintance, to amuse (if it were 
only by contrast or opposition) so elegant and so refined a 
man as Captain Robertson. He thought his medical adviser 
veiy eccentric, whilst his slight touch of city or under-bred 
manners did not escape observation ; and he could not speak 
to his mother of the doctor's figure, wrapped in its bearskin 
hide, without indulging a hearty laugh. Indeed, if the truth 
must be spoken, he felt, perhaps, as most high-bred and 
refined persons do feel, somewhat of that annoyance which 
generally accompanies a first introduction to men, however 
superior may be their real merit, who have contracted, frcmi a 
long habit of mingling with vulgar and common persons, a 
little of their gaueherie. But though quick in feeling these 
demerits, or rather the absence of manners which were of his 
own sphere in an intimate acquaintance. Captain Bobertson 
was not a prejudiced man even to his own caste ; he was free 
from that most besetting sin so frequently found amongst the 
worthiest of the military. He at first learnt to tolerate, and 
4tt last to like, the little doctor. 

Soon after his arrival, the captain had sufPered from a severe 
iretum of illness ; cmd, during this period, the extreme kind- 
ness, attention, and the skill displayed by his medical friend, 
wrought on a good disposition like his as they ought to do. 
For some time after tlie captain's convalescence, the little 
doctor still kept him imder arrest in his Own chamber, and 
there he very frequently favoured his patient with his com- 
pany. Now better acquainted, the captain began to have a 
high veUgh for the conversation of a man whose mind was not 
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ill-stored TTith a knowledge derived from books, but yet was 
far more rich in a long and shrewd observation of mankind 
in many of its most marked varieties of character. He was 
reconciled to aU his deficiencies, alive to all his merits, and so 
enjoyed his originality that even the bearskin had become 
accepted amongst the singularities and oddities of his friend. 

Hitherto Captain Bobertson had been too much accustomed 
to shun persons who did not please hiTn on a first general 
acquaintance. In such introductions, it is manner alone that 
makes the impression ; there is seldom opportunity to go 
deeper ; for manner, like dress and person, makes the man in 
the world, but worth and sense are the things that stamp the 
men out of it. 

Some there are who show their best in society, others their 
worst ; a few shrink within themselves, and keep the treasures 
of their mind fast locked, only to be opened by him who has 
the right key. Some are never thoroughly known till cir- 
oumstances, often slight in themselves, awe^en a strong but 
dormant sympathy, when the whole man comes forth with 
surprising energy ; and sudi a man may be likened to the 
org^, whose chords must be awakened by a true touch, when 
it pours forth such a volume of harmony, that it overpowers 
all the weaker voices and minor instruments, which are only 
heard witii effect whilst the mighty engine keeps silence. 
Other men there are who have tiiat flexibility of character 
which fits them for all humours, and they fall into the tone of 
all sodeties, with as much ease as the dancer varies his steps 
and his motions to the changes of the measure that sets him 
in action. These are the persons who have everybody's good 
word, and please every one ; but such as these are but the 
puppets and grimaciers of society, who have neither character 
of mind nor of heart, nor any fixedness or constancy ; such are 
fascinating companions, but never fast friends. 

Though Captain Eobertson, on a slight acquaintance, had 
not been so weU pleased with the manners of tiie Httle doctor, 
yet, on closer contact, he had foxmd that the difference between 
his friend and himseH existed only in manner, not in mind, 
for in all essentials they were of tifie same way of thinking : 
they could understand each other by the intuition of honest 
hearts, and soon, therefore, entertained in each other's society 
that confiding, quiet, and unwearied pleasure, which is neither 
i^e i<efl«lt of brilliant wit^ nor of great talents, nor of praotiaed 
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ease and display^ but arises from good minds exclianging 
good -thoughts, in the language of good sense and education. 

The intmiacy thus agreeably formed continued, and on the 
captain becomiifg better in health, he was invited to his 
friend's house, where, of course, he was introduced to Miss 
Crawford. He had previously heard aU about her accomplish- 
ments, her amiabilify, defect of person, and resolution never 
to marry, both from his own mother and the lady's father. 
The high praises these worthies had bestowed on her prepared 
him to meet a very extraordinary woman. And she had 
heard so much of him, that her expectations were scarcely less 
raised than his own. The captain felt so much respect for 
the superiority of Miss Crawford, that he was more reserved 
than was natural with him on first meeting her ; and her 
native modesty sunk into absolute timidity on this first intro* 
duction, so that she was not sufficiently seK-possessed to do 
justice to her unquestionable merit. The little doctor did not 
apprehend any such lurking feelings as these would arise to 
keep at a distance two. agreeable persons so capable of appre- 
ciating each other, and being familiar with each, he sustained 
the greater part of the conversation that passed between them, 
and was the only one of the three who maintained his natural 
character, because he felt and spoke with his accustomed free- 
dom. On the whole, the captain returned to his mother 
rather disappointed in Miss Crawford, and said very little 
more about her, than that it was a pity that a young woman 
with so handsome a face should be deformed. 

Miss Crawford, from the respect she entertained for her 
father's friend, did not doubt the captain's merit, though he 
had made no impression on her at their first meeting. She 
neither thought him so very superior, nor so very handsome, 
as her father had so often described him. But a little time 
entirely changed these opinions, and she thought him not 
only the most delightful, but, to her taste, the handsomest 
man she had ever seen, so strangely may our subsequent im- 
pressions of the same object difPer from our former ones. 
Nor is this at aU wonderful ; the countenance which we at 
first beheld with indifference, when there was no feeling in it 
to give life and expression, often comes before us with no 
recommendation but that of mere feature and complexion. 
If the face is not remarkable in these last particulars, we may 
frequently think it plain, though, under other circumstances. 
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it is capable of becoming beautiful in our eyes — ^beautiful in 
that expression which changes every feature by the light and 
hannony it throws over all. Even as we may look on a scene 
in nature, which, when viewed in cloudless monotony, un- 
relieved by any change, appears dull and uninviting ; yet the 
same scene wiU at once become brilliant and lovely, when the 
streaming lights and the chequering shades play upon it 
with varied and fascinating effects, marking^ the most striking 
points, throwing into shadow a defect, brmging forward an 
unheeded perfection, and blending the whole into harmony 
and grace. Even such effects as the heavens, and they alone, 
can produce on the landscape, does the mind produce on the 
himian countenance. 

That of Captain Eobertson was such as I have described : it 
was weU-looking at aU times ; but there was little in it to 
create admiration in moments of indifference, or with indif- 
ferent persons. The beauty of his countenance arose from 
the emotions of his mind ; and then no painter could have 
depicted it; since its character consisted in what Coleridge 
has so "weU remarked to be the very perfection of manly beauty 
— a sweetness and tenderness which is not effeminate, but 
feminine in its expression. 

The intimacy between the families increased ; nor shall I 
here dwell on the gradual progress of that intimacy. The 
result of it, however, was tlus — ^that the captain found that 
neither his own motiier, nor the young lady's father, had at 
all over-rated her merit ; indeed he thought they had rather 
fallen short of than exaggerated the praise due to her ; and 
she, on her part, no less estimated him. He deemed her the 
best, the most gifted, the most .amiable and winning creature 
he had ever seen; and as to the defect in her shape, it had 
grown familiar to his sight, and was so counterbalanced in 
his estimation by the accomplishments of her mind, that he 
thought no more of it : when he conversed with her, his eyes 
looked on her expressive and affectionate coimtenance, whose 
principal charm would be able to defy the touch of time itself, 
as time could not readily despoil the mind of its perfections, 
which rendered that countenance so bewitching in his eyes. 
Yet from what I heard, even at this period of their acquaint- 
ance, he had not thought of her as a wife, any more than she 
did of him as a husband. Her resolution never to marry ; 
and his having lived so long unmarried, made both, perhaps, 
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not very likely to admit the ooimnon notion of the world, 
that no feeling of strong regard can exist between two persons 
of opposite sexes but mej must immediately be thinking of 
marriage. 

Captain Bobertson was also a gentleman of smaU fortune ; 
and yet he had been accustomed, to a style of life, and to those 
habits of society, that are dependent eyen on superior fortune 
for their support. This style of Hying is a common misfortune 
with the military and the members of the clubhouses in Lon- 
don: it becomes at last, from habit, a necessity; and such 
men would be as unhappy and as imcomf ortable, if reduced to 
the frugality of a plain domestic economy, as persons who 
have lived in a homely way would be if reduced to extreme 
poverty or absolute distress. His habits, though not extra- 
vagant, had never been those of conjQned circiunstances, for 
he had never had any one but himself to provide for ; and he 
knew nothing of what is justly called management in his 
afEairs. He had a high and independent spirit, one which 
would have scorned to sacrifice honour or gentlemanly feeling 
to any motive of worldly advantage ; and he had -a, mortal 
dread of being supposed capable of seeking a wife for her 
f ortime ; and yet he could not afford to marry without one. 
Hitherto no woman who had united in herseH the power to 
win his affections and to enable him to wed her, had fallen in 
his way; hence was he a bachelor. He had never entertained 
an idea of seeking Miss Crawford for the fortune it was well 
known she must inherit ; and as to falling in love with her, on 
their first acquaintance, it had seemed to him a thing utterly 
out of the question. He indulged, therefore, in the pleasure 
of her society without fear. But the over-confident are always 
the first to fall by their own presumption. How it all hap- 
pened I cannot tell, yet certain it is that not many months 
elapsed before Captain Bobertson loved Miss Crawford with 
the truest, deepest affection, and was no less beloved by her. 
So gradual was the progress of this attachment, that I believe 
not tUl circumstances had led them to think upon the nature 
of their own feelings were they fully conscious of the truth. 

Captain Bobertson had repeatedly said to his mother that 
he had no thoughts of Miss (>awf ord, when the old lady ques- 
tioned him on his so frequently going to the doct(»r's house, 
but thai; . he much valued the society both of him and his 
daughter. . She remarked, though her son's health was im^ 
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proved, that something seemed to hang upon and distress his 
spirits. If any acquaintance j ested him about the little doctor's 
daughter, he would look serious, as if he felt hurt or offended. 
Why, thought she, should her son be offended at being jested 
about that young lady, more than about any other ? At first 
too, she observed, he had been in the habit of praising her to 
others very highly : he now rather avoided any mention of 
her name ; and he was vexed if his intimacy at her father's 
was aUuded to. She fancied also that she detected her son in 
showing many little affectionate attentions to Miss Crawford 
by stealth, as if he had a meaning in them not to be read by 
every eye. 

Sometimes he would abstain from going to the house, and 
even decline an invitation; but these short absences were 
always followed by redoubled marks of attention, and more 
frequent and much longer visits. She observed that he listened 
to iliss Crawford's songs with rapture ; read the books that 
were her favourites ; walked wiih. her, dwelt on her words, 
and often repeated her expressions ; and watched and gave a 
meaning to many trifling things she said or did, which would 
have escaped the notice of any other person. At last his 
mother felt assured that there was some painful struggle g^ing 
on in his own bosom, and that he watched the conduct of 
JBdiss Crawford to raise or to depress his hopes, if hopes he had 
permitted himself to indulge concerning her. Her son, she 
knew, was not one of those coxcombs who think every woman 
who receives a fdend with kindness and complacency must of 
necessity be in love with him, and have designs upon his hand 
or upon his heart. She did not wonder, therefore, if he felt an 
affection for Miss Crawford, that he was anxious and doubtful 
ooncemii^g its return ; but she did wonder that he delayed to 
satisfy that doubt; and so she told him; but the subject 
seemed painful, and he avoided it as much as possible. She 
would not, therefore, force it upon him. 

But however diffident Captain Eobertson might be of his 
own pretensions, he had no serious cause to apprehend that he 
was other than agreeable to Miss Crawford; for she was much 
too affectionate, too frank, too guileless a character, long to be 
able to conceal any feeling that had made a deep impression 
.on her heart. She had all that true modesty which is con- 
sistent with the most perfect sincerity ; with her, therefore, 
affection showed itself in its highest and> most captivating 
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form : it spoke undesignedlj in those thousand little name- 
less things that give &e charm of tenderness. It was the 
same on his part. To them might well be applied those lines 
of a modem poet — 

"If hitherto we have not said we loved, 
Yet hath the heart of each declared its love 
By all the tokens wherein love delights." 

In the presence of Captain Eobertson she felt an animation 
which the sight of no other being could create. Her eyes 
beamed brighter, her joy gladdened her smile, and rendered 
more buoy$uit her step: her love for him trembled in the 
modulations of her voice; sometimes checked her mirth, or 
at others awakened the tear of feeling for persons and things 
remote to her affections, yet borrowing from them a power to 
interest her pity and awaken her emotions. Captain Bobert- 
son could not be so blinded by diffidence, but that he saw all 
this, and felt certain he had inspired in an uncommon mind an 
uncommon affection. He well knew the worth of that mind, 
and therefore the value of having so firm a place in it. But he 
paused ere he determined how to act; for one obstacle, which, 
in the first instance, his reason had pointed out to him, was 
not removed. He paused to consider if it were possible to 
overcome the resolution Miss Crawford had persisted in main- 
taining that she would never marry ; and, if he could not, how 
he ought to act. Yet this consideration produced no im- 
mediate change in his conduct ; for whilst he yet doubted, he 
ever more sought her company : such is the charm of feeling 
we are beloved, that neither doubt, nor pause, nor necessity, 
can conquer its bewitching influence. There is, indeed, I fear, 
no true cure for an xmhappily placed and strong affection, but 
to know we are not beloved by the object of it. Indifference 
to our feelings, or the alms-gift of pity, is a certain cure, and 
needs but a Httle time to produce all its effects. But to be 
loved, and by a mind worth winning, is a charm so irresistible 
as to require almost more than human strength to shake off 
its soul-subduing power. 

In Miss Crawford the new-bom feeling allied itself to all 
that was good, aU that was pure, in her own gentle nature ; 
indeed, none but the pure in heart can experience what she 
felt. Could such feelings last, could life be such a dream, 
who but would covet it ! Who would descend from the heaven 
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of imagination, to the cold, the dull realities of common life I 
There are those who feel this ; but they also feel that this 
world is not their own, and that God, who implanted such 
bright, such ethereal hopes in their bosoms, has reseryed the 
only true fruition of them for himself. They who love de^ly, 
disinterestedly, have hearts that are fit for Him, and to Him 
they will turn at last, though, alas ! too seldom with all their 
strength, with all the devotion of their souls, till earthly objects 
are either snatched away or embittered to their hopes. 

Would that I could perfectly trace out the conclusion of 
these few and simple events; but my information is imperfect. 
It was prindpaUy 'gleaned after these painful circumstances 
had become shadowy matters of the past ; and my record of 
them can only be traced from what I learnt. From such 
information as I could gain, it appeared that no arguments on 
the part of Captain Bobertson, no devotion of affection, not 
even the sight of his distress, nor the promptings of her own 
heart, could induce Miss Crawford to change her resolution. 
8he loved, but refused him ; and in that refusal she was 
strongly supported by her father, who enjoined her never to 
marry. The sole objection on the part of both father and 
daughter, arose, I beHeve, from her deformity. 

Many were the efforts made by Captain Bobertson to over* 
come such objections ; but it was all in vain ; and, after many 
bitter stru^les with his own feelings, he one evening suddenly 
appeared before them, when they had no expectation of seeing 
him ; for of late he had discontinued his visits at the house 
On a first view there did not appear to be anything unusual in 
his manner : the same air of melancholy, of deep depression, 
as he had long worn) was on every feature : he said little, and 
avoided all allusions to past circumstances. He merely men- 
tioned, in the coiirse of casual conversation, that on the next 
day he was going to town, to attend on the Duke of York, 
who was then commander-in-chief, and who had always been 
remarkably kind to him. The little doctor, who well knew 
that the captain was a gallant officer, and much favoured by 
the duke, doubted not that something was designed for him 
in the way of promotion. But the captain did not enter further 
on the subject ; and only added, that he had called to thank 
him for the many attentions he had received at his hands, 
before he took his departure. For some time the conversation 
was principally kept up by the old gentleman. It had oom- 

L 
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menced^ the garden, where -he.^ns walking with Mb dau^ter 
when' their friend arrired* The; doctor was calll9d oS to one 
of his' poot' patients: Captitn Eobertson and MisB Qrawford 
retnaisedv 

It was^the dose of summer; -the air was iinild:'eind-'Waadm;) 
and'thi&ife was a pectdiar : stilMess and serenity about the 
ereiMng!; •**1 shaiU often .-think, of tiiis place/' said Oaptain 
Bpberteoh; ''when I am far 'away ^ and think, but for my 
unhappy destiny, I might—" He paused, as if he^ would 
check a train of thought that ni^as leading him faribeitvthAn he 
intehdedi 

Mis9 Orawford, who knew the pain she had been/the cause 
of inflicting, and what she hsld herself suffered, said); with an 
emotion' which showed her own' feelings, **I hope- lyou will 
often see' this place again; you know how welooinenyouir 
coming wiH always be to my fathei^ and," she added, after 
a slight pause, **to myself." "No," he replied,"! shall 
never see you more." "Nevfaf!" she said; "oh, Captain 
Bobertson ! what do you mean ? " 

There was an eagerness, an anxiety, in the voice, maaaier, 
and look) that accompanied these words which spoke a world 
of feeling, doubt, fear, hope,' to him to whom "they were ad- 
dressed, and who could never hear the slightest sentence from 
her lips with indifference. He looked at her for a moment, 
and then exclaimed, "Why — ^why will you drive mefrom you? 
Is 'there no hope, but the shadow of a hope, that you may be 
induced to change your purpose? If there is, speak it, and 
spare me these bitter feelings." 

She turned aside to conceal her emotion; drew a 'deep 
breath to enable herself to speak articulately, for the power 
of uttetanoe, in these- moments of his quitting her for » evw, 
seemed almost gone, and then said; with enei^, "I dare not 
change my resolution : it is founded on what I believe to be 
right ; but God alone knows what I have suffered, what' I do 
siSfer, in abiding by it." 

"Well then," he added, mournfully, "it is as I expected — 
adl isover-^tMs^ then, is the^laet time:" He regarded her 
fixedly; with a look, a voice, that spoke unutterable tender^ 
nesi^; he pressed her hand to his Hps, and bade hm a last 
adieu: He lingered not another moment, but rushingi from 
her; aeif he ddx^d not trust his own' resolution, he quitted the 
pQreiseiie9K>i^thatibeiiig^in' whom' his happiness^ almost^hiAveirgr 
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^xiBtence, was bound up ; and wlio had liiUft saeiifieed* both 
him and herself to her opinion of what was right. He quitted 
herr it was^^ indeed, for ever. 

About two years after the last-named event, I was returning 
from the sea^de, where I had been staying with my mother, 
and where we had lingered through the autumn. In our way 

to London, we were to pass through the town of E . We 

did not intend to stop on the road more than to change the 
horses. We commenced our journey about ten o'clock in the 
morning; the day proved cold and bitter. Towards the after- 
noon, so fast came down the snow that it considerably impeded 
our progress ; and one of the horses slipping in such a manner 
that it was with the greatest difficulty the postboy prevented 
both from coming down, he was obliged to drive slower, for 
the horse that had slipped went lame. The snow fell faster 
and thicker ; the frost was intense ; and we were so benxmibed 
with cold, and the evening was drawing on so quickly, that 
we determined to stop for &e night at the inn of the town of 

B , and if we found ourselves capable of the exertion, we 

would sally forth and caU on the little doctor, for we knew he 
still resided on the outskirts of that place. We were able to 
put our plan into execution. But, though my mother knew 
that her old medical friend stQl resided there, she did not 
know what might have happened in his f andly during the last 
four or five years, not having heard of him. We knocked, 
therefore, very gently at the door, as persons do who approach 
a dwelling with somewhat a feeling of doubt respecting the 
welfare of its inmates, who are whoUy imprepared for their 
reception. 

The door was slowly opened by Mrs. Hannah herself. She 
did not immediately recollect my mother, who was wraped up 
in a large cloak ; and I was grown quite out of her remem- 
brance. The old housekeeper looked, as long as I could 
remember her, so aged, that time with her seemed to have 
stood still since we last saw her ; as he sometimes does with 
the ruins of a very old building, the last portion of whose 
walls or towers appears to continue the same in hoary antiquity 
for years together, when, previous to that period, many can 
remember great dilapidations and rapid changes towards decay 
to have taken place. Mrs. Hannah looked to me exactly the 
samaras I could Remember her when I was a child, and when 
I used ofton to be committed to her moth^ly eare in my visits 
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to the little doctor's wife and daughters. There stood before 
xne my andent acquaintance, wim the same withered cheek ; 
the same dimness of sight and slowness of hearing ; the same 
old salutation of respect, followed by the **What may you 
please to want ? " that I could remember in years past and 
gone. The very cap, apron, and gown, seemed the same. The 
former had its antiquated mob, and its neat dose plaits, and 
the apron its full flounce, a distinction upon which the wearer 
prided herself, as differing from the usual fashion of meaner 
domestics. We inquired for her master and his daughter. 
"Master's pretty well," said the aged dame; "but as for 
young misiress — but may be you don't know; there's been 
sad tibings with her. But step in, step in; you'll be very 
welcome. I am sure they will be glad to see you." There 
was no time for further inquiry, as, whilst she yet spoke, she 
opened a parlour door near the entry, and saying with the 
familiarity of an old and favoured domestic, "La, sir! who 

do you think is called but Mrs. and little Miss '* 

(though I, to whom she applied the term little, was big- 
enough then; but her thoughts of me could not so immediately 
get beyond her reminiscences. of my childish days), and she 
ushered us into the room, after this introduction, to say what- 
ever remained to be said for ourselves. 

The little doctor instantly remembered my mother; but 
declared he should not have known me, I was so much grown 
and altered. I could, however, perfectly recollect him and hi& 
daughter. I had seen the latter not two years before the 
period of our call, on her paying a short visit to one of her 
old friends in London. Never shall I forget the melancholy 
impressions that my mother and myseK experienced on meet- 
ing the father and daughter on that memorable evening. The 
worthy man was less changed, less altered in face and person^ 
by the progress of years, than most people are during a similar 
period who have been originally more favoured by nature 
than himseK. His flg^e was just the same, only a little 
thinner. His features, always harsh, yet kindly benevolent, 
were harsh still: time could not add much to the strong 
markings of a countenance which, even in middle life, had 
possessed somewhat of those deep traces which are generally 
derived from age. His old black wig, I know not wherefore, 
he had left off wearing ; and his own hair, which had formerly 
been of a sable colour, was now grey, and hung in thin slips 
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about his forehead and brows. There was the same small but 
intelligent and penetrating eye; and the same open and feeling 
expression which redeemed his face from what might other- 
wise have been considered disagreeable irreg^arity. There 
was the usual goodnature in it also, that gave confidence and 
ease to all who approached him; whilst the characters of sense, 
and reflection, and acuteness, were no less disting^shable than 
when, formerly, mingling in the world, most persons who con* 
yersed with him had felt fully sensible that, rough as the 
exterior might be, he had that within which was both manly 
and estimable. These things remained much the same as in 
happier years ; but there was a shade of anxiety, a dejection 
of air, and a slow and subdued manner of address and speech, 
about the poor little doctor, which too plainly showed hm^ not 
to be the man that he was once in old times. 

There scarcely needed a question to learn the cause, for on 
the sofa, near the fire, there lay extended the worn and wasted 
figure of his daughter. The beautiful face was thin and 
shrunk ; and the fine complexion ashy white ; the eye sunk 
yet lusbrous, but of that lustre which one likes not to see — a 
glassy brightness more than natural, not in harmony with the 
rest of the countenance, and like the false fire of an ignis 
fatuiMy that would lead astray the fond hope of any who con- 
fided in it. Her poor thin hand, white as the handkerchief 
which she held in it, was every now and then applied to her 
lips, as an irritating cough came upon her. We were shocked 
to see her : it was evident that Miss Crawford was in the last 
stage of a decline. She was dressed in deep mourning, so was 
her father. We made no inquiry, though, as we well knew 
that all the nearest and dearest members of the family had 
been long since dead, we wondered for whom such mourning 
should now be worn. 

On our first entering, except the few slight sentences of 
recognition before noticed, the afflicted father could not speak 
to us ; and when we recollected how bereaved he had been of 
wife, son, and daughter, and that this, his youngest daughter, 
aU that had been spared to him, was now hanging like the 
last and the loveliest flower on the tree, that the least breath 
that swept along would destroy and consien her to the earth, we 
could not wonder at the deep dejection of our worthy and most 
unfortunate friend. There is eloquence in silence, when tiie 
heart is too full for utterance ; and, when that which must be 
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told would hare little in it but the detail of misfortune devoid 
of hope, it is often better to keep silence than to speak. The* 
poor little doctor, however, made an effort. He struggled for 
utterance, but words did not come, as he pressed my mother's, 
hand kindly, and glanced his eyes, that glistened with tears, 
towards the sofa. 

A very few words were spoken by my mother ; they were* 
words of true sympathy, for no one ever had a warmer or a 
kinder heart : she said, softly, how sincere was her concern to 
find poor Miss Crawford so ill. He shook his head mourn* 
fuUy, and replied, in a low earnest voice, "I had hoped much 
from the digitalis, but it has failed." I knew that he alluded 
to some medicine he had been trying to effect her cure. 

The scene was so painful, and we feared so much intruding,, 
that we did not prolong our visit, though pressed to stay. 
Before we took our leave, poor Miss Crawford was the only 
person who ventured to touch openly on the subject of her 
danger ; and this she did in a manner that showed how little 
it concerned herself, and how anxious she was that the same 
religious hopes which had supported her should also reconcile 
her father to what was inevitable. She smiled sweetly as she 
said she thought her illness would not trouble her much 
longer. She had never had cause to do other than rejoice in 
her sufferings; they had done her good; they had brought her 
heart home to God, and she was strong in her trust of his 
mercy. Many bright hopes were hers, for had she not friends, 
gone before her, and a dear mother awaiting her in heaven ; 
and on earth had she not the comfort of her fondest, her 
kindest father ? Her only concern now was the sorrow she 
occasioned in him. She hoped that she had overcome all the 
rest, and one day she looked to meet him in a better worlds 
where, through God's blessing, she doubted not they should 
be as a family in heaven. 

Miss Crawford looked in her father's face as she thus spoke, 
and smiled upon him; he caught her to his bosom as the tears- 
rolled down his cheeks, and all the father seemed to fill his 
soul with feelings of im.utterable affection. We were too much 
moved at such a scene to offer any commonplace attempts at 
consolation; we could but say, '^God bless you!" and we 
parted from both in silence and in tears. Ere we quitted the 
house, we learnt from the old housekeeper, who made no 
secret of it to us, that poor Miss Crawford's illness had been 
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vail brougbt on hy frettiag ftbout the* death o£ OaptainBobevi- 
son. It was in consequence of her refusing him that he had^ 
bj his own seeking, gone back to that unhealthy climate, 
which Teiy soon killed him ; and then Miss CSrawf ord blamed 
hersdi for his death, and fretted aa if her heart would break, 
till she became so ill it had brought her into the condition in 
which we found her. 

Once, and only once, afterwards I saw the little doctor; it 
was not long before his decease. We foimd him still in the 
setme house, still employing bimself in the same round of 
occupation, going from &e garden to the plantation, or from 
the plantation to the field, and tending with extreme care a 
flower-bed, that we guessed had been a favourite with his 
daughter. He stiU extended his charitable offices, as a medical 
man, to the poor, though his declining strength compelled 
him to limit his sphere of doing good. He sometimes turned 
to his books ; but they were now of a diflerent nature, since 
none but those connected with religion appeared any longer 
to engage him. 

He was in the habit of taking his evening walk to the 

churchyard of E , where Miss Crawford was buried in a 

spot which she had herself pointed out ; it was one of quiet 
and beauty, imder the aged yew-tree, that had for many 
centuries &ere flourished, and witnessed the birth, and rise 
and fall of many generations. The churchyard commanded 
a beautiful view ; it was a scene where the heart might 
repose in the solemnity of contemplation, unseen of man, in 
its own hours of salutary sorrow for the dead ; those hours 
which make good minds perfect, and open the sternest heart, 
like the smitten rock, till it pours forth the stream of living 
waters. 

One evening the little doctor took his accustomed walk 
to the churchyard, where rested the mortal remains of his 
daughter. He was met on his way by a poor but respectable 
inhabitant of the village, to whom he had charitably afforded 
medical relief in a late illness. He stopped and spoke to him, 
and gave him some advice relative to the completion of his 
cure. The man thought there was something unusual in the 
appearance of his benefactor; he did not £iow what there 
was to fear. He followed him at some distance; saw him 
pass within the gate, and walk slowly up to his daughter's 
grave. He was leaning on the stick which he always walked 
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withy and looking down on the turf, when the man ceased to 
obserye him, and turned back. 

The little doctor was very exact in his hours : eight o'clock 
came, and he did not return home. Nine struck, and he was 
not to be seen; the housekeeper grew uneasy ; she sent in quest 
of her old master. The alarm was spread by the messenger 
on his way, and many joined him, for aU respected the li^e 
doctor, loved him for his kindness and his cliarity, and pitied 
his bereaved and forlorn state. They soon foimd their way to 
the spot where he had been last seen alive— his daughter's 
grave ; and there now lay the father— a corpse. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to some withered bough ; and there 
My mate, that's never to be found again, 
Lament till I am lost. 

Shakspebb. 

Sophie Et.tre de OLAntVAL was the only daughter, though not 
the only child, of the Count de Bonville, one of the rural 
noblesse of La Vendee, by his wife Ann, who was a native of 
England. Both parents died soon after the marriage of Sophie, 
who, at the time we commence our narrative,. was a widow; 
for the yoimg French officer to whom she gave her hand 
lost his life in the wars preceding the reign of Louis XVI. 
Thus early bereaved, she was left in poor circumstances, 
with an infant son, Philippe, for whose future weKare she 
entertained all the anxious hopes and fears of a mother. 
That son would have fared but iU in his education had it not 
been for the bounty of his uncle. Monsieur de BonviUe, the 
elder brother of Madame, who, better off than herself in 
worldly circumstances, acted towards his widowed sister and 
his fatiierless nephew the kindest part, extending towards 
both a care that was truly generouB. 

For some time Madame resided with her brother in Paris ; 
but at length, on his purchasing from the Coimt de Josselin 
an old chateau in the remote province of Bretagne, Madame 
retired thither, as was generally understood, for the benefit of 
her health. She was, indeed, often ill ; and being too poor 
to make any fiKure in the gay circles of Paris, in which by 
birth and station she was entitled to move, she the more 
readily determined to take up her abode in Britanny ; and 
she hoped she might there become useful to her broiler, in 
residing on the estate he had purchased, and overlooking the 
persons to whose care he had committed the management of a 
farm that was annexed to it. On quitting Paris, Madame felt 
much at parting from her only child ; but she left him in the 
hands of ids generous uncle, who designed him for the army. 
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sent him to a military school, and entertained the hope that^ 
in due time, he should be enabled to obtain for him a com- 
mission in one of those regiments which, before the breakings 
out of the French revolution, were attached to the service of 
the court with duties somewhat similar to those of the Swiss 
g^oard. 

Fond of children, yet having no longer the care of her little 
son to engage her attention, Madame de Olairval missed him 
so much, that she determined to take with her into Britanny 
some poor child, whom she might bring up as a companion to 
herself ; one who would cheer her retreat, give an interest to 
her daily pursuits, and, should life be spared to each, perhaps 
become to her even as a daughter. 

Acting on this determination, she took from a poor kins- 
woman a little girl, an orphan who lived with her ; she was 
about two years old ; her parents having been respectable but 
humble inhabitants of an obscure country town, where they 
had carried on some mercantiLe affairs in a small way, leaving* 
nothing at their death to provide for their only child. With 
the consent of the relative who had the caxe of her, Madame 
soon possessed herself of Annette as her adopted daughter ; 
and with the little girl, a couple of old and faithful domestics, 
and a dog that had for years shared in the fortunes of his 
mistress, ^e took up her residence at the Chateau de Josselin, 
in the midst of one of the wildest, the least known, and most 
primitive provinces of all those imited under the crown of 
France. 

Though, in treating a subject of this nature, I had rather 
aUow the principal personages to make themselves known to 
the reader by the course of the narrative, than, like a parent 
who gives a child a character to set him out in the world, play 
the part of panegyrist myself, yet a word must sometimes be 
said to recommend our favourites to attention, more especially 
when they happen to be of that unobtrusive order of beings 
who, like the lily of the valley, delight to keep the shade. I 
shall here, therefore, say a word or two about Madame de 
Qlairval to my readers, because not only is she a person likely 
to say but little for herself, but many of those remarkable 
circumstances, that form the basis of my narrative, were con- 
siderably influenced, if not wholly brought about, by the 
peculiarities of her disposition and the manner of her life. 

I have said she was a Yendean by birth, and that her 
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mother had been a native of England. In addition, therefore, 
to the simple ingenuousness which ever distinguished the rural 
noblesse of her province; she had so much of the delicacy and 
deOorum peculiar to the ladies of England, that in Paris she 
had been looked upon as a sort of foreigner, whose gentleness 
compensated for that want of vivacity and that prettiness of 
coquetry, whifli reaUy was considered as the finishing touch 
of French manners, in a lady of any pretensions to birth and 
good breeding, at the time of which we write. She was not 
a woman of a common mind. She had far more good sense 
than accomplishments. She read much ; but her reading was 
of a nature to form the judgment rather than excite the 
imagination ; and none of the characteristics of her mind, 
unless called out by emergency, were at all striking. She 
had rather those nice shadings of character that make a 
pleasing whole, than any one feature of a prominent nature. 
Her kindness was extreme, though her sensibility was not 
easily excited. She was not altogidther inactive, but yet she 
was not fond of any pursuit that was likely to disturb her 
repose or to exact from her any great exertions. Though a ' 
steady and constant friend, she never sought to serve another 
by any effort that stepped beyond the ordinary course — ^indeed 
she seemed to avoid all circimistances of unusual emotion. 
She was a little vain ; but more so of her brother and her 
son than of herself. She had a fund of pride, yet based on 
honour ; and, if she had a weakness that was reprehensible^ 
it was her too great value for the dignity of family, for the 
aristocracy of high birth, rather than for the distinction of 
natural endowments or talents. Yet even this weakness was 
blended with many generous qualities ; and imder that indo* 
lence of temperament which rendered her love of ease so 
apparent in her usual mode of life, there lurked a spirit of 
oz^oi^gyy ^^^ A degree of moral courage, that rose with the 
occasion into what was truly great and admirable in action. 

She had a tall and handsome person, a face oval and 
regular in its features^ with a natural air of dignity. She 
was imiversally respected ; and though in her religious 
feelings she had a good deal of the credulity and superstition 
so common in her birthplace, the Bocage of La Vendue, yet 
her piety was sincere. She would in all probability have 
chosen a cloister in her youth, in preference to marriage, 
would not a religious life, within a cell, have exacted too 
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much of routine, penance, watchings, and yigils, for a lorer 
of personal ease so determined as herself. 

I pass in silence her early care and education of the orphan : 
suffice it to say that it was truly maternal. She taught her 
English as well as French ; and she could not fail to acquire a 
knowledge of the patois of 4he country whilst living in the 
very heart of Britanny. She also taught her littie favourite 
to play upon the harp, to sing, and to embroider ; and allowed 
her as much reading, £is she grew up, as she could possibly 
find for herself, in tne old, curious, and miscellaneous library 
that had belonged to the Counts of Joselin for many genera- 
tions, and which Monsieur deSonville had purchased withaU 
the rest of the lumber, as it was considered, and the old and 
decaying furniture of the ancient chateau. But though Annette 
was not other than a good-tempered child, she was ceiWnly 
somewhat a troublesome one. From the earliest days of her 
adoption she had ways and fancies of her own ; was somewhat 
wild, perhaps wayward ; and ardent and enthusiastic beyond 
all control. This disposition in her young charge gave a g^od 
deal of trouble to Madame de Clairval. She loved Annette, 
but she hated trouble ; and, before the child was eight years 
old, she made up her mind on the subject, and turned her 
over to the care of the nims of Ploermel, where she received 
a considerable part of her education. 

Madame sometimes made a journey to Paris to visit her 
brother and her son ; and on all these occasions Annette was 
left behind amongst the novices and pupils of the good sisters 
of the rule of St. Ursula, at Ploermel. She knew Paris only 
by report ; and therefore it became to her imagination as an 
earthly paradise from which she was thus shut out. She talked 
of it, longed to see it, dreamed of it ; and yet, animated by 
the buoyant spirits of youth and of hope, her longings after 
the great city never took so entire a hold upon her mind as to 
make her enjoy the less the beloved haunts of the old castie, 
and the friends and companions of her early home. Of the 
nuns of Ploermel, however, I shall presentiy have occasion to' 
speak more at lar^e ; and I must here say a word or two about 
the good town ana people of Josselin. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

So we descend ; and, winding round a rock, 
Attain a point tiiat shewed the ys^ey, stretched 
In length before us ; and, not far distant, 
Upon a rising ground, a grey church-tower, 
Whose battlements were screened by tufted trees ; 
And, towards a crystal mere, that lay beyond. 
Among steep hiUs and woods embosomed, flowed 
A copious stream with boldly winding course ; 
Here traceable, there hidden, — ^there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the sun. 
On the stream's bank, and everywhere, appeared 
Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots : 
Some scattered o'er the level, others perched 
On the hillsides, a cheerful quiet scene, , 
Now in its morning purity arrayed. 

"WOBDSWOETH. 

In a province inhabited by such a simple and pmnitive race 
as I have endeavoured to sketch, in the introduction to these 
pa^es, was situated the small town of Josselin ; a place, 
indeed, so famous in history, that it ought not to be passed in 
silence. It stands in the midst of a beautiful count^, varied 
by hill and vale, on the summit of a gentle eminence, sur- 
rounded by woods, and watered by the river Aout, that for 
miles winds through a valley of the most charming descrip- 
tion. To a stranger, who approaches the town in the direction 
from Ploermel, the most striking scene is presented: the 
principal features of which are the picturesque towers of the 
ancient castle, once the lordly residence of its founder, the 
chivalrous De OHsson that constable of France who, during 
the reigns of Charles Y. and YI. was no less famed for 
his integrity in council, and his valour in arms, than for his 
distinguished friendship with the great Du GuescUn. Both 
were heroes of such wild daring, such hardihood and courage, 
that the record of their deeds appears more Hke the adventurous 
tale of some strange story of romance, than the narrative of 
sober and accredited history. 

The castle, rich in its Gothic battlements, its lofty and 
imposing towers, its grey and ivy-grown waUs, stands on the 
summit of a rocky eminence, so near the river that the ancient 
structure is reflected in the still and transparent waters that 
flow past its base. A narrow path nms between it and the 
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4str^aiii ; and the rocks that here rise, immediately above the 
path, are so cut and hewn as to correspond -with the stupend- 
ous towers of which they thus form the foundation. To look 
up at the andent pile from this spot is to contemplate an 
object of a grand and even awful character. Architecture, as 
of all the works of man it associates itself the best with those 
of nature, produces the deepest impressions on the mind. Of 
all the £ne arts it is, perhaps, the most calculated to excite a 
feeling of sublimity, because it is the only one that is capable 
of imiting vastness with beauty. 

Beyond the castle, and more towards the centre of the 
town, a bridge of Gothic structure crosses the river that falls 
beneath it, over several fragments of rock, in a low but 
picturesque cascade. Several houses near the bridge are so 
ancient and curious that they seem to be nearly as old as the 
castle itself. Ilocks and woods form the chief characteristic 
of the landscape on the opposite side of the Aout, which (in 
-the days of which I write) passed in its winding course the 
noble abbey of St. John; but the subsequent revolution spared 
little more than a portion of its venerable walls. 

The Chateau of Josselin, an immense structure, is neither 
of one character nor of one date. The old towers, already 
mentioned, the moat, which is on that side of the building 
next the town, and all those parts that were more especially 
defensive in times of feudal warfare, were the work of De 
disson. In these strength and grandeur were combined. 
But in the faqade of the building, looking towards the interior 
court, lightness and elegance prevailed. And this was, in aU 
probabinty, the result of the taste of a lady ; for a princess 
added to iiie original massive front its present beautiful, but 
now, alas! decaying structure. That princess was the cele- 
brated heiress, Anne of Bretagne, who by her marriage with 
a king of France, united her duchy to the crown of that 
kingdom. Before the union took place she frequently held 
her court at Josselin ; and in these splendid Gothio chambers 
entertained the first nobles and beauties of Britanny, and the 
most chivalrous knights of her day ; who sometimes, for the 
honour of exercising their gallantly in the sighiof so fair and 
celebrated a lady, ran a tilt in the court beloW) as she stood 
gazing on them from one of the exquisitely wrought galleries 
that He in front of the windows above. Sevei«d of these 
windo(ws*may yet vbei.saenyi with tha A, tha.iaitial letter of 
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her name, curioualy carved in stone, amidst the florid oma^ 
n}.ents by If hich they are surmounted ; and Anally, the castle 
-was gueurded by seven such round and massive towers as I 
have deseribed. The moat fronting the town was so profound, 
the rocks facing the river at the back part of the bmlding so 
Bteep, that, in uie day of its pride, the whole edifice must have 
be^a impregnable as a fortress; such a structure as De Glisson 
gloried in erecting ; for in his buildings, as in his deeds of 
arms, he disdained all that was not on the same grand and 
enlarged scale as the character of his own mind. 

When Monsieur de Bonville bought the domain of the 
Count de Josselin, more than half the castle was in too ruinous 
a state for the habitation of any living thing, save owLs and 
bats, which harboured there in great numbers. Of the then 
existing seven towers only one was habitable, and that was 
strong and complete as in its best days. But the range of 
apartments built by the Duchess Anne, the haU, and several 
of the offices, were still in tolerable repair-^quite enough to 
be habitable by those who did not fear currents of air and 
draughts from crevices, iU-shutting doors, cracked pannelings, 
&d. Some of the rooms retained a portion of the ancient 
furniture, of oak richly carved, some apparently in high pre- 
servation, though several of these were approaching to that 
state of decay which requires a little caution in the handling. 
Two or three apartments were entirely hung with ancient 
tapestiy ; and the sword, helmet, and breastplate, and an old 
ragged banner, each assigned to De Glisson as the original 
proprietor, still hung in the hall ; and were esteemed as reHcs 
80 sacrei, that they were not to be removed from their station 
by any new possessor of the castle. The poorest man in Josse- 
lin could teU you the legend of the swoid of Momieur le Con' 
n&tdbh; how it had never struck a man in the back; how it 
could never be bent nor broken by any mortal force ; that 
some spots of blood upon' it (though they looked veiy like the 
stains of deep rust) could never be rubbed o£P ; and that no 
pohshing could ever make the sword shine again when it 
became suddenly dark and dull on the death of its gallant 
master. 

There was one apartment in the castle hung with tapestry; 
and' well stored with old books, papers, and parchments, all of 
the most miscdAaneouskind ; and, amongst others, there was 
«2i>eackyi printed <x>py of the OhroniolesxS Sir John J^roissaarti 
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These were filled with the most interestiiig records of Britanny, 
and told all about Sir Oliver de Olisson : how he built Josselm 
castle, and how he fought and bled in most of the celebrated 
battles of his time. How he was entrapped bj John de Mont* 
forty and in danger of being treacherously murdered in the 
Chateau d'Ermine, at Yannes, when he was so marvellously 
preserved by the goodness of Providence, and by the devoted 
generosity of his friend, the Lord de Laval. And there was 
another book, a small one, in old French also, which Annette 
taught herseK to read, to gratify her eager curiosity, contain- 
ing sundry romances, roundelays, and songs, composed by a 
youthful minstrel, Andr6 de la Vigne, for fiie Duchess Anne, 
to whom he was also secretary, in this very castle. The 
minstrel was a poet, yoimg, fair, and amiable, and sang his 
own verses to the rebec and to the viol. And the duchess, 
too, was young, and fair, and amiable ; and, though a princess, 
she had a heart open to the tenderest impressions, and lived 
in comparative retirement in her own castle, surrounded by 
rocks, and woods, and birds, and all the accompaniments of 
romance ; and she, too, delighted in music and in poetry as 
much as did her secretary; and though she was too good 
and pious to be suspected of any ill action, yet the court 
scandal of the day did whisper something about her admiring 
the minstrel, almost as much as did the king's daughter, in 
the old ballad, ** The Squire of Low Degree." 

Now all this was not whispered so softly but that at last it 
reached the ear of the youthful duchess, who let the whisper 
run its round, and never changed in the least that most plea- 
sant countenance which she at all times bestowed upon her 
poetical friend. But wishing to show her ladies how ill they 
understood these matters, and that a love of poetry and poets 
was not like that of a more common nature, she one day took 
the opportunity of giving them a practical example : for see- 
ing the minstrel reclining in the s^ery, where he had fallen 
asleep, she raised her finger to betoken silence to her train, 
went up to him, and, softly stooping her head, kissed his lips 
as gently as the zephyr fans a rose. And turning to her 
ladies, who stood with a demure air around her, trying to 
suppress their smiles in her presence, she said, '' Ladies, it is 
thus the Duchess Anne honours those Hps which have breathed 
forth such golden verses and such sweet songs. Sleep on, 
gentle youth ; and light as thine be the slumbers of all poets 
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and as pure their thoughts ! " There was in the castle a long 
and ancient gallery, in which stood an old oak chair, that was 
placed in the recess of one of the Gothic windows, which still 
contained, in stained glass, the arms and the initial of the 
Duchess Anne. The recess, the chair under the window, 
where glowed like a star, amidst the surrounding gloom of 
the old walls, the illuminated bearings of the princess, were 
still pointed out by tradition as the scene of the kiss of loyalty 
and peace, bestowed on the sleeping poet by his lovely mis- 
tress. The spot had obtained a name : The Minstrel's Best. 

I do not intend to give my readers a catalogue of the books 
that were still preserved in the library at Josselin Castle. 
They were such as not many old houses could produce. A few 
modem works had been added by Madame de Clairval, with 
a huge folio of the lives and miracles of the saints, bestowed 
upon her, as a peculiar mark of respect, by the cure of the 
town. Such stores as we have cited were entirely at the ser- 
vice of Annette ; and as she had much leisure, few duties, and 
saw little company, it was no wonder, with a naturally active, 
acute, and inquiring mind, that in the course of a few years, 
AS she grew up, she made herself as well, and perhaps much 
better, acquainted with the contents of the old library, than 
had been the several counts of Josselin themselves, to whom 
they had belonged for so many generations. And thus she 
lived in a world of her own ; and peopled the chateau with 
Oliver de Clisson and his band of knights and squires ; and 
called up again the pages of the court of the Duchess Anne ; 
and could sit in the minstrel's rest, and read his old rounde- 
lays with as much delight as if she had herself been his royal 
lady for whom they were composed ; and above all did she 
feel the utmost satisfaction in thinking that her own name 
was Annette, very near akin to that of the Duchess Anne. 

These studies and pursuits gave birth to an indulgence of 
the imagination and affections towards persons and things, 
more in accordance with the times of which she read than 
with those in which she lived ; and, as it will presently ap- 
pear, all this influenced her conduct in a very remarkable 
manner. But I will not anticipate ; and I have here only said 
thus much because, in the estimate we make of the actions 
of others, the early bias and impressions of their minds should 
be taken into the account. For one who has lived in a world 
created by an unchecked imagination, where feelings have 
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sprung up, strong and ingenuous, but unsclioolGd by the- 
customs and the received opinions of society, must not and 
ought not to be judged by ordinary rules ; since what in such 
a character may be perfectly innocent, and even decorous, 
would become rashness, imprudence, and even impropriety, 
in one who had been trained in a different school : though it 
is too often found, more especially in the system of fashionable 
education, that yoimg persons are more taught to study what 
they must seem to be to others, than what they should be in 
themselves. 

Though the studies of Annette gave a strong tincture of 
romance to her mind, and of eccentricity to her manners, yet 
they were not without fruits that were truly praiseworthy. 
She early imbibed from them an ardent love of the noble, 
the great, and the good. She saw in the ancient chivalry of 
France a generous devotion to whatever was brave and hon- 
ourable. The commemoration of its worth filled her with an 
emulous feeling; and she read of strong affections, which, how- 
ever, were never amiable or constant, unless when governed 
by an adherence to virtue, with a conviction that such affec- 
tions, pure and devoted, were the most exalted feelings of the 
human heart. Never did she dream, at this early period, 
that, in the world that lay before her, hearts which cherish 
emotions of this nature are often made to suffer by the con- 
duct of those on whom they too implicity rely, nor <fid she yet 
know how often we fancy that friends whom we dearly love, 
love us, when it is our love for them which they alone prize — 
and this, indeed, no longer than it can be useful, or the humour 
that makes it welcome may endure. 

To learn the truth of these things is the punishment that 
too frequently awaits, in its progress through life, the romantic 
and devoted spirit — the heart of strong affections — too trust- 
ing, too much governed by impulse, and not sufficiently by 
that circumspection which guards the less ardent mind. 

Though Annette received the more advanced part of her edu- 
cation at Josselin, and chiefly gathered it from the contents 
of the old library above described, yet in her earUer'days she 
was frequently, for five or six months together, committed 
to the care of the XJrsuline nuns. And as life in a convent, 
especially in a convent in Britanny before the revolution, may 
be a subject of no small curiosity with many of myreaders^ 
I intend to say something respecting it in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTEE m, 

laabeUa, And have you nuns no further privileges ? 

Franeisea. Are not these large enough P 

Isabella. Yes, truly ; I speak not as desiring more ; 
But rather wishing a more strict restraint 
Upon tbe sisterhood. 

Franeisea. When you have vow'd, you must not speak with men, 
But in the presence of the prioress : 
Then, if you speak, you must not shew your face ; 
Or, if you shew your, face, you must not speak. 

Shakspese. 

Ploebmel, thougli but a small and insignificant place at the 
time of which I write, was formerly a town of considerable 
distinction ; for there the ancient Dukes of Britanny held their 
courts, and there were many of them interred in the venerable 
church of the Carmelites (a monastery destroyed in the revo- 
lution), within the most costly tombs, their effigies represent- 
ing them, in their armour, or their ducal '^ habits, as they 
lived." The convent of the Ursulines stood within the walls 
of the town; and the dweUing-house, cloisters, and chapel, 
were surrounded by walls of their own, of formidable appear- 
ance. Annette never could forget how much alarmed and 
surprised she felt, when a child, on being first taken to the 
nuns by her beloved benefactress : when Madame de Clairval 
led her by the hand, and, after having passed the inner court, 
stopt before a door, the little gating of which was concealed 
by a piece of tin pierced with small holes, through which 
the sister, who acted as portress, surveyed her, and demanded 
what might be her business. The answer given, the tin dis- 
appeard^ and through the grating was seen a melancholy 
fig^e, all in black, with her face nidden by her veil. This 
shrouded personage directed Madame to go farther on, and 
seek entrance at another door that opened into the cloisters. 
She followed these directions, and was soon ushered into a 
gloomy Gothic chamber, that had a very extensive grating, 
formed of iron bars, at the upper end of it, across which, on 
the inner side, hung a black curtain. Texts from Scripture 
were painted in large letters on the walls. A crucifix, and a 
fig^ure of the Virgin and Child, stood each within a niche 
in that part of the room which faced the grating. The windows 
were so small and narrow, and placed so high above the head. 
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that the dim liglit wliicli they admitted was not sufficient to 
dispel the cheerless aspect of the place. It seemed as if a 
sunbeam never strayed within its confines. 

The black curtain was at length withdrawn by some un- 
seen hand, and the Abbess approached the bars of the grating. 
She received Madame de Clairval very graciously, and agreed 
to take Annette (who, at the period of which I now speak, 
was scarcely eight years old) as an occasional boarder amongst 
the novices and pupils of the house. 

Except the Sisters of Charity, who go about doing good, 
Annette had never before seen either a nun or a convent. All 
within the house of the XJrsulines at Ploermel was therefore 
new to her young mind. The impression made upon her feel- 
ings was so dismal as almost to excite terror on her first 
coming to ihe place, yet she could scarcely teU of what to feel 
afraid; but there was altogether something so stiU and 
gloomy, such a monotony within these walls, that it caused 
that dead weight upon the spirits, which will, if long con- 
tinued, produce the same injurious effects as any other suffer- 
ing of a protracted nature. There is health in cheerfulness 
to the young and to the old; and I am persuaded there are 
many cases of disease for which there is no remedy so effec- 
tual as a good draught, the principal ingredient of which 

is— joy. 

The Abbess next proceeded to show Madame the interior 
of the house. The same air of antiquity, stillness, and gloom, 
pervaded every part of it ; and when they visited the chapel, 
though it was not the hour of prayer, they saw several nuns 
engaged in their devotions. Some were kneeling before a 
large and splendidly dressed figure of the Virgin, that was 
covered with silks and sparkling stones ; others lay stretched 
at their full length upon the ground, before an image of the 
Saviour suspended on the cross. But at the performance of 
the mass, the nuns were separated from the congregation by 
a large iron grating, covered by a black curtain, which was 
occasionally, in a moment, drawn aside, as the organ struck 
the first chords of the sacred office. The nuns, during service, 
shrouded by their long black veils, were seated in richly 
carved stalls of oak, on each side of the choir, and the novices, 
with their white veils, were stationed near them, on low 
benches in front of the stalls. The altar, where the priest 
otiiciated, stood without the grating. 
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At the commencement of the office, the Mother (for so was 
the nun called who had the novices under her own immediate 
care), attended by some of the youngest of her pupils, ad- 
vanced to the centre of the aisle, but stiU within the grating, 
and commenced chanting a hymn to the Virgin, in which eil 
the other sisters joined in a chorus of the most beautiful and 
devotional strains. All this was very striking to an inquisi^ 
tive child like Annette, who had never before seen the mass 
performed within the chapel of a convent. 

Madame de Clairval was particularly observant of the im- 
pression made on Annette by all she saw ; as, in addition to 
her earnest wish that her young charge should receive a reli- 
gious education, she had a direct motive for wishing to 
familiarise her mind with a convent from an early age. 
Madame knew, in the event of her own death, the pittance she 
could afford to leave Annette would be so small, that her best, 
if not her only, resource would be the cell, where even the 
poorest might jfiiid shelter ; for if they could not bring wealth 
to the religious house to which they might apply for admis- 
sion, they could make themselves useful in its household 
duties, in teaching the boarders, or in working those costly 
embroideries which, by their sale, add materially to the funds 
of the sisters. 

This motive of Madame was well understood at the convent: 
and in all convents, like birds in a net, the captives are ever 
desirous to get as many as they can to share their captivity ; 
as if the burden of an imprisonment so straight could be 
lightened by having numbers to share in it. The nuns there- 
fore received Annette with the most marked attention ; and, 
during the various periods in which she resided under their 
roof, she was, by turns, caressed, flattered, fondled, or cajoled, 
as occasion might best serve, to give her a taste for conventual 
society and the joys of a holy life. As she grew up, she 
became more capable of forming a correct judgment of per- 
sons and things ; and being of an observant and reflective, as 
well as of a feeling nature, she did not think those joys quite 
so perfect as she was assured she should find them when of a 
riper age ; nor did she think the inmates of the nunnery at 
Ploermel were more free from human infirmity and passions 
than the people she met with in the world. But however 
much the goodnatured nuns might fondle and caress her, 
in order to lead her into their views, there was one person 
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in the conyent who never, in the least, attempted to win her 
over by any blandishments, flattery, or attentions ; and that 
person was the Lady Abbess : one of the tallest, stateliest, and 
sharpest old ladies in existence ; yet though severe, auldiori- 
tative, and overbearing, she was not other than a good and 
worthy woman in the main. She was sincere in her piety, 
and had really an earnest desire to win souls for heaven, and 
to act on the whole for the happiness of the society over which 
she had the rule. But it was one of her maxims, that every 
sort of indulgence fostered the infirmities of human nature, 
and that, by her situation, she was called upon in an especial 
manner to become a reprover of the faults and frailties of her 
species. In consequence of these sweeping opinions she con- 
founded all tempers and dispositions under one rule. She did 
not seem to understand that individuals differ as widely in 
their particular distinctions of character and feeling, as they 
resemble each other in possessing the faculties and passions 
common to all. She did not appear to take into her consider- 
ation that one mind must be encouraged, whilst another must 
be checked ; that some can only be dnven, others only be led ; 
that many a timid disposition wants the energy and self-con- 
fldence necessary for exertion, even to do right; and that 
such must be drawn forth by the gentlest tact, as their facul- 
ties by an opposite treatment are in danger of becoming 
paralysed. 

The Lady Abbess of Ploermel was to Annette, when a child, 
an object of absolute terror. She first taught her young heart 
what it was to know fear. Not that the old lady did anything 
really injurious to the child; but she was so tall, and so stem, 
so apt to find fault, and never to commend, so abrupt in her 
commands, and so discouraging even when they were fulfilled, 
and so prejudiced when once she had adopted an opinion, that 
all feared her, and, under most circumstances, not an angel 
from heaven could have pleased her. And as to feeling affec- 
tion for any human being, unless it were for the old priest who 
officiated in the chapel, and whom she made it a point of 
conscience to tease and contradict beyond all measure, she 
never once betrayed such a weakness m the whole course of 
her religious life. 

So great was the terror which her system of well-meant 
discipline produced on the mind of Annette, that, even as she 
grew up, she could not altogether shake it off ; and the idea 
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only of the Abbess would often, in after years, bend her spirit, 
a.n(l depress her heart, in a way that with less sensitive persons 
could scarcely be understood. Childish sorrows are no light 
evils; and sometimes influence the character to a serious extent 
throughout life. With such a stem preceptress, Annette would 
tremble if she did but hear her step coming towards her ; that 
slow, regular step, which was never hurried by any circum- 
stances, however exigent, to make one pace the quicker, lest 
it might betray an impulse of feeling of any kind. She 
would not even have it suspected that she would do an act of 
kindness by mere sympathy ; nor would she have it supposed 
that any one of her long and sharp rebukes proceeded from 
anger, instead of arising from the authoritative rule of abso- 
lute sway. 

The step, and the rustle of the long black mantle worn over 
the abbess's dress, had in their sounds something that to a 
childish ear was truly awful. If, at such moments, Annette 
were standing, she used to drop into a seat, and turn intently 
to her lessons or her embroidery, and, if working, she always 
pricked her Angers. If seated, she used, oh the contrary, 
mechanically to rise up, in order to be ready to drop her litlle 
courtesy as soon as the Superior approached. If laughing, 
she instantly checked herself, and experienced the violent 
transition from mirth to terror ; something in the same way 
as a lamb might be sup^sed to do if surprised by the sudden 
appecurance of the wolf, in the midst of its gambols in a green 
fleM on a bright sunny day. And if the old lady surprised 
lier at play, she used to creep into a comer, or get behind 
the back of one of the nuns, in the hope that she might pass 
unseen by her tormentor : yet her searching eye seldom 
missed the child ; and, when detected, she was certain to be 
well rated, and to be called *' artful," for an attempt at con- 
cealment and deception. In short, do what she would, Annette 
could not please. And, to add to aU, she was invariably held 
up by the Superior to the whole school as exceedingly dull 
and stupid. This she deserved ; for so wretched was she, so 
' certain to be blamed, do what she would, that her little heart 
died within her ; she felt no emulation, no spirits to learn her 
book, as she used to do when at Josselin with Madame de 
Olairval, and consequently she got on so slowly at Ploermel, 
that, had she always remained there, she would imquestion- 
ably have grown up a complete dunce. • 
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Sucli were tlie joys of the holy life, which even in child- 
hood, were preparing for Annette, in case of the death of 
Madame de Clairval. Such was the state of existence into 
which many of the nuns, by their extreme goodnature, in 
opposition to the severity of the abbess, wished to lead her. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, so seldom does it happen that 
the cup of evil any more than the cup of good is wholly un- 
mixed, that Annette had some pleasures, some aUeviating 
circumstances, even at Ploermel, when the Abbess was too 
much engaged by her duties or business to torment her. 

By most of the nuns she was fondled, caressed, praised, 
and kissed ; and, as she grew up a very fine girl, her youth 
and person seemed to be a subject of great admiration to 
these unhappy beings, who were so completely excluded front 
all the natural connexions and feelings of social life. They 
seemed to value Annette's good looks much too highly, as if 
beauty of person (a thing to which a nun is required to be 
absolutely indifferent) were the most excellent possession in 
the world. There was an eagerness in their very love for 
Annette, among the more ardent and impassioned sisters, that 
was hardly natural. It was more like the fondness and enthu- 
siasm of a lover for his mistress, than the warm yet sober 
affection of woman to woman. Such among them seemed as 
if they had hearts that longed for the indulgence of those 
duties, those strong and deep affections, which spring from 
the characters of wife and mother ; and having no such inte- 
rests in society upon which to expand their natural ardour, 
they bestowed that exuberance of feeling on this most en- 
gaging and most warm-hearted girl. 

In all these acts of kindness the nuns never lost sight of 
their object, to fix Annette amongst themselves. It was not 
only a solace to their cares, but a point of honour with them, 
to gain proselytes. They therefore indulged her in every thing 
they could, unknown to the Superior. And many intrigued 
and manoeuvred, and studied her weak side, to win her espe- 
cial favour, as if she had been a person of great worldly con- 
sequence, instead of being one of no consequence at all. For 
such poor objects will minds, ever occupied with trifles, 
contend, and waste upon them all those resources and ener- 
gies designed for higher purposes, when they are debarred 
the better, the more natural, and the more legitimate objects 
of social life. 
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And then among themselves there were times when passions 
of a darker nature were brought into play. What ranklings 
of the heart, what repinings in secret after the world without, 
did she now and then detect ; and what emidous strife was 
displayed, by nearly the whole convent, at the one and only 
occasion of anything like an intercourse with the world that 
occurred throughout the year ; and yet that intercourse was 
principally held from behind the curtain of the grating in the 
chapel. 

In speaking of the nuns who were kind to Annette, there 
was one who deserves especial notice ; and she was so good 
and amiable, and loved so entirely and rationally her young 
friend, that in a great measure it reconciled her to bear with 
patience the severities of the Abbess. Marie Terese, for such 
was her name, had become a nun in early life, in consequence 
of a disappointment of the afPections ; and till she became 
acquainted with Annette she had never, since the hour her 
hopes had been deceived, seen any one whose conversation 
and kind and engaging manners had won upon her like 
Annette's. The afPection that existed between these new 
formed friends soon excited the displeasure of the Abbess ; 
for though she took no pains to win love, she was ever jealous 
if any other object than herself appeared to be first in the 
thoughts and hearts of any one of the sisters. She kept, there- 
fore, a sharp eye on Marie Terese ; and, as she could detect 
no act of indulgence shown by her to Annette but such as was 
perfectly within the rule, she had no other way left to torment 
her than by showing her displeasure in a general manner, and 
by insisting that on all occasions the discipline of the order 
should never be relaxed in relation to the nun herself, in or 
out of her cell. 

Annette had no taste for the veil, and yet, at last, she went 
willingly to Ploermel. This seemed a contradiction in a house 
where i^e was sure to meet with sharper treatment than was 
experienced by anybody else ; but the secret lay in this : she 
had freedom at will, she was bound by no vows that precluded 
all hope for the future, and therefore the present was borne 
with patience and goodwill ; and habit, and the kindness of 
Marie Terese, did me rest ; so that, like a bird in a cage, she 
learnt at last to find a cheerful note even in her prison. Marie 
Terese added to her other acts of kindness that of urging 
Annette never to suffer herself to be persuaded to take the 
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Teil, as she was under no circumstances, no influence, that 
<}ould make it desirable, assuring her that if she did so whilst 
youth, health, and hope were in her path, she would repent 
the folly of having needlessly sacrificed them as long as she 
had to five. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

He is complete in feature and in mind 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

Shaksfere. 

The time now approached when Annette, having attained her 
eighteenth year, was finally to leave Ploermel, and henceforth 
to reside at Josselin with Madame de Olairval, and to fulfil 
the duties of a daughter in her family and household. Not- 
withstanding her love for Marie she could not, at her age, but 
feel pleasure at the expected change. Yet Annette could not 
leave her friend without shedding many tears, and repeating 
the warmest assurances of unchangeable affection. And such 
is the feeling that always accompanies the breaking of old ties, 
that, now she was to leave them, she felt a stronger interest 
for the nuns than she had ever done before ; and her heart 
softened even towards the Abbess herself when she was to see 
her, perhaps, for the last time. Marie wept, and in silence 
pressed Annette in her arms as she quitted her cell, and gave 
her a ring, the only worldly vanity she had left, in token of 
her love. The very dog that guarded the court seemed sen- 
sible that Annette was going away, and hung his ears and 
whined as she gave him a farewell pat of the head in her way 
to the convent gates. 

It was a fine summer morning when Annette set out for 
Josselin. She had to pass in her way the famous field where 
the celebrated battle of Trente was fought so many centuries 
ago, between thirty Englishmen and thirty Bretons. She 
ascended the hill, from the summit of which she was to take 
a last look at Ploermel, whilst her eyes were yet wet with the 
tears she had shed on parting from Marie. She paused a 
moment, for she had quitted the voiture to walk up the hill, 
as she gazed earnestly on the convent towers, that rose glitter- 
ing in the clear morning light, the blue smoke arising from 
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the edifice curling upwards in a lengthened column, undis-^ 
turbed by the slightest breath of air. She looked again and 
again at those towers with a lingering afPection, and thought 
of all the friends she had left behind her with the most 
;grateful recollection, and forgot the field of Trente and the 
battle. 

But as she journeyed on Josselin came in sight, and the 
thoughts of Madame de Glairval, of her early home, and all 
its fond associations possessed her heart ; hope took the place 
that had so lately been occupied by retrospection, and hope 
with aU its visions, so animating to the breast of youtn, 
made aU things lively and brilliant and beautiful. She 
thought the fields looked greener, the hills higher, and the 
rivers brighter than they had ever done before. The air 
seemed sweeter, and the birds carolled and soared, like so 
many minstrels, singing to her a welcome home. And on the 
first sight of the stately old towers of Josselin Oastle, as they 
fitood beautifully tinted in the full reflection of the sun, she 
felt so elated she scarcely could contain the exuberance of her 
Bpirits, and exclaimed aloud, ** Home, dear home ! " As she 
passed through the town, and met many ** old familiar faces," 
and had to nod again to the peasantry as they nodded and 
oourtesied to her, every face she thought looked well and hand- 
some, for every face seemed that of a friend to whom she was 
going home. 

The postilion cracked his whip merrily as the horses dashed 
along through the streets, and on another turn the castle of 
Josselin was close in view. As she passed over the moat that 
separated it from the town ' she felt the shaking of the old 
drawbridge, that used to cause her fear, with inexpressible 
delight ; and less than another minute placed her before those 
doors which ever opened to receive her. The driver had 
made such speed in the little journey from Ploermel that she 
had arrived before she was expected, so that, Madame de Glair- 
val was not returned from a visit to her venerable friend, the 
good cure of Josselin. Annette, therefore, after having hastily 
but heartily shaken Madeline and Gaspard, the well known 
and faithful servants, by the hand, ran toner own little turret- 
chamber, in one of the towers, to take o£P her bonnet and 
cloak, and prepare herself to meet Madame. Her toilet was 
too simple to require much time, and she speedily descended 
from her tower. In doing so she had occasion to cross the 
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long and wide gallery in that part of the mansion which had 
been more especially decorated by the Duchess Anne, and was 
the scene of the slumber of the minstrel, still the theme of 
tradition. In tripping Hghtly along the gallery Annette was. 
surprised to see, seated in the very carved oak chair in which, 
according to the said tradition, this minstrel was honoured 
with so signal a mark of his lady's favour, a stranger, a young 
man dressed in a rich military habit, who was so handsome, 
and appeared so superior to every youth she had yet seen, 
that not the secretary of the Duchess Anne himself, with all 
the grace which poetry and chivalry and princely favour 
bestow, coidd have exceeded him. The strong resemblance 
which he bore to Madame de Clairval at once announced him 
to Annette as her son. He had never before been at Josselin, 
consequently she had never seen him. She knew he was ia 
the army, and that he held a commission in one of the regi- 
ments attached to the court. His person, his goodness, his 
accomplishments had long been the theme of his delighted 
mother's praise. 

On seeing Annette he arose, and she blushed and courtesied. 
as she received, with all the bashfulness of a girl of eighteen, 
yet new to the world, his easy and gentlemajaly introduction 
of himself. He told her, with a sweetness of manner tha 
most engaging, that in meeting her he did not doubt he had 
the honour to meet the young lady who was so dear to the 
affections of his mother — she was to her as her own child — ^he 
therefore hoped he might be allowed to make himself known, 
to her as to a sister ; her care and kindness to his mother 
could not fail to make her such in his regard — ^his affections. 
This was a fortunate hour for him, a pleasure he had hardly 
anticipated in his present visit to Josselin. 

Annette was too young, too little versed in the tone of high-* 
bred French society, to return an answer to this effusion of 
politeness with the same air of ease with which it had been 
made ; but she felt, deeply felt, its kindness, and the melodious 
voice (and no voice ever had sweeter tones than that of 
Philippe) in which it was spoken touched her feelings; yet 
she could only blush and courtesy, and answer in a few broken 
and confused words. She had been, indeed, taken by sur^ 
prise, though of the most agreeable nature, for she had 
entertained a vague apprehension (first put into her head by 
the nuns of Ploermel, when they wanted to disgust her with 
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the world) that she would be held as an object of jealousy, 
and therefore of dislike, by the son of her benefactress. 
Now, instead of all this, to fiiid that he already looked upon 
her with kindness — ^that he called her by the gentle name of 
sister, and by doing so at once delicately placed her on a 
level with the famuy which, by the world, she miffht be 
deemed but to serve ; that he should consider the hour he first 
met her as fortunate to himself, was altogether so flattering, 
so soothing to a warm and generous heart like her own, that 
the impression made on her feelings in this first interview 
was such as no future circumstances could efPace from her 
mind. It was, indeed, the beginning of that train of events 
which the following pages will make known to the reader. 

Madame de Olairval was delighted to find her son so well 
pleased with his adopted sister ; and he soon daily called her 
by that familiar name. She was equally afPectionate to both ; 
and she always encouraged their looking on each other as if 
the fraternal tie of nature was between them. I pass in silence 
the minuter circumstances by which that familiar kindness and 
intimacy were continued and confirmed, and shall speak at 
once of the general results of such an intercourse at the ex- 
piration of several months. I must, however, commence my 
account by saying something of Philippe, not merely as he 
appeared to Aiinette on a first acquaintance, but as he really 
was, both before and after it had grown with her into the 
closest intimacy and friendship. 

Philippe was one of those characters that cannot be fully 
known tfll they are developed by trials and events. At the 
period we have introduced him to our readers he was about 
twenty-three years old. He looked younger. His figure was 
tall and well formed, his eyes large, full, and blue, his hair 
and complexion light. His features were handsome, though 
the mouth was too obtruding for regularity, and the some- 
what projecting chin also gave an expression to the coun- 
tenance, when in repose, which had in it something of a 
severe character, amounting almost to sternness; but then 
the eyes and forehead more than redeemed what a critical 
observer of the human countenance might have found faidt 
with in Philippe's. When animated by conversation, or 
when the amiaUe and aiPectionate feelings of his heart were 
called forth, there was in those eyes an expression of tender- 
ness so peculiar that to describe it would be impossible. No 
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painter coiild have caught it, it was so delicate, so evanescent^ 
accompanying the accents of his harmonious voice, as the 
feelings of a mind keenly sensitive and frequently overflowings 
with wie warmth of its emotions, came into play. An attempt 
to fix such an expression on canvas would have been a vain 
effort in the field of art. His profession and his personal 
accomplishments procured for h\m a generally good reception. 
To these he united considerable natural abilities, and that 
talent for conversation so much estimated in Paris, with aU 
the grace of a high-bred gentleman, a grace which is felt, but 
cannot be defined, and without which, whatever might be a 
man's merit, he could never make his way to distinction in 
Parisian society. It is no wonder, therefore, that, endowed 
with such attractions, his company was courted in the gayest 
circles of that gayest of all cities, when the reign of wit, 
beauty, and fascination was at its height, under the auspices 
of Marie Antoinette, then the youngest and loveliest queen in 
Europe. 

Annette looked upon Philippe, as he became better, known 
to her, as a sort of wonder ; as a being she admired, yet did 
not fully comprehend. There were so many opposite points, 
so many contradictions in him, that he appeared to her an 
enigma, too refined in its subtlety to be easy of solution. At 
length she came to the conclusion, or rather suspicion, for she 
could not say her opinion was confirmed, that nature had made 
him one thing and the world another ; in short, that he was a 
mixed character, and what he would ultimately prove must 
depend on which of his own strong feelings or passions would 
gain the mastery over all the rest. 

His duty and affection to his mother were exemplary. Her 
health was delicate, her disposition indolent, and she was 
subject to fits of great mental depression. He would watch 
over lier with the utmost tenderness and feeling. His temper, 
under most circumstances, was kind and considerate, and, 
during the whole period of their early acquaintance, appeared 
to Annette imalterable in its sweetness. Though he was con- 
scious of his superiority, and, as Annette soon detected, a little 
vain of it, yet his vanity was delicately veiled ; it was of a 
nature that never gave offence, since no one was more ready 
than Philippe to do justice to the merits of others, to draw 
forth their talents, to make all take their part in society in the 
most pleasing manner to themselves, and yet to win for him- 
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self the admiration of all by the nice tact he exhibited in 
exercising his own powers at the proper time and place, 
when, though never obtrusive, he was always agreeable, and 
often brilliant. He had also that nice art of pleasing which 
arises from a close observation of the habits and manners of 
other people. 

With women he was singularly successful, for such was his 
delicacy that he called up few jealousies, though he was known 
to win many hearts : yet none accused him of fickleness, for 
each hoped she might herself become the fortunate being who 
would fix his afPections at the last. Philippe's praise was 
such distinction, that a woman felt herself more self-satisfied 
for having gained it; for where a compliment is paid, however 
gracefully, if the lips only pronounce it, whilst the speaker seems 
to feel no interest in what he says, self-love receives no incense : 
such compliments make no impression; they do not even recur 
to the memory; but the heart-felt applause of one who is him- 
self distinguished, confers on another a distinction that 
resembles fame. 

With men Philippe was no less a favourite than with 
women. He was always gentlemanly and courteous. With 
his inferiors he was goodnatured without being familiar; and 
with his superiors perfectly at his ease, for no presence 
embarrassed him. His mind, for a Frenchman, was of a 
serious turn ; and, though his spirits were sometimes ani- 
mated, yet in them there was great inequality ; for he had 
inherited from his mother's English blood a shade of melan- 
choly, common enough with a feeling temperament in England, 
but not so common with men of fashion in France. 

His mother poor, his uncle not rich, and himself heir to 
nothing but his geneaological tree, he was placed when a child 
at that military school in Paris so famed before the French 
Bevolution for the strictness of its discipline, and the favour 
which flowed on the pupils when of a riper age, had they 
wealth to gain it by the channels of court intrigue. Philippe, 
as he grew up, felt all the disadvantages of his position. It 
was one often painful to the young, who have a keen sense 
of the shame that arises from little things: the shame of 
wanting the means to save them from the ridicule to which 
the shifts of poverty in the gentleman must necessarily be 
exposed, when he has to support habits of society far beyond 
his purse. 
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PHlippe could not keep pace with the youths around him 
and no sooner did he obtain his commission than he felt that 
to rise in his profession would be almost an impossibility, do 
what he would to deserve it. His friends had not the means. 
By birth he belonged to the class of rural nohUsse, who were, 
in fact, in France, of no higher grade than the country gentry 
of England. Amtongst the abuses which were so galling to a 
considerable body of the people before the revolution was that 
of the regulations of the army. The old noblesse numbered 
amongst their priviliges, together with an exemption from 
the taxes, the monopoly of aU the highest commissions : and 
this was rendered more galling when the new noblesse (men 
who had purchased their titles by letters of nobility) were 
allowed to obtain those secondary advantages (not coveted by 
the old noblesse who held the first) which ought to have been 
rendered accessible to the services and merits of the middle 
classes. Years might pass away before the grey-headed and 
worn-out captain could even hope, as a great favour, after 
hard service, to obtain a higher rank, or the conmiand of a 
garrison in some obscure country town. By these regulations, 
a spirit of emulation was sadly checked in young men who had 
no expectations in their profession but such as their conduct 
might lead them to indulge. 

PhiUppe, from a boy, was of a proud, reserved, and ambi- 
tious temper ; keenly sensitive ; bent on rising, yet cramped 
by those circumstances which surrounded him like toils, and 
which he saw not how he could break through with safety to 
himself. He had also associated a good deal with some of the 
young officers who returned to Paris after the American war, 
bringing with them the principles of a liberty then unknown 
in France, and burning with enthusiasm to effect any change 
that should open a way to their advancement in the career of 
honour and of arms. 

At the military school, amongst the sons of the nobility of 
ancient date, or when with his regiment, in the company of 
officers of high rank and fortune, separated from his mother 
and his uncle, poor, and sometimes solitary because he was 
poor, anxious to hide his poverty, and pondering how to rise, 
Philippe* s bosom (however the occasional vivacity of his man- 
ners might seem to contradict it) became too close to be social, 
too impenetrable for friendship. He had no one near him to 
whom he could impart the real state of his mind without the 
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fear of encountering ridicule; and with the young, to be 
laughed at is more feared than even to be censured. He kept 
all his feelings, therefore, within his own breast, whilst with 
the world at large he assumed a character foreign to his heart; 
and, as a necessary consequence, had soon, what so debases an 
ingenuous spirit, to sacrifice reality to appearance. 

He had no wholesome domestic circle, which, sharing with 
him in common a humble fortune, woxdd have presented no 
painful contrasts, no shame in the comparison of his own 
inferiority ; where he would have been sure of sjnnpathy even 
with his weaknesses, and ridicule or the arrogance of pride 
would have never reached him. But, situated as he was, 
he grew reserved and suspicious, because he had motives, 
feelings, and apprehensions, that he dreaded to have scanned 
by the common, the thoughtless, or the dull. He never 
opened his secret and growing discontent to his mother ; for 
she was far away. He wished not to pain her ; and, more- 
over, few men like to write such letters as would unfold those 
deep thoughts of the heart which they have hitherto whispered 
to no ear. 

Amongst other errors, indeed vices, into which Philippe had 
been allured, was gaming : and gaming never rose to such a 
height in any country as it did in Paris before the Revolution. 
Gfreat success at first had led him on. For a short time he 
made a brilliant figure ; devoted himself to a young lady of 
rank, who encouraged his pretensions whilst she fancied he 
was the distinguished personage he appeared to be in society, 
and broke with him for ever, as soon as the fickleness of 
fortune produced a change which could not be mistaken. The 
efPect which this had on his pride could not be described. The 
rank of the lady made it almost intolerable; for his respect for 
the aristocracy was carried far beyond what was natural in a 
man of a liberal education like himself, and was altogether 
inconsistent with those principles he was so much inclined to 
espouse. His mortification, therefore, was of a nature not 
easily to be subdued. One benefit, however, he derived from 
it : he forever renounced gaming. His mother did not see 
him whilst these pains were fresh ; and he was beginning in 
some degree to recover his spirits when he came to visit her 
at Josselin, and to enjoy her society in a home that was new 
to him. 

It was not long before Philippe evinced towards Annette the 
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kindest affection; but so gradual was its progress it was never 
suspected by his mother, and scarcely understood by himself , 
till its root had taken a deeper hold than he would have desired 
in his breast. The lowliness of her birth, her dependent con- 
dition, and his own poverty and pride, were insurmountable 
obstacles to any thoughts of a closer connexion than that which 
already existed. Another thing also made him averse to love, 
even had Annette been of a station and fortune sufficiently 
elevated to make Philippe desirous of cherishing the feeling 
she had raised in his bosom. He had devoted his future 
views to those liberal sentiments then so fast gaining ground 
in France : and the liberty of an enslaved people, the iyranny 
of kings, and the oppression which weighed down a country 
that was every hour preparing to do itself justice, were 
subjects for ever in his thoughts. 

Annette saw that something preyed upon his spirits; and as 
he had communicated to his mother his recent disappointment, 
and she had mentioned it to her adopted child, Aimette, who 
knew nothing of the minuter circumstances, very naturally 
concluded that what had really been only a disappointment of his 
pride was one of his affections. With the most perfect 
innocence, therefore, did she endeavour to soothe his wounded 
feelings with every little act of kindness in her power, and 
with the greater earnestness, because she felt there coidd be 
no impropriety in her conducfc, when his heart was devoted to 
another. The knowledge of this supposed circumstance 
removed all her scruples, and gave a tone of confidence to 
their intercourse, that was speedily conffrmed by Philippe, 
who, charmed with the interest evinced for him by a being so 
guileless and so sweet, conffded to her, at last, aU the secrets 
of his heart, all its cares, its repinings, and its spirit of restless 
and unconquerable ambition. 

The knowledge of these matters would have rendered his 
mother unhappy : he did not, therefore, confide them to her ; 
and he knew also, that many of his feelings and opinions 
would find no indulgence with her ; whilst the confidence he 
reposed in her adopted child relieved his own breast from the 
weight of imcommunioated cares, and injured the peace of 
no one who was dear to him. Of all the ties that can exist 
between the opposite sexes, this tie of confidence is the most 
flattering, the most endearing: with Annette it had the charm 
of the most refined commendation : it raised her in her own 
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«yes, and created the emulous wish to act nobly, to deserve 
well ; since to be thus trusted, by a character so distinguished, 
so superior, as Philippe, was the highest compliment that could 
be paid to her understanding as weU as to her heart. 

!rhilippe at length told her even the story of his mortification 
in its true version; that it was his pride, not his love, that had 
been wounded by the fair and high-bom dame to whom he had 
devoted his attentions in Paris. Annette, after being trusted 
with this great secret, could not help thinking how much he 
must value her to confide to her such a communication as this. 
To run the risk by the frankness of his avowal, in the warmth 
of his friendship, of being less esteemed by her. His confi- 
dence atoned for all the faults that he confessed, and even 
raised him in her opinion : and he saw that it did so with 
satisfaction. The truth was he had a large appetite for praise, 
though, like his vanity, his weakness in this respect was 
nicely veiled. 

Such were the terms of intimacy on which he stood with 
Annette at the early part of their connexion. They lived 
under the same roof ; they called the same being by the 
endearing name of mother ; they had their meals, their walks, 
their pursuits, their feelings, almost their interests, in com- 
mon ; nothing, indeed, seemed wanting but the natural bond 
to make them in reaUiy the brother and sister they appeared 
to be in the eyes of all the world. But let us now speak of 
what they really were to each other. Annette loved him, 
loved him more than life itself, yet with no selfish affection. 
She had not a hope that whispered to her most secret thoughts 
that she might ever become his ; he was so above her, so 
removed from her sphere. Yet she was not ignorant of the 
state of her own mind : she was no self-deceiver. She knew 
that a heart that had received such an impression as her own 
had cherished for Philippe could never afterwards hope to 
find its happiness in an inferior object, could never admit 
another love. 

Such was the nature of Annette's most disinterested, most 
devoted attachment to Philippe. It is only women who can 
love without hope ; men never do so ; and though her feelings 
had unquestionably received their character of enthusiasm 
from those studies which had. formed the day-dreams of her 
early years, yet there was no delusion of the imagination in 
the present instance: her feelings were no less real than 
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romantic. Fancy might adorn with her vivid hues an affec- 
tion strong as this, but its place was in the heart, and there it 
knew no change. She wished to be goodness, kindness, 
sweetness itself, for the sake of Philippe; the ardour of 
whatever is good or generous in affection wholly possessed 
her, and she thought only of her own happiness as secondary 
to his. 

Alas sensitive and amiable as she was, this very excess of 
feeling was a fault, since such a depth of love should be fixed 
on God alone. Months sped on in this romantic, this delight- 
ful intercourse at Josselm, where love, though it made no 
professions, had nevertheless a tongue in every tone and 
look. Weak is that love which cannot be told till it is 
spoken. 

At length the time arrived when Monsieur de Clairval was. 
compelled to leave his mother to rejoin his regiment, then, 
stationed in the neighbourhood of Paris. Madame w^as most 
imhappy at the idea of parting from her son ; Annette was all 
sorrow ; nor did Philippe seem to feel less than herself. And 
though Annette had previously fancied he dearly valued her, 
yet it was not till the time of his departure approached that 
she felt fully persuaded she had indeed made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind. He told her how dear she was to him ; thai 
her kindness had contributed to his happiness, soothed his 
cares, and restored him to himself. He implored her frequently^ 
to write to him, as she would to a brother ; and declared that, 
having now known the sweet intercourse of the kindest, the 
purest affections, he could not bear their loss. 

She promised she would write to him ; that she would daily 
pray the Virgin and the saints to bless him ; and would do aJl 
that she could to render his mother happy in his absence 
by every act of duty and affection. She did not promise to 
remember him, as she felt that to forget him would be impos- 
sible. His time now became short : he had but two or three 
days remaining, and, ere he quitted Josselin, the good cure 
and some of his friends insisted that, with Madame and An- 
nette, he should join a party of pleasure,* which had been 
formed to visit the celebrated field where the battle of Trente 
was fought so many centuries ago. All was arranged for the 
excursion ; and before we set out with the little family party 
from the chateau, we must say something of the cure and his 
friends. 
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OHAPTEE V. 

There abides, 
In his allotted home, a genuine priest, 
* The shepherd of his flock ; or, as a kin^ 

Is styled, when most affectionately praised, 
The father of his people. Such is he ; 
And rich and poor, and young and old, rejoice 
Under his spiritual sway. 

"WORDSWOETH. 

The Oiire of Josselin was a Monsieur Caradoc, a descendant of 
Oaractacus. One of the sons of that celebrated British prince 
fled into Armorica, at the time of the conquest of Brit^ by 
the Boman arms, and it was from this royal exile that our 
good cure traced his descent. Monsieur Oaradoc was a most 
worthy example of that class of men, the rural rectors, who 
were so cruelly persecuted and slaughtered during the revo- 
lution. With the kindest heart, the most sincere piety, and a 
loyalty which proved unshaken in the severest day of trial, 
Monsieur Oaradoc had a thousand harmless eccentricities, that 
were not only excusable, but became even respectable in him ; 
for no one could laugh, other than with tne most perfect 
oharity, at the little whims and pecidiarities of a man so 
deservedly beloved as himself. He never forgot that in his 
veins ran the blood of the princes of Britain. He considered 
the patois, being the ancient language of the country, far 
superior to the French tongue ; and deemed that no portion 
of all the habitable globe was to be compared to the dirty 
district in Bretagne, over which he had an influence that was 
truly patriarchial. 

His ideas of good manners were derived from the court 
of Louis the Fifteenth, where, when a young man, he had 
figured with some distinction as the favourite domestic chap- 
lain of a favourite nobleman in the royal household. Hence 
his notions of etiquette were of the most rigid order ; and 
nothing shocked him more, or gave him a more fearful appre- 
hension of the imprudence of the young and beautiful reign- 
ing queen, Marie Antoinette, than when he was told she had 
oast ofl, as much as possible, the observance of all court rule, 
and all the etiquette of little things. He used to go about 
Josselin in the long black dress of a churchman, but always 
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wore with it a large three-cornered hat, instead of a black silk 
cap ; the three-cornered piece of state having been that in 
which he made his appearance at Yersailles, whilst state was. 
observed even in the buckle of a wig or of a shoe. He had 
an aged housekeeper, quite of the old school, and who, in 
imitation of her master, whom she admired no less than sh&» 
revered, was as ceremonious as himself, and kept all things in 
order both within and without his dwelling. In the latter, 
there was in the common sitting-parlour a high-backed chair 
of state, which was reserved either for the good cure himself, 
or for any guest of more than ordinary consequence, to whom 
he wished to show especial respect. Madame de Clairval was 
always handed to this most distinguished post of honour, the 
chair having been, by tradition, once the property of the 
Duchess Anne, in her castle of Josselin. Having said thus 
much of the cure, it remains but to add a brief notice of the 
two gentlemen who were to join the family pariy in the pro- 
jected excursion to the field of Trente. 

These were a Monsieur Duval and a Monsieur Delauney, 
both persons who had recently obtained some lucrative office at 
Nantes. The former was said to have done so by the exercise 
of his pen in the service of the JSncyclopedie, Their public 
duties, connected with the imposts and taxes of Bretagne, had 
brought both these gentlemen to Josselin, where, with the aira 
of newly-conferred office, and the jargon of the new opinions, 
of which, though in a different way, they were both warm par- 
tisans, they not a little astonished and annoyed the simple* 
hearted townspeople of Josselin. Yet, as persons hol(Hng 
office, they had claims to be treated with a certain degree of 
state and etiquette, at least in the opinion of the good cure^ 
who, by virtue of the blood of Caractacus, deemed himseK by 
far the first person in the country, and therefore that he was. 
in a more especial manner called upon to do the honours of 
the town to all strangers. Consequently he invited these two 
personages to join his projected party of pleasure, though at 
the same time, he considered their society as the least plea- 
surable that he could have met with for miles round. 

These gentlemen had formed their minds and modelled their 
manners according to the new state of things, being previously 
well prepared for such a work by the education and habits of 
their youth. This education had taken place in the years 
immediately preceding the reign of the unfortunate Louis the 
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Sixteenth, T^Iien the whole frame of society underwent a 
change. At that period no one seemed content in his place : 
all were desirous to be something they were not — all turned 
theorists. The statesman felt the ambition to imite in his 
person the character of the man of letters with that of the 
politician; whilst the man of letters, who studied only a 
chimerical philosophy, and was ignorant of mankind, wished 
to rule the world by the plans he concocted in his own little 
chamber next the sky, and had afterwards heard pronounced 
as infallible at the petit soupers of the savans in Paris. The 
haut noblesse, who had ruined their fortunes by the luxury of 
the court, and had endeavoured &:st to retrieve them by 
gaming, making that vice a trade, and last, though not least, 
by that system of monopoly and selfishness which is the nurse 
of every evil passion, sold offices and preferments with a 
shamelessness that at once irritated and disgusted the people. 
Nor were the farmers-general one wit behind them in the like 
practices : there was but this difference — ^the former, who had 
squandered their fortunes, wished to retrieve them, in order to 
support their pride of ancient family in aU its pomp and splen- 
dour ; whilst the latter wished to gain opulence, in the hope to 
purchase for themselves those honours that had hitherto been 
confined to birth and family alone. 

The open profligacy of ihe court which, during the days of 
Louis the lifteenth, the Eegent, and the Duke de Choiseul, 
caused all these evils, had received some check since Louis the 
Sixteenth came to the throne. A foreign ambassador could 
no longer openly declare that a king's mistress was a personage 
to be quite as much consulted as a king himself. Courtezans 
no longer went to mass in state, nor held their bedside levees, 
attended by cardinals, abbots, ambassadors, and bishops, 
kissing hands for preferment, as they handed a cup of conee 
to the frail dispenser of such benefits on their knees. 

But though, since those days, manners had changed, morals 
were not much better. The same deeds were done, but in a 
new kind of way ; and the devil turned from the harlots, and 
got the philosophers to do his work — answering their invoca- 
tions by pouring out upon them an imusual portion of his 
inspiration. The philosophers found out that vice was in 
herself ugly and hideously deformed, therefore they masked 
her, and tbrew over her a veil — ^the veil of sentiment ; and 
filling their writings with the effusions of their own sophistry, 
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affectation, and conceit, they gave rise to a jargon in wluch 
every vice was honoured witti the name of virtue. The most 
sacred duties of social life might be violated in any individual 
instance, so long as regenerating '' the social order " was dis- 
cussed at soirees, and settled in closets and boudoirs. 

So great was the change in manners and sentiments, that 
many of the nobles now adopted with eagerness the opinions 
and schemes of the philosophers, which were calculated to 
involve in their establishment not only the destruction of all 
law and order, but that of these highborn and imhappy 
dupes. Dupes who were so soon after repaid their patronage 
of the new opinions by the roused passions of the multitude, 
as they himg them on the lamp-posts, shot and guillotined 
them, and paraded their heads on pikes about the streets. 

Some of the youthful noblesse, no less honourable and brave 
than their ancestors, desiring thfe good of their country, and 
willing to promote it, really felt the enthusiasm of virtue, the 
patriotism of a generous freedom, and too rashly and unad- 
visedly urged it on. Their impulse was sincere, but ill regu- 
lated ; and they speedily helped to fan the fire of discontent, 
and to heap the very pile which was destined to consume 
themselves ere the fatal flame of anarchy could be checked in 
the fury of its course. 

It was in the sophistry of the worst schools of the time that 
Monsieur Delauney, and his colleague in office, Monsieur Duval, 
had been trained to play a conspicuous part ; and, though it 
was not at first suspected, they came into Britanny to try the 
spirits, and to assist in the work now going on, by the most 
active agency in every quarter — the work of spreading the 
revolutionary doctrines of the day ; and of organising, secretly 
but surely, those dangerous tribimals and societies that were 
destined to have the most contaminating and fatal influence 
in all the larger towns. And, whilst these men questioned or 
denounced the hereditary rights of the legitimate proprietors 
of the soil, they managed to grow rich themselves in the de- 
partment of finance that was immediately under their control. 
Both affected to be philosophers ; and, though they differed 
in their creed, each considered himself as me Plato or the 
Aristotle of his age. Perhaps it ought to be said of Monsieur 
Duval that he had no creed at aU. He was a man of atoms 
and of nothing. All the world, and all that lived and moved 
in it, were, according to his opinion, the result of a fortunate 
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and fortuitous combination of atoms. How the atoms were 
made, or who made them, he could not very well define ; and 
the grave and annihilation were one and the same thing with 
him. 

On the other hand, Monsieur Delaxmey acknowledged a 
sort of Pythagorean doctrine of futurity ; and babbled much, 
not about green fields, as Sir John Falstaff did, but about the 
Elysian ones. He upheld a super-refined and abstract notion 
of virtue and religion ; but utterly renounced that of Chris- 
tianity, which he affirmed had been annihilated by Voltaire 
and his followers. Monsieur Delauney, therefore, advocated 
the genuine antique religion of Greece and Eome. He was 
wont to say that, with a great mind, it was absolutely 
necessary to have an object of sublimity to whom might be 
addressed the aspirations of the soul in prayer. His own 
favoured deity was Jupiter ; but in this choice of a god his 
friend. Monsieur Duv^, used to whisper behind his back that 
he had been in error, as he ought to have divided his devo- 
tions between Mercury, Bacchus, and Momus : for, if fame 
did him no wrong, his honesty was worthy of the first-named 
patron, his libations of the second, and his levity of the third. 
But Jupiter was his deity ; and he was happy in the con- 
sciousness that he had converted his wife to the same august 
faith. 

Monsieur Duval neither worshipped Jupiter, nor held the 
necessity of making a sacrifice of any animal, feathered or 
otherwise, to the gods of antiquiiy. He, like Marat, caUed 
for nothing but human heads; yet Marat's demand of one 
hundred and fifty thousand was but child's play compared to 
the computation of M. Duval. In his system, nothing was 
to be done for the reformation of mankind without lessening 
their nimiber above one-half. Philosophy had reckoned that 
it could not be less. The world must be reduced as much as 
it could be, consistent with its ultimate regeneration on the new 
system ; leaving, in the interval between the birth and the 
maturity of such a philosophical population, just as many 
heads safe on their shoulders as might direct the working 
hands in the scheme. Mankind Monsieur Duval held to be 
utterly evil ; and that, in order to prevent crimes — ^prevention 
was his favourite maxim — there could be f oxmd no means so 
effectual as that of putting men beyond the possibility of 
committing them. Such were the general principles of these 
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two great philosophers, of whose progress in the work of 
reformation we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. We 
must now return to the party at Josselin. 

It was on a fine morning, in the month of June, when a 
covered conveyance with broad wheels, and drawn by three 
yoke of oxen, held together by haybands and ropes for 
harness, drew up before the outer wall of the chateau, ta 
receive the cargo destined to form the party of pleasure to the 
field of Trente, at that time a favourite place of resort both 
with priest and people ; for the cross there erected had 
rendered it celebrated : some went to pray, some to sport — 
but all went. 

In this yoked and oxen-drawn vehicle there sat Madame 
herself, Annette, Philippe, Monsieur le Cure, the two Philoso- 
phers, and old Yictoire, the housekeeper of the good man. 
The seats for the company were ranged the one before the 
other, like those for rowers in a boat. The cure took his seat 
immediately before his old housekeeper, who would on no 
consideration have trusted him out of her sight to eat his 
dinner in the open air, nor could the dinner itself have been 
completed without the aid of Victoire, who had now stowed 
away baskets of viands, fruits, wine, and what not, for the 
repast, in the bottom of the coach. 

The two philosophers, who had no distaste for good cheer, 
considered Victoire's baggage by far the most agreeable part 
of the entertainment. In a few minutes all was ready, all 
stowed and safe, -v^anting but the signal from Madame to set 
forward on the way. The whole party was soon disposed of 
to their minds ; and Gaspard, cracking a long whip which he 
carried more for ceremony than use, walked by the side of his 
cattle, and set the oxen and the lumbering machine into 
motion, shaking and jolting the group within, in its stately 
progress towards the celebrated field. 

It was a lovely summer's morning ; and, as the waggon got 
on very slowly, Annette and Philippe, impatient of restraint, 
soon quitted it, and walked on before. They were not sorry, 
also, to be rid of the company of the two philosophers, who 
had fastened on the cur6 in a vehement dispute, much as a 
couple of dogs would worry some poor stray sheep between 
them ; and so mystical was the metikod, as well as the matter 
of their argument, that, if they really imderstood what they 
meant themselves, it was more than did their hearers. 
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However little the philosophers made themselves under- 
stood, it was not so with Philippe and Annette : they perfectly 
comprehended each other, though they had yet spoken scarcely 
more than half-a-dozen words ; but the kindly looks and tones 
which accompanied them possessed a language not to be mis- 
taken. They walked side by side, nor did they once feel the 
way weary ; indeed the country through which they had to* 
pass was variegated with all the charms of woodland scenery 
— ^hill, river, and vale ; and the cheerful sun that broke through 
every cloud, or touched them with life and beauty, conveyed 
a feeling of cheerfulness to the spirits of Annette that she had 
not known since it was decided she was so soon to part from 
Philippe. And now, as the gentle tones of his voice, though 
few his words, sweetly met her ear, and the smile on his lips 
gladdened her heart, all the want of hope, all the uncertainty 
of the future, were disregarded or forgotten, and she felt she 
was at this moment happy : not a thought arose to disturb 
her breast with even the faintest touch of care. 

At length the party arrived at the well-known field of 
Trente. Though that field is not the most beautiful scene in 
a country where so much of beauty may be foimd, yet thera 
is in it a character peculiar to itself. In the midst of a desert 
heath, commanding an extensive view, arises a stone cross, 
raised on a base of like material, which bears this inscrip- 
tion: — 

'' A la Hemoire perpetuelle de la BataiUe des Trante, que Mg''. le 
Mareschal de Beaumanoir h gaignee dans ce lieu, Tan 1350." 

The cross stands exactly half way between Josselin and 
Ploermel ; it marks the spot near which stood in former times 
an ancient tree, known by the name of the Half-way Oak. 
Each of the towns being in view, and the ground open 
and level, the place was- particidarly well adapted for th& 
scene of that combat which has given to it a never-dying 
fame. 

At the moment the little party approached the spot, some 
clouds, that were slowly sailing along, threw their deep sha- 
dows over the broad expanse of heath that lay around, whilst 
a ray of sun shot directly on the cross itseK, and illumined the 
distance that was seen beyond the far-extending and sombre 
plain. In the same direction also appeared the valley, the 
winding river, and the imposing towers of Josselin ; whilst in 
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the opposite direction, in the midst of woods and gentle hills, 
arose the town of Floermel. 

One of the ancestors of the good cure, a true son of the 
blood of Oaractacus, had been numbered among the heroes of 
the battle. The cure, therefore, considered himself as fully 
entitled to take the lead in doing the honours of the field ; and 
these he speedily set about performing with the air of one 
who felt his personal importance not a little concerned in 
the subject. Philippe, who had never before been at the field 
of Trent, at once frankly confessed his ignorance of the place, 
and of the story of its fame. Nothing could have been more 
agreeable to Monsieur le Our6 than such a confession, as it 
gave him a full license to be as copious and as instructive as 
he desired to be on the occasion. He at once, therefore, 
fastened on Philippe in the most determined manner, and 
promised to tell him the story after they had taken their 
repast ; and in the interval gave him all the local and curious 
information which he possessed. The repast was soon spread 
out before them on the grass : cushions, brought from the 
waggon, formed their seats, and the excellence of the good 
eheer which the old housekeeper had prepared for the colla- 
tion brought even the two philosophers into a pleasant 
humour ; so that, when the repast was done, they joined with 
Philippe in requesting the cur6 to tell his promised tale. He 
was nothing loth to do so ; and after a social cup or two of 
cheering wine he thus began : — 



THE DEATH-WOMAN OF BBITANNT. 

THE curb's tale. 

^* It was about the year of our Lord 1360, as we may learn 
from the inscription on the base of yonder cross, that the 
English (during the reign of their warlike monarch, Edward 
the Third, who, together with his son, had achieved many fierce 
victories in France) carried their hostilities into Britanny; 
and were so far successful that they gained a considerable 
footing in the duchy, and took part in the disputes respecting 
the tiues of the two princes who each laid claim to the sove- 
reignty of this petty state. ' 

"A temporary peace was, however, concluded between the 
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Bretons and the English; till at length it was disturbed by a 
feud among their chiefs, and Sir Thomas Dagworth, a knight 
alike famous in court and camp, was^ in some hasty brawl, 
killed by the Armorican descendants of the ancient Britons. 
This so greatly exasperated the English that they took every 
opportunity of avenging the death of their leader ; and to such 
a height was their desire for vengeance carried that the coxmtry 
was ravaged far and near ; cornfields were burnt or trampled 
down by horses, woods felled, towns set on fire, and aU iliese 
outrages effected in a manner so singular and sudden, so well 
contrived and subtle, that it was impossible the suffering in- 
habitants of the villages could be warned in time to find pro- 
tection against them. At len^h Monsieur le Maresched de 
Beaumanoir, a noble Breton chief, desirous to put an end to 
such outrages and cruelties in his native land, bethought him 
of an honourable expedient to effect it, and lost no time in 
attempting his purpose. 

** At this period Bembro, an English knight, was stationed, 
with his men-at-arms, at Ploermel — ^yonder town," said the 
cure, pointing with his hand, ** whose grey walls may yet be 
seen to raise their aged fronts as sternly as they did in the 
days of which I speak. Bembro, then, was in the castle of 
Ploermel, viewing with delight the feats of a jongleur, and 
listening to the songs and tales of one of the wandering 
turffetors from Normandy, when a blast of the trumpet, thrice 
repeated, startled his ear, and rang through tower and hall. 
Ere he could inquire who it was that had arrived at the 
gates with so much pomp of sound, there entered one of his 
own people, calling aloud, ' A truce ! a truce ! Boom for the 
truce ! ' 

** All drew back ; and as a lane was made of knights, men- 
at-arms, churchmen, squires, pages, and guests, to admit the 
truce, there entered the hall, not fully armed as a knight, but 
bearing in his hand a white pennon, a man of noble presence, 
who, with a stately step and an erect air, strode through the 
avenue of eager faces, and making neither sign of reverence 
nor pause, advanced at once, and stood before the da'is on 
whicm. was seated the bold Bembro. 

*' On seeing the stranger Bembro started, and, as if iavolun- 
tarily, laid his hand on the haft of his dagger that he wore by 
his side. The action was momentary, and ere he drew forth 
the weapon, he recollected the sacredness with which the 
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person of the bearer of the white pennon was inveBted, and so 
mastered his feelings of rage that he gave ilo other vent to 
them than by exclaiming, ' Hah ! Beanmanoir, the murderer 
of Sir Thomas Dagworth ! I would we were on a fair field, 
and that white kerchief there, which now is peace between 
us, on the groimd, and that thou didst hold instead thy good 
«word in thy hand ; then would we see whether the death of 
our'noble English chief should pass xinrequited.' 

it t rjy^y wish is sponsor to mine,' replied Beaumanoir. 
' Bembro, not mine the hand that slew thy chief ; but thou 
liast taken a craven vengeance for his death on our people of 
Britanny. Yet, Bembro, thou art a true knight and a valiant : 
I therefore fear thee not ; and, in proof that I tirust thee, I 
am here without my harness, desiring none other protection 
than that which I hold in my hand.' 

** * Holy Mary forbid,' said Bembro, crossing himself, ' that 
I, who am a knight, should forget to respect the law of 
arms. Speak thy purpose, Beaimianoir : thou shalt not lack 
the hearing, nor such an answer as may satisfy thee from 
Bembro.' 

** * Hast thou never,' resumed Beaumanoir, * heard learned 
monks tell — ^monks who are wiser, I trow, than these wander- 
ing clerks of Normandy, these tvrgetorsy* he continued, glancing 
an eye of contempt on the minstrels that surrounded Bembro, 
and to whom the knight who spoke was no friend — * have ye 
never heard, I say, learned monks tell how, on a time, in the 
dominions of his holiness the pope, and in his own city, there 
fell out a great quarrel between the Bomans and a neighbour- 
ing state, which was ended by the combat of three brothers 
on each side ; brothers in the bond of nature as in that of 
arms! ' 

'* *We have often heard the tale,' replied Bembro: 'our 
holy father, the chronicler of Bennes, hath many times told it 
— ^the story of the brothers who died in battle : the good 
chronicler of Bennes held them worthy canonization in the 
church.' 

'* * Even then, as did those brothers, would I propose to 
thee, noble Bembro, that we should end this quarrel between 
our people by a field of arms, to be maintained on each side 
by an equal nimiber, chosen among our knights and men-at- 
arms. And, whereas the heathen brothers had. three on each 
side, in this battle we will have three times ten ; for heaven 
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f orf end that we should put such foul scorn on the chiyaJiy and 
yeomaniy of England or Bretagne, each being Christian, as 
to fancy that no more than three on a side could be found fit 
and willing to maintain a passage at arms to decide a quarrel 
80 honourable as ours. No, yaUant Bembro, we will show 
how much nobler is the warfare of Christian men ; and thirty 
men, and not three, shaU bite the dust ere we cry victory for 
England, or conquest for Bretagne. Do you accept the combat 
of thirty?' 

** * I accept it as a brother in arms, with all courtesy and 
thanks,' said Bembro, his face gleaming with the joy of the 
anticipated battle, like his own plumed helmet in the beam of 
a bright Sim. ^ I accept it as a token of honour and goodwill. 
Beaumanoir, you have found a way, indeed, to make us friends. 
Our swords shaU end our differences ; and let us now have 
none other. Ho ! there, fill the honour-cup ! The golden cup 
shall be pearled with the sparkling metheglin of Britanny : 
there is none better even in merry England,, that land of good 
fellowship in arms. Beaumanoir, I drink this to thee. I 
accept thy challenge. Now do thou pledge me.' 

*' ' First take up my gage,' said Beaumanoir, throwing 
down the glove he had drawn from his hand ; * and as you 
stoop to raise it I will drink a health to thine honour as a 
true knight, and may God decide the right in the coming 
field of thirty ! Where shall we meet ? ' 

** ' At the Half-way Oak,' said many voices. 

***At the Half-way Oak, then,' said Bembro: *be it 
there.' 

'* * And the time? ' said Beaumanoir. 

** * Three days hence, at sunrise,' repHed Bembro. 

** * Be it so,' answered the chief of the Bretons. ' Till then, 
Bembro, farewell. When we next meet we will try another 
kind of courtesy ; for this I thank you, and wish you a ^ood 
shrift ere the dawn of that day which shall see the batde of 
thirty.' 

***Amen to that good wish,' said Bembro: *a soldier 
fights not the worse for having cleared scores with heaven 
and holy Church, and put all right with St. Peter, so tiiat he 
may not find any lack of free admission if he passes his gates 
in a bloody field. Farewell, Beaumanoir: neither I nor 
mine will fail thee. Give him safe conduct. Marshal the 
gallant Beaumanoir with all courtesy without the walls.' 
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** Tliree days after this amicable arrangement between the 
Breton and the English chiefs, the sun was scarcely risen 
over town, tower, and hill when there issued, by sound of 
trumpet, from the castle of Josselin, a goodly and a gallant 
band ; and one no less warlike from the fortress of Floermel. 

The first was led by Beaumanoir in the proudest array. He 
was moxmted on a horse, cream-coloured, whose skin, where 
not hidden by his cumbrous housings, shone like satin, and 
reflected the light, whilst the graceful pawings of the animal, 
as he tossed his head, showed all the play and movements of 
the limbs. Beaumanoir sat on his back as if, like the Centaur, 
he had been a part of his steed. The animal seemed not so 
much as to feel the weight of his sturdy rider, with his harness 
of plate and mail ; he appeared to be sensible of and to share 
in the spirit of his master, and the glory of the day in which 
he was to bear a part. Though used to bridle and bit he 
champed, neighed, and seemed * to snuff the battle afar off,' 
as the war-horse in Holy Writ is said to do at the sound of 
the trumpet, * the noise of the captains, and the shouting.' 

** There was, however, no noise yet ; for nothing could be 
better regulated, or more orderly and steady than the manner 
in which Beaumanoir led forth his band. Not a man had he 
chosen but was of renown; and many had he displeased, 
because he could not exceed the number of thirty. On his 
right rode, helmed and plumed, as a banneret of high degree, 
Geoffry du Bois, who had always sworn by God's teeth (for he 
swore after the fashion of Edward the Third, King of England) 
that he would never cry quarter before any of the shaggy goats 
of Britanny. 

* * The stately Baron of Tinteniac, not inferior to Beaumanoir 
himself in birth, though yoimger in military fame and knight- 
hood, was on the left side of his bridle-rein. The baron, a 
Breton bom, was on this occasion involved in the quarrel, as 
Sir Thomas Dagworth, his bosom friend, had been his guest 
on the day that he was slain ; and he had been most f ^sely 
accused by the English of having connived at the treachery. 
He joined the Breton force, therefore, on this day to revenge 
his own injured honour. The rest of the party were all men 
of renown. 

** On the other side the combatants were more mixed ; — 
they consisted of English, Germans, and Bretons ; for in con- 
sequence of the ciiil strife about the right of the duchy, 
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Breton frequently met Breton in the field of action. Amongst 
ihe first-named were Sir Eobert Knolles and Sir Hugh Oal- 
verley. The last was a knight of great fame, though he had 
long been a leader of the mercenary troops — ^the free bands 
of Gascony. Bembro, besides these distmguished captains, 
numbered amongst his party the Goliath of his day, who was 
in himseK a host — ^the powerful Hulbitee, a German by birth, 
bom in a camp, trained from childhood to arms, being nearly 
seven feet in height, to which remarkable proportion a helmet 
and crest of more than usual elevation added at least another 
foot. Of a strength of limb, and a hardihood and a power of 
muscle that gave an irresistible force to his extraordinary bulk 
and height, Hulbit6e disdained common weapons, and inva- 
riably went to battle armed with an iron mace or mall of 
twenty-five poimds in weight. ■ Indeed, every one engaged in 
the contest had, on this day, the privilege to use what arms he 
pleased. 

** Such were the principal combatants; and as they rode 
out of Ploermel, the prior of the Carmelites of that town and 
his brother monks drew up in a body to look on so goodly a 
band ere their departure, and to give them the blessing of the 
Church. As the Carmelites were deemed of more than ordi- 
nary sanctity, many of the men gladly tarried a minute or 
two behind to receive a word of ghostly comfort before they 
encountered their enemies in the field. This occasioned some 
slight delay, and Bembro, who was somewhat careless of these 
holy things, rode leisurely on before the rest. 

" As he drew near the gate of the town the chief of the 
English band observed, sitting under the long and narrow 
arciway to which the gates were afl&xed, a woman, who, by 
her red gite and her black headgear, he in an instant recog- 
nised as one of those persons common in the duchy in his age, 
who were generally known by the name of death-women. 
They were so called from the circumstance of their being 
employed, in some of the superstitious practices of the country, 
in preparing the body of the dead for the burial. 

** Such persons, from the nature of their employment, the 
depression of mind arising from the grief of those bereaved, 
and the solemnity of the occasion, had opportunities favourable 
to the purposes of credulity and superstition. It was, there- 
fore, not at all unusual with the deatii- women in such moments 
to assume to themselves a prophetic character. 

o 
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** The woman had planted herself in the very centre of the 
road, under the archway that led beyond the walls of the 
town. Bembro desired her to move out of the path, or, as his- 
horse was very spirited, he could not pass with safety to her- 
seK; and the animal, fiery and apt to start, reared at the 
sight of her ; but she seemed not to pay the least attention ta 
his bidding. Bembro then tried to pass forward, but the- 
horse started a second time, and then shook, as if in terror of 
some object that was before him. 

<< * Move, woman, move ! ' said Bembro, ' or you may meet 
afaU.' 

** * I shall meet with no fall,' she replied dryly ; ' but you 
wiU. Bembro, you go forth gallant and trimmed, and the 
plume on your helm waves as free and white as a seamew'ft 
wing, as he flies to the land before the face of the storm- 
But you go forth to meet danger, not to fly from it ; and soon 
shall that plume be red with blood, and ike head over which 
it waves, and all the goodly arms you bear, and the plate on 
your breast, that shines like the river when the sun is up 
at noon-day, shall .be all soiled, and broken, and battered, 
and torn, and he who owns them shall lie low in the dust. 
Bembro, this is your hour; and the hour of fate to the 
EngHsh.' 

** 'Eaven of hell! ' cried the enraged chief, *ban not me 
with your croaking ; let me pass on.' 

" * You shall not pass on till you hear the prophecy of 
Merlin,' said the Death- woman; for the name, fame, and 
prophecies of Merlin were at this period almost as well known 
in Britanny as in Wales. 

* Thirty shall meet at the old oak tree ; 
Thirty to greet them there shall be ; 
The oak shall stand, the English fall, 
And a bloody field shall cover all.' 

**Even Bembro, bold as he was, felt a chiU, a something 
that was as much allied to fear as one so brave could feel, as 
the ominous, high, and shriU tones of the Death-woman of 
Britanny screamed these prophetic lines in his ear at the very 
moment he was about setting off for the battle. But he would 
not acknowledge such a f eefing even to himself. * "Woman or 
witch ! ' he cried, * thou hast startled my horse — but, hark 
thee! do no startle my men. Keep thy unholy chant within thy 
lips. I would my tongue had been blistered ere it spoke the 
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word that gave consent to meet Beaumanoir at the Half-way 
Oak. Any field would have suited as well as that heath, 
where stands that accursed tree.' 

** ' None other would have suited as well,' replied the Death- 
woman; 'none other would have been permitted to thee, 
since 'tis there lies death and doom. Merlin never made 
false prophecy.' 

'* ' Well, keep this within thy own lips, and I fear not,' said 
Bembro ; * but prithee say it not to my men.' 

** * Give me gold, then, give me guerdon ! ' cried the woman, 
extending the open palm of her hand. 

** I have not a doit about me,' said Bembro. ' I called for 
my sword and shield this fair morning, and not for my pouch 
of gold.' 

** * Then I will not hush,' replied the Death-woman ; * for 
this denial is but the shift of a niggard's heart to save his 
coin.' 

^ ^ * Speak, then, and a curse be upon your tongue ! ' exclaimed 
the passionate Bembro. ' Let me pass on. We will yet win 
the field, and bring our heads back upon our shoulders, in 
spite of all the witdies in Britanny, and their foul and railing 
prophecies. Let me pass on ! ' 

** She instantly drew back, raised her arm, and exclaimed, 
'Pass on, Bembro, pass — ^but never more return! and the 
hand which thou hast kept dose to me this day shall lie open, 
and stark, and cold, .ere night. Ere the sim goes down upon 
the earth I will see thee once again, and thou shalt see me ; 
for am I not the Death-woman who am destined to stretch 
thy body and make straight thy limbs at the Half-way Oak?' 
So saying, she turned away ; and as the bold band of Bembro 
passed on, following his steps under the archway of the gate, 
she caused even the giant &ame of Hulbitee to feel a thrill, 
as she continued to repeat in high and shrill tones, the 
prophecy of Merlin. 

' * It was yet early day, though the sun was fully risen, when 
the two opposed bands met on the wild and desert heath in 
whose centre rose that solitary oak, so old and so decaying, 
that it was considered to be of sufficient antiquity to have, 
seen the rites of the Druid worship, for which tiie people of 
Gaul were so celebrated : a form of worship that was held 
sacred by the Armoricans, and who maintained it, with their 
priesthood, long after their ancestors had quitted Britain, and, 
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fled before the victorious Boman arms. Many a wild tale, 
many a legend, was attached to the HaK-way Oak, and many 
a superstition was connected with it. 

" Bembro and his band arrived first on the field. The chief, 
observing that there was somewhat of a downcast look in 
Hulbit^e, and that he carried his mace low as he entered on 
the ground, instead of giving it a flourish or a whirl round his 
head, as he was wont to do on setting foot on a battle-field, 
determined to address his followers, and cheer them on to the 
contest. For this purpose, after ranging them in the form of 
a semicircle, on the Ploermel side of the HaK-way Oak, he 
made his horse fall back, and halted tmder the shadowy 
boughs and the far-extending branches that stiU bore them- 
selves aloft, though the arms and boughs of the tree near the 
lower part of its enormous trunk had been lopt, broken, and 
stolen by many a peasant for fuel, and many an idle youth for 
sport. 

** Prom this spot Bembro addressed his band ; and with the 
rough, passionate, and energetic speech that was natural to 
him, had so far wrought on their spirits that they became 
greatly roused and eager for the contest, when a raven, 
hitherto unperceived, that had seated herself among the more 
interior boughs, flew upward, and immediately after perched 
on a withering branch that rose directly above the head of the 
chief who was speaking, and began that ominous croaking 
which even Bembro himseK deemed iU-timed. 

** * I would I had an arrow,' muttered Hulbitee : * that bird 
is as a trumpeter to-day to that death-woman's song. May 
the devil fly away with me if I do not aim a stone at her ! ' 

** So saying, Hulbitee for a moment dismounted, took up a 
large stone that he f oimd near the spot, aimed it well with his 
giant strength and arm, and struck the bird on the breast. 
The creature instantly rose unharmed ; and as if pertinacious 
in its omen of evil, croaked hoarsely again, then turned away, 
and with outstretched and flapping wings flew over the field, 
in the direction towards Josselin, passing in its flight above 
the heads of Beaimianoir and his men, without uttering a 
soimd. 

*^* Curse the bird!' said Bembro, who had attentively 
witnessed the whole scene : * that raven's note has drowned 
the speech of a sworn knight ; and has struck fear into the 
souls of my men more than I have had the power to raise 
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their wrath. But this must not be. Friends, knights, and 
men-at-arms ! stand to your posts ; and, when I give the war- 
cry, follow me to battle ; — yet hold ! may not ail these evil 
omens be sent to show me that I am in fault? I have 
neglected a principal duty : it may not even yet be too late to 
remedy it.' So saying, he set spurs to his horse, crossed the 
field, and rode up alone to the head of Beaumanoir's band, 
crying,^' A truce, gallant chief ! a truce, brave men ! '" and 
lowering his sword in token of his purpose, he reined up his 
war-horse and came, face to face, to the leader of the Bretons. 

*' *Beaimianoir,' he said, *we. have this day engaged to 
meet in combat, to decide the quarrel of our people, without 
having previously asked the permission of our several princes. 
This is contrary to the law of arms. What must we do ? ' 

** * E'en risk the consequence,' replied Beaumanoir : * it is 
now too late for such consideration, though the objection is 
soxmd and valid ; and we may not decide a quarrel of our 
people without such permission.' He paused, and his coun- 
tenance f eU as he mused ; but in anotlier moment the cloud 
passed away, and his face brightened up once more as he 
exclaimed, with hasty joy, * There is yet a way— a way yet 
open to us ! We will this day prove in battle, as a toumay 
at outrance, which has the fairest mistresses, the merry men 
of England, or the swart knights of Bretagne.' 

'^ ^ Be it so,' said Bembro. * I am a married man, and my 
wife is none of the fairest, nor of the youngest, may be ; for 
she has ten years the better of me, is grey-headed, and has 
an eye like a coal kindling into flame ; yet, nevertheless, in a 
matter of quarrel by way of arms, I will maintain her youth 
and beauty with sword and buckler. Beaumanoir, I thank 
thee for having saved me harmless in duty to my prince, and 
preserved me from all stain in a matter of honour ; for who 
could endure to look on such a fleld, and turn his back on it 
unloughten ? ' 

** * Not I, by St. David ! ' cried Beaumanoir ; ' and,' con- 
tinued he, * whilst I see your Goliath yonder, with his iron 
head-feller in hand, I could not but thirst for the fray. We 
will see if there be not some man in our party able to contend 
with him, and who may stand a chance to try the weight of 
his mall on the giant's own pate. Bembro, we lose time in 
prating. Bide safely back to your men ; and, in return for 
this courtesy of parlance, give me a brief space to say a few 
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words to my people, and to form them into battle array ; and 
then for the onset.' 

*' * Be it so, Beaumanoir,' cried Bembro : 'our swords must 
exchange the next courtesies between us ; they have a tongue 
that is stinging. May Gk>d decide the right ! Farewell, 
Beaumanoir.' 

''Bembro rode back. There was deep silence in his band 
as the opposite leader addressed his men. Another ten 
minutes saw the front of each party formed. The trumpet 
sounded the onset. Ories of * For Bembro, for St. Gheorge, 
for England ! ' — * For Beaumanoir, for St. Oomelius, for 
Bretagne ! ' rose as in one peal of battle. The blast of the 
trumpet ; the shaking of the ground under the chargers' feet ; 
the flashing of helmet, hauberk, and shield ; the ^ancing of 
swords, the gleaming of spears, the waving of streaming pen- 
nons, and the terrible dang and crash of horse, horsemen, 
armour, lance, and shield, as they met — all spoke that deadly 
and determined spirit to maintain the mortal strife. It was 
too furious to be lasting. Fierce and bloody was the contest 
— ^f atal its close. There was combat on combat — man opposed 
to man. Breton and English, foreigner and native, in this 
deadly field. 

''Beaumanoir, exhausted with fatigue, wounded, and drip- 
ping with blood, for he had been struck by a lance, that found 
an entrance between the gorget and the plate that covered his 
breast, was retiring for a moment from the field to drink, when 
Gt^oftry du Bois, who never admitted the least pause between 
victor/ or death, cried aloud to him, by way of reproach, 
' Driii thine own blood, Beaumanoir, and thy thirst will 
cease ! ' Angered by the taxmt, the chief returned, with un- 
slaked and parching thirst,, to the battle, and there renewed 
the combat with such an undaunted spirit that terror and 
dismay followed his steps. The EngHsh stood firm ; but, at 
last, their ranks were broken; and the men of Bretagne finally 
triumphed. 

" It was evening ; — ^the victorious Bretons had retired from 
the field, determined on the morrow to visit it again to seek 
out their dead, to whom the monks of St. John of Josselin were 
to afford Christian burial. Leave was granted to the f ewremain- 
ing English, to whom quarter had been given, to do the same 
l)j their own slain on the next day. AU were spent with con- 
test, loss of blood, and toil ; and even the conquerors found it 
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•work enough, at tliis time to remove their wounded from the 
£eld, and were glad of the pause for the night. In the inter- 
val they left guards at certain distances from each other, on 
the outskirts of the field, to prevent the possibility of any 
-approach to the dead, for fear of plunder ; since in a battle 
that had been entirely one of honour, fought for love, all 
pOlage of the slain was strictly forbidden. No bold peasant, 
indeed no mortal creature, dared be so hardy to attempt to 
pass the outpost till all the rites of the dead should be 
accomplished. 

"It was evening; — the sun was sinking amid heavy clouds, 
whose edges were streaked with so deep and dun a red, that 
it resembled in colour the blood which had on that day been 
«o copiously poured forth from many a bleeding body and 
yawmng wound. The heath, once more left to solitude and 
silence and the dead, showed one vast extent of purple; whilst 
the low and grey mist, just rising and gathering round it, 
appeared in the twilight as a melancholy presage of the coming 
darkness. Yet even now the sun darted some gleams of de- 
parting light ; and with one of these the topmost boughs and 
the bare branches of the bald-headed oak was of a saffron 
glow, whilst the lower portions of the tree, and its tortuous 
and decaying ' trunk, remained in shadow and in gloocn. 
That tree, and hour, and field, present a scene of no vulgar 
interest. 

" On that withered branch of the old oak is seen something 
black that seems immovable. At length it stirs ; a wing is 
raised and flapped — ^it is a raven that thus broods and stirs. 
Beneath the oak (though not one of the sentinels, as he 
paced to and fro on his watch, saw a living creature pass near 
his post to the field) — ^yet beneath the oak kneels a woman. 
Her gite is red, her headgear black. She leans over a body, 
and IS busied in unclasping the helmet and removing the 
gorget from the breast. 'He is dead,' she mutters, 'dead, 
quite dead.' 

'' A. low and inward groan, that came from the chest of the 
warrior over whom she was stooping, seemed to contradict 
her conclusion. 

'' She tears o£E the helmet, casts it from her, and next pro- 
ceeds to loosen the bacinet or steel cap, always, at this period, 
worn under the helmet in tournament or battle. The head, 
2u>w bared, presented to her eager view the features of Bembro. 
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He was still living, but mortally wounded ; speechless. He 
had been left for dead upon the field. 

'^ Ereed from his bacdnet, he looked up, gave a wild and 
wondering glance around him, and then riveted his eyes upon 
the woman who bad thus released him from the encumbrance 
of his armour. His lips moved, —no speech came; yet bo 
seemed to recognise ber. His mouth was open, the jaw being 
slightly fallen. 

''She looked upon him fixedly: 'Did I not say that I 
would see thee again, Bembro? Did I not promise that I 
would meet thee yet once more under the old oak-tree ? But 
thou canst not say yes to me. Thy lips are black and parched 
as the green earth that the lightning has withered in its stroke. 
I will give thee drink : thou sbalt not die in the agony of thy 
unslaked thirst.' So saying, she caugbt up the belmet, and 
carrying it to a little riviiLet that was near, filled it with water 
and brought it to him. To make him dnnk was impossible : 
she therefore threw the water over his face, and, as well as 
sbe could, moistened his lips with some that she took up in 
the palm of her hand. 

" Bembro looked at her again. His eye had in it no fierce- 
ness, — it would seem, by the mildness of the glance, as if he 
thanked her for this deed of charity to a dying man. 

" ' Did I not say,' continued she, * that I would stretch thy 
limbs, and lay thy head on the death pillow, after the battle ? 
But it was not fated that the sword of the English should pass 
unbroken on the ground of Bretagne. Bembro, I did thee 
wrong this morning, when I did suspect thee of the miser's 
cunning to save his coin. Thy page, whom I met after I had 
parted from thee at the barbican gate, told me that thou 
didst take with thee to the battle neither gold nor silver^ 
but only thy sword and shield. I did thee wrong: I owe thee 
a recompense ; nor shall it be left unpaid. Bembro, at thy 
burial no eye shall weep, no lips shall wail like mine ; and I, 
too, will pray for the repose of thy soid more truly than the 
monk who gives his prayers for coin. And if thou art not 
buried under marble in the church, but under the sweet green 
earth, my hand shall plant the rose above the sod that wraps 
thy day, and no rank weed shall grow there, nor any noisome 
herb ; for thou wert a brave chief, and didst merit a better 
fate than to be slain by our wild men of Bretagne in so 
foolish a quarrel.' She paused, and then continued — ' Dost 
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thou think of God and our Lady now ? If thou dost,look up ! 
But what is this ? Thy eyes are fixed — ^thy cold hand falls. 
Holy Virgin, he is gone ! ' 

** Bembro was, indeed, a corpse; so weakened by loss of 
blood that his fiery spirit had stolen out of life without even 
the effort of a sigh. 

** The Death-woman of Britanny performed her promise to 
the letter. She straightened and composed the body, threw 
over it a doak she had taken from another of the slain, and 
sat her down to watch, till the hour the moon should rise and 
gild with melancholy lustre the top of that old tree that had 
so lately reflected the beams of the setting sun. Her duty to^ 
the dead she deemed demanded no less a time for watching : 
and as she sat wrapped in her gite of red, and looking down 
with a pitying eye upon the body of the once brave but now 
powerless Bembro, she continued, from time to time, to mufcter, 
m tones something like those of a low chant, the doom of that 
fatal field, so many ages before prophesied by Merlin : — 

' Thirty shall meet at the old oak-tree, 
Thirty to greet them there shall be ; 
The oak shall stand, the English fall, 
And a bloody field shall cover all.' " 

Here the good cur6, not a little exhausted by the exertions 
he had made to tell so long a tale with feeling, paused, as 
y ictoire handed to him a cup of wine, to cheer his spirits after 
the effort ; the good housekeeper, at the same time, observing, 
he had talked almost as long as he preached on a festival day 
in one of his own sermons. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers' eyes ; 
Being vez'd, a sea nourished with lovers* tears ; 
What is it else ? A madness most discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. 

Shakbpere. 

Havino given our readers the cur6's tale, we shall not detain 
them wim the party of pleasure at the battle-field, but shall 
rather return to the hero and heroine of our narration, more 
especially as the former is about to bid her farewell. 
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Philippe, though neither his pride nor his fortunes would 
have allowed him to think of a union with Annette, neverthe- 
less, by her kindness, her sweetness of disposition, and her 
afPection for him, too artless and too strong to be disguised, 
had receiyed an impression as deep as his heart was capable 
of feeling for any woman. In short, next to himself, he really 
did lov^ her more than all the world. Pleased with her 
society, confident in the rectitude of her mind, and charmed 
by haying inspired in her such a strength of affection as he 
had never before witnessed in any other woman, he had the 
weaJmesB, and in a man it was s^iethin^ worse than weak- 
ness, to indulge in what his fashionable fnends at Paris would 
have called a liaison with her. This, though perfectly innocent, 
was without aim or end ; and could, if long continued, lead 
only to great misery to one or both of them ; more especially 
to Annette, who did not go abroad in the world, as he was like 
to do, to wear off any painful impression ; and who, having 
no caprice of temper, and a strong and deep power of feeling, 
was certain to be constant to any object upon whom she placed 
her affection. 

During the whole of their intercourse, the progress which 
had been made in the heart of either was silent but certain. 
They had never talked of love, yet both felt and understood 
they loved. Had Philippe been other than a vain and selfish 
man, when he saw the state of her affections, and knew that 
he could never make her his own, he would have shunned 
rather than have sought an intercourse so fraught with danger. 
But it was to him a source of gratification. It flattered his 
vanity, it soothed his cares, it suited his convenience, and it 
harmonised with his own inclinations : he never, therefore, 
gave a thought as to what might be the ultimate consequences 
of such an intimacy to her. Indeed, her happiness never 
-crossed his mind : he thought only of his own ; and contented 
his conscience, for at this period he was not without one, 
with saying to himself that he had never made her any decla- 
ration. 

But it might have been asked, was it no declaration when, 
on every occasion, he gave her to understand, by the most 
delicate and devoted attentions, that he preferred her to all 
others ? Was there no declaration in confidence reposed and 
•confidence gained, in being always by her side, sitting in 
silence and gazing upon her, or in the softened tone oi his 
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Toice whenever lie addressed her, and the tenderness of the 
eye and of the manner whenever he did but look upon her? 
Was there no declaration in all these things ? and may a man 
silently possess himself of the heart of a woman, rob her of 
herpeace, and no harm done ? 

Tnere was an ancient terrace, near the castle, that com- 
manded a beautiful view of the river and of the surroimding 
-country. It had in former times been magnificent, but was 
much gone to decay from the neglect of many generations. 
With Annette, however, it was a favourite spot ; and she had 
adorned it with many beautiful plants and flowers that she 
trained and nurtured with the utmost care. 

It was here that Philippe took the opportunity to join her 
in order to bid her adieu ; and whilst they walked togetiier, for 
some time both were silent; for her heart was too full for 
speech, and in his, nature was at that moment stronger than 
art, stronger even than the sin that most easily beset nim, his 
usual selnshness ; and he did tlunk of her happiness as he 
urged her to write to him, and to console his cares at a distance 
as she had done when near him, and saw the sincerity that 
beamed in her youthful eye as she assured him that she would 
do so with the greatest pleasure. The thought crossed his 
mind that such an affection as hers was beyond all price, and 
might have made him happy, even without the indulgence of 
the dream of ambition, had his fortunes been such as to allow 
him to wed a humble and portionless girl like herself. The 
conviction came so home to his bosom that, wholly unpre- 
meditated, he said as much; and said it in the sweetest 
manner ; whilst the slight alteration in his voice, the tremor 
which accompanied it, showed how truly the lips kept pace 
with the hearb ; and the '^ Farewell, my dear Annette fl shall 
always love you," were words of themselves sufficient to fix 
his image for ever in her mind. 

Not a word, however, was said to lead her to believe that 
Philippe would perform for her one of those miracles of love, 
which a lover can alone achieve when he determines upon 
conquering aU obstacles opposed to his choice. But she was 
content. She had never indulged hope ; and she thought 
much too humbly of herself to fancy that her own personal 
merits were of sufficient worth to outweigh all the disadvan- 
tag^us circumstances of her birth and station. Yet, strange 
contradiction, her own heart told her that no one would make 
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him so happy as she could make him, since no one loved him 
so welL He took a most affectionate leave of his mpther, 
wrung the hand of Annette in silence as they parted, and 
with an air of deep dejection, and often looking back to wave, 
again and again, his hand, crossed the drawbridge of the old 
chateau, and rode slowly from its gates, and then, setting 
spurs to the animal's sides, dashed on, as if determined by a 
sudden effort to tear himself from the spot. 

We must now speak of Annette. To do so is necessaiy, as 
in the simple narrative we have to relate so much arose from 
what passed in the hearts of the parties. It is a history of 
feelings that we have to record. Such often makes up the 
story of a woman's life ; but not so frequently that of a man's. 
He is more readily swayed by external circumstances. He 
calculates on future events ; she is actuated by present emo- 
tions. After Philippe was gone, Annette dimg to the recol- 
lection of him with that vividness and pertinacity of memory 
which at length rendered her thoughts of him as one idea. 
This state of mind, under exciting circumstances, often falls 
into that species of derangement called monomania. Perhaps 
it is no very incorrect opinion to consider even the most 
rational character who unhappily comes under the influence 
of one idea, as being imbued with a tincture of insanity. 
Certain it is that such a pre-occupation of the mind connects 
itself with all surroimding things. So it was with Annette. 
"When she arose in the morning her first thoughts were of 
Philippe. Her first prayer was for him ; so was her last, ere 
she elept ; and she saw him and spoke to him nightly in her 
dreams. Her walks were no longer solitary, for she took 
those she had so often taken with him ; and the vivacity of 
her recollections brought him always to her side. Had she 
been in a strange place it would have been the same ; for then 
her imagination would have picttired to her what would have 
been his impressions concerning it, for there is no absence in 
the fond heart. If she worked, it was some trifle to send to 
him. If she took her seat in her little turret chamber, and 
read any of her old favourite books, that deKghted her fancy 
with the chivalrous times of Bretagne, she invariably foimd 
something in every good, brave, or noble personage she 
read of to remind her of JPhilippe ; so that even studies the 
most opposite to all such as were calculated to soften the 
mind and to nurttire its prepossessions, did nevertheless with 
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her but assist to fix the more firmly its one predominating 
imag^. 

But her great delight, the joy of her life, was to receive 
letters from him and to answer them. He seldom wrote to 
his mother; for, as Madame de Clairyal was indolent, she was 
glad to have the task of a regular correspondence between 
herself and her son carried on by the medium of messages and 
remembrances sent through Annette. For some months the 
correspondence thus continued. Philippe's regard appeared 
to have known no change, and hers for him it was impossible 
to doubt. Not a day, not an hour, did she delay to answer him. 
All her pursuits, her business, gave place, if a letter were to 
be written to Philippe. The best and the noblest feelings 
flowed from her artless mind to her pen, as she thus indulged 
in the happiness of talking to him at a distance ; and, almost 
unconsciously, she laid open to him all the feelings of her 
heart. And having nothing of design, no sinister plans in 
view, she was conscious of no wrong, of nothing to conceal : 
the kindness of her disposition, therefore, led her to speak of 
her regard for him in aU the warmth and holiness of her purest 
and sincerest affections. One thing at length struck her as 
remarkable in the letters of Philippe. It was that, though at 
this time Paris was beginning to be greatly agitated by public 
events, and to feel the first shocks of that moral convulsion 
which was destined so soon to deluge her streets with misery 
and bloodshed, Philippe was particularly cautious and reserved 
in speaking of any persons or matters at all connected with 
these events; nor was he less reserved respecting himself. 
In the most vague way, he admitted he had views, or that he 
entertained expectations and was not without hopes ; but aU 
these indefinite expressions about himself, did nothing more 
than give birth to the most anxious conjectures, wimout in 
the least satisfying them. It was, Annette thought, very 
strange that Philippe should thus write to her, who, as his 
adopted sister, possessed his confidence ; but she had yet to 
learn that the confidence of worldly-minded men is always 
guarded ; that even with the most intimate friend it never 
wholly relies on the honour of the heart. 

This little change, this first indication of something kept in 
the shade, pained Annette more than it did Madame de 
dairval ; for though she loved her son, and her kindness was 
habitual, yet her sensibility was not lively: it required a 
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great matter to rouse it and to call it forth ; and thougli, pos* 
sibly, she did not herself suspect the motive, yet she was glad 
to be spared any communications that woidd oblige her ta 
make the effort of considering, that might draw upon her the 
responsibility of becoming an adviser to her son in some 
matter of deep import. Indolent persons dread whatever caUs 
upon their exertions, either mentally or bodily ; they willingly, 
therefore, shun that trouble which their own sense of duty 
would compel them to take^ if the thing requiring exertion 
was once fairly laid before them. It was not so with Annette. 
Her wish to be satisfied would have arisen from a desire to be 
serviceable to Philippe in any matter in which his present or 
his future welfare was concerned : she had no idle curiosity : 
and anxious though she felt on the subject of his reserve, 
yet she liked not to intrude upon his confidence. Neverthe- 
less, her sensibility was even morbidly acute in whatever con- 
cerned Philippe : so that this little change in his conduct gave 
her a degree of pain she coidd not suppress. ** Oh, could he 
read my heart ! " she would say, ** he would not wiUidraw hi» 
confidence, he would not fear to trust me ! — shall I teU him so ? 
No ! " she would add, with a sighy ** I will not, I will never 
intrude on him : I wiU never draw from him that which he 
would wish to conceal." 

About this period there was also another cause of chagrin 
in store for her. Philippe was now longer ere he answered 
her letters than he used to be. Yet he seemed conscious that 
he was to blame in such neglect, for when he did write he 
made many plausible excuses : and not for worlds would 
Annette have allowed herself to doubt any one of the pretexts 
he was pleased to assign for his negligence. 

At length the time approached when, at the desire of his 
mother, Philippe was to pass a month at Josselin. Many 
delays took place in his coming. What an expectation for 
Annette ! From the hour she knew that she was reaUy once 
more to see him, to that of his arrival, she could find no means 
to fill up the time, so as at all to begfuile her impatience, but 
by making preparations for him. All the thousand things she 
wished to say to him, were thought upon in her own mind : 
and when she thus conversed with him in imagination she 
was — 

** Familiarly fearless 
In her nxiflpokexi and unheard discourse." 
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But wlio that expects with ardour ever finds expectation 
fully satisfied ? Who has ever long indulged a sweet dream 
of hope, without finding something come athwart it to cast a 
shade on its brightness r Philippe came. He was actually 
in the chateau. Annette might now see him, — yes, see him and 
talk to him. The thought was so agitating she could not 
instantly leave her turret to go down to meet him ; and she 
was glad to excuse herseK to herseK by saying, " It would be 
more respectful to Madame de Clairval to let her have her 
first meeting with her son, after such an absence, without a 
witness." 

At last she summoned up courage enough to go down to the 
De Glisson chamber, where he was with Madame. Her heart 
beat quicker, her cheek glowed, her hand slightly trembled^ 
as she bade him a kind, an affectionate, a fluttered welcome 
home. She had not the courage, on the first instant of meet- 
ing, to look him full in the face ; but she did look up ere she 
had finished her short but emphatic welcome : and that glance 
gave a shock to her feelings which sent the blood from her 
cheek back to her heart, and increased her inward emotion to 
a degree the most painful to suffer. Her agitation was extreme ; 
for in the countenance of Philippe, once so glad, so animated 
on meeting her, a change ; and oh, such a change ! what 
words could speak it ! there was a blankness in its character 
— she knew not what to call it. She would not whisper even 
to her most secret thoughts that it was indifference. He had 
assured her that he was glad to see her ; yet he gave her a 
cold hand, that scarcely touched the palm of hers when she 
shook it. The surprise was so great, it so totally bewildered 
her, that her faculties became even dulled by her confusion ; 
and she sank down on a chair, remained silent, and endea- 
voured to recollect herseU, then seemed to have lost the power 
to recollect at all, and was so overcome that, to a stranger, 
she might have appeared to be as indifferent as he was him- 
self. 

She felt a relief in Madame de Clairval's taking the lead that 
day in conversation with her son. To herseK Philippe was 
perfectly polite ; he was attentive ; at times even kind. Yet 
there was something, that indescribable something, which 
showed he was not what he had once been. Yet, with one of 
his nice tact, so delicate was the shading of this difference, 
that to define it would have been impossible ; it was only to 
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be felt. It was that sort of change, that slight degree of re- 
serve, which is rendered more imposing in its effects by being 
accompanied with courtesy ; yet the courtesy that wants the 
cordiality of affection. It was that sort of estrangement which 
is of aU others the most cruel, because it wounds the surest, 
without the blow being seen. 

For some days there was no alteration in the manner of 
Philippe — not a word was said of the past ; and Annette could 
scarcely credit her memory, had not her own feelings assured 
her that the affectionate intimacy which had once existed 
between herself and the brother of her adoption had been no 
dream. 

At length Madame de Clairval noticed to Annette that she 
thought her son looked ill. His face was paler ; there were 
deep lines of thought and care about his brows ; he was at 
times very abstracted, and talked by effort when he talked at 
all. ** 1 am sure," she said, *^ that my son is unhappy ; but I 
suppose he fears to render me so, for no entreafy of mine 
could draw from him an avowal of the cause. But you, 
Annette, you used to be the friend to whom he confided all 
his cares, more than he ever did to me — ^because, I suppose, 
though we love each other dearly, our opinions and characters 
are so very opposite, there is a want of sympathy between us. 
But with you it is different ; for I have often heard him say, 
in old times, that he never met with any woman who under- 
stood his character so well as you did, Annette. Do try and 
find out what is the matter with him. I do not wish to 
know," she added, with that air of indolence, almost of 
indifference, so common to her; ''you can give him just as 
good advice as I could do, and in a manner that, I doubt 
not, would much better please him ; for I never soften 
matters, never soothe : I say what I think right, and care 
little how I say it." 

Annette blushed as she heard Madame de Clairval allude to 
her son's praises of herself ; but she sighed as she noticed 
that Madame spoke of those commendations as having been 

fiven only in old times ; nothing was said of the present, 
he had not even the consolation to know that he had lately 
spoken of her kindly to his mother; but she rejoiced in 
having the direct injunctions of that mother to say something 
to him on the subject of his seeming change. It might lead 
to an explanation, for this ill-defined, ill-imderstood connexion 
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between herself and Philippe, after their former intimacy, 
was to her a state of so much pain, she could hardly support 
it without showing what she felt. She determined, therefore, 
that she would speak. She thought there was a fair oppor- 
tunity for so doing when he came up to her, and asked her, 
with gentleness, to tune her harp, and sing for him one of his 
old favourite airs. " I will speak to him now," thought 
Annette ; but she looked up— a cold and vacant expression 
was in his countenance — her courage failed ; she said 
nothing, but struck a false chord on the instrument, and 
sang tremulously. 

Philippe, though he had asked her to sing, appeared 
scarcely to listen when she complied with his request; and , 
she was again overcome by a sense of embarrassment, not 
knowing how to carry on a conversation with one who was 
the object of aU her anxious feelings, when he took no part 
to encourage her to do so ; she was meref ore glad to take the 
first opportunity to escape to her terrace, where she busied 
herself among her plants. Philippe, however, joined her, 
walked by her side, and hummed a tune ; spoke a few words, 
and then looked coldly indifferent. At len^h, as if pre- 
determined to undo whatever he might have done before — as 
if resolved to make her feel, not omy that he was changed, 
but that he had never really been other than indifferent 
towards herself — ^he now at once, and without even a word of 
preface to soften the effects of what he had to say, adverted 
to the conversation that he had formerly addressed to her on 
this very spot. A conversation which, though consisting of 
but few woi^, had made so deep an impression on her heart, 
that she had cherished the recollection of it as the greatest 
treasure of her affections. 

'^ Annette," he said, carelessly, ''I remember once saying 
something foolish to you here ; one day, I believe, when we 
walked together upon the terrace. I almost forget what it 
was." 

Annette looked down — she preserved silence ; her wounded 
delicacy felt a shock too ffreat for utterance. But her spirit 
soon rallied, and she had courage enough not to let him see 
the pang he at this moment had so wantonly inflicted on a 
heart that was so true to him, so alive to the keenest feelinffs; 
and the thought which rushed on her mind, '' He is not woruy 
such an affection as mine for him," sustained her. 

p 
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'^I have been thinking," said he, a Utile embaaraBsed by 
the calm dignity with which she preserved so strict a silence, 
"that with yonr warmth of heait, your little knowledge of 
the world, and your most confiding disposition, what a happy 
thing it is for you that you are with my mother. Her pru- 
dence and her more calm temperament will be as a protection 
to you. You will pass your Kves very happily togeUier. My 
lot will be different." 

Annette again looked up, and saw, as she thought, a 
strange expression overshadowing that coimtenance which, 
if for good or evil, had a wondrous power of betraying the 
mind within. There was, she thought, something of shame 
in his look — something that indicated a struggle. Perhaps it 
was so. Be it as it would, he had now got over the first step, 
and he was determined to go on. " Annette, my dear sister," 
he said, trying to call up a word of old kindness, yet in a 
very cold manner, " you are the adopted of my motiier ; as 
such you ought to be friends with me. I used once to confide 
to you all my concerns — ^you were most faithful to your trust 
— I wish to confide in you still, leaving it entirely to jovi 
own good sense to decide, how much, of what I may com- 
municate, you may choose to make known or not to my 
mother." 

Annette, who had never received Philippe's confidence in 
other than hours of affectionate communication, scarcely knew 
how to reply to this address, at a moment when he seemed in 
so strange and capricious a mood ; but she remembered the 
injunctions of his mother ; and glad to see that she possessed 
sibB&ciently his esteem for him still to think her trustworthy 
—and though last, not least, her own strong feelings of 
regard for him (which she had never overcome), all operated 
in his favour, so that she frankly and kindly accepted his 
renewed confidence, and listened with gentleness to what 
he had to say ; when, in a maimer as abrupt as the subject 
was unexpected, he turned shortly round, looked at her 
sternly, and said — 

" I have scmie thoughts, Annette, in my next visit to Josse- 
lin, to bring with me a bride." 

** A what ! " exclaimed Annette. 

^' A bride," he repeated ; "and one with whom, the ch&teau 
wiU havea peculiar interest." 

" Of whom do you speak ? " said the astonished Annette* 
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^*0f the daughter of the Count de Josselin— of Louise," 
xeplied Philippe. ** My unde bought the chateau of her 
father many years ago." 

** The Count de Josselin ! " said Annette ; ** surely it cannot 
he with his daughter ; surely not with him you would form 
an alliance ? He is one of the worst of our nobles — one of the 
most dangerous of men. If we hear right, he is " 

*' The friend of the Duke of Orleans," replied Philippe. 

*^ And what does such a friendship augur for the character 
of the Count?" said Annette. ** Orleans is base, disloyal, 
leading on the multitude to upset the throne, the church; 
rousing every passion of cruelty and vengeance for his own 
mean and seMsh ends. He in unjust — false " 

'* Annette," said Philippe, **I will not wage a war of words 
with you in defence of the Duke of Orleans ; nor will I debate 
with you any matters connected with the policy of Prance. 
Orleans is the friend of liberty, so is the Count de Josselin ; 
and he has promised to be my friend ; and I hope, by his 
influence with the Duke, to see opened to me a career of 
honourable exertion. I look to rise in these times to a height 
of envied ambition." 

**Such men," said Annette, '* can never lead you on to 
honour, though they may lead you on to greatness — ^" 

**They shall lead me on to greatness!" cried Philippe. 
** Annette, I will be plain with you. I dared not teU my 
mother — ^too well do I know her prejudices. The Count, who 
is my warmest friend, has promised me, in the name of 
Orleans — no matter what he may have promised me. But I 
must do my part. I am pledged to forward the great work — 
the deliverance of Prance from her manifold oppressions. 
Portune, power, honour — these will be the rewards of my 
ambition. Yes, Annette, I am ambitious. If it is a fault, it 
is one of no craven nature. I look to rise. These are stirring 
times for ardent minds ; and I feel my spirit equal to their 
demands. I was* not made for a life of poor and obscure 
dependence ; and what is that I now hold but one of slavery 
to a tyrant prince ? " 

^' Oh, cease, cease this strain ! " said Annette. ** Do not 
breathe a thought of it before your mother : it would kill 
her; it would break her heart. But tell me, what has all 
this to do with your marriage ? You talked of a bride." 

'' I did," said Philippe. ^^ You deserve all my confidence, 
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« 

Annette ; you shall have it. The Count de Josselin can make 
me all my most ardent wishes would lead me to become ; but 
I must secure him by an interest in me. The Count is beset 
by men who fancy they have claims upon his interest. He i& 
open to flattery, easily won by a show of merit : and his dis- 
position, it is his chief fault, is uncertain, capricious, wavenng. 
To rely upon him I must flx his interest in me by more than 
a common tie : I must confirm him mine by some bond that 
he cannot break. He is rich ; he has high rank, influence, 
power; the noblest families in France are of his blood. 
He has an only child, a daughter — an indulged daughter, 
Louise — she loves me — ^I have discovered her affection for 
me. By a imion with Louise I shall at once place myself 
on an equaKty with the first men in France : I shall 
.secure her father to my interests, and with him Orleans; 
and " 

*' You will accomplish your own ruin to satisfy a boundless 
and a reckless ambition," said Annette, who could no longer 
suppress the expression of her feelings. 

**Tou mistake me, Annette," he replied; *'I do no such 
thing. Could I have determined on the sacrifice you may 
think so easy to me, I might long ago have been other than I 
now am. Louise de Josselin is good, amiable, and attached 
to me; but I have delayed — ^no matter what the cause — I 
have delayed to ask her of her father ; and yet I know 
she may be mine at a word. Such is her father's fondness 
for her, he would give a willing consent to the object of 
her choice." 

** Wherefore, then, delay to ask her ? " inquired Annette, 
who could not comprehend the strange and contradictory 
feelings Philippe was disclosing at every sentence. 

Fhmppe paused, looked intently upon Annette, and then 
said, with peculiar emphasis, as he struck his hand upon hi& 
breast, ''Because I have a fearful struggle here. I respect 
Louise — I know her worth — but I do not, cannot love her I 
Now, Annette, can you believe that I have feelings — feelings 
that would unman me did I give them scope — feelings that 
torture the proud heart that cannot bend to the necessity of 
things ! " 

''Oh, teach that heart the truth of things!" replied 
Annette, " and that the gratification of ambition is bought at 
too high a price, if the sacrifice must be that of honour and 
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of peace. And can you, Philippe, can you forget?" She 
stopped suddenly, for she felt she was going too far. 

" Oh, do not speak of it ! " he cried : **j)erhaps, Annette, 
to forget is beyond my power ; and with Louise de Josselin 
I must never hope to feel the sweet reciprocity of wedded love 
— she would never be my choice. But I am so placed — what 
can I do?" 

*'Do right," said Annette, "and trust the rest to God. 
There is no fear in the upright breast. Benounce at once 
your connexion with Josselin — with the Orleans faction. 
Break that fearful alliance with men so dangerous, whatever 
be the penalty. Break their bonds — ^the thought of them is 
dreadful! Hemember your mother — think upon your own 
honour, of what is due to that — of the risk you run, of the 
deep danger, the guilt, the disloyalty of the party you 
©spouse. You now bear arms in the service of your king 
— -bear them still ; but not as a traitor, to turn them against 
their master ! Oh, Philippe ! pause ere you venture further 
into this fearful guK — ^pause, and draw back, ere it is too 
late!^' 

Annette spoke with energy : the tears burst from her eyes 
as she wrung her hands in the agony of her feelings, and 
evinced so deep an interest in his fate, that the sight of her 
emotion touched with some sense of remorse even his worn 
and selfish heart. Unwilling yet further to distress her, he 
took her hand, passed her arm within his, looked kindly upon 
her, and saying sweetly, ** Dearest Annette, we will speak no 
more'of these matters," led her gently back to the chateau. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Thy heart is big — get thee apart and weep. 

Shakspebb. 

On returning to the chateau, Annette was glad to seek the 

shelter of her own chamber. She had need to be alone to ^ 

compose her spirits, after the sudden and violent shock they 

had received. Her agitation was relieved by a flood of tears; 

and she sat down to think, as calmly as she could, on what 

had so recently passed. Strange and mingled were her 

amotions ; bitter and disappointed her expectations, in that 
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reliance she had placed in the worth and fancied perfections 
of another. 

She was not altogether surprised to learn that Philippe wa& 
about to wed. She had never indulged any hope that she 
could herself be his ; she had never, even in those trying^ 
moments when he had intimated his afEection for her, per- 
mitted her hopes for him to pass that bound which her sense 
of what was right, what the line of duty, had prescribed for 
her. It was not, then, the thought of his marriage that 
altogether pained her; no, it was his unkindness: the manner 
in which he had communicated, it to her ; his recklessness — 
his disloyalty ; and, for she could no longer disguise the truth 
from her own heart, his selfishness, that shocked her. In all 
his late conduct he had evinced the most total disregard ta 
her feelings, and seemed to retain no grateful sense of the 
fidelit^y of her most disinterested attaclmient. All seemed to 
be cancelled on his part as soon as his hopes and views were 
bent on other objects ; and above all did she feel pained by 
the poor attempt he had made to insinuate that his former 
professions were as nothing — as if they had never been^ 
Annette was inexperienced in the ways of the world, or she 
would have known that such conduct as Philippe's was the 
sure note of an arrogant and unprincipled mind — a mind that,, 
having changed its object, feels vexed with itself that it was 
ever other than it now is : and, being too proud to acknow- 
ledge the capability of change, hesitates not to wound the 
feelings of the innocent, and to make another the victim of 
its own caprice. And the thought also, that the son of her 
beloved benefactress was in heart a revolutionist ; that he was. 
leagued with men who were hastening on the ruin of their 
country, filled her whole soul with indescribable terror ; and 
all her reflections on these things led her to condemn Philippe. 

The first impressions that we receive concerning the conduct 
of another who is acting on wrong principles, are generally 
correct. Happy would it have been for Anjiette had she 
retained these her first impressions concerning Philippe ; but 
her too great susceptibility of feeling, her facility of temper^ 
and the ready belief that she placed in the slightest appear- 
ance of virtue in one she loved, were destined to lead her to. 
undergo further trials before she could fully understand how 
hardened is the heart of the selfish and the vain. 
; In the midst of all the pain which Philippe's conduct 
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occasioned her, ahe retained a strong feeling of interest for 
his welfare : a certain proof that the nature of her affection 
for him was what she had ever professed it to be, sisterly, dis- 
interested, and sincere; had it been other, the tortures of 
jealous J, the indignation of ^' a woman scorned" (and what 
mdignation is stronger ?) would have now filled her bosom. 
But no such feelings agitated the gentle bosom of Annette. 
She was incapable of acting other than generously towards 
him, however much he had changed towards her. She was 
not jealous, not angry with Phmppe for haying fi^ed his 
choice on a new object, but grieved to the soul that, in so 
doing, he had become so indifferent to all those old and kindly 
bonds which he had promised to maintain for ever unbroken. 
Why should he have given so much needless pain to a heart 
that had been so sincere to him as hers ? She was hurt also 
to find that he was not the perfect being she had delighted to 
picture to her fancy ; and what can give a greater pang to a 
truly feeling mind, than to find the object of its dearest 
afitection, its greatest reverence, worthless r 

When she next saw him, after this retrospection bf his 
conduct, it was with a sense of melancholy she could not dis- 
guise ; and without design her manner became cold, and more 
reserved to him than it had ever been before ; it was the reserve, 
of disappointment, not for herself but for him, to think how 
he had fallen from what he once had been in her estimation. 

But what now was Philippe's conduct ? like all else in him, 
a contradiction — a struggle — an enigma. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all his faults, there was something left of right f eeliag 
within his breast, or there would have been no struggle — 
nothing to overcome. Annette had not been mistaken in the 
high opinion she had entertained of the naturally good 
qualities of his mind. He had been endowed with many; 
but few, perhaps none, become vicious or worldly-minded all 
at once, for evH has its progress as well as good ; and the 
consideration of this trudi is strongly recommended by the 
apostle, to teach us circumspection : ** Let him who thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall." 

Philippe was naturally amiable ; but Annette, on now once 

more seeing him, could not but feel, 

«< We met — I saw thy soul once more : 
The world's breath had been there.*' 

A false shaxne for his poverty, a desire to emulate men in 
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power, to become one of their number ; the indulgence of an 
insatiable vanity, placing the gratification of it in little things 
— such as the desire to charm and captivate in society, to be 
** the admired of aU admirers " — led the way to that strong 
and reckless passion of ambition that had, at length, like the 
whirlpool, that draws all things near it within its vortex, 
agitated and almost entirely possessed the heart of Philippe. 
Gjb.ere is an ambition, though even that is sometimes carried 
too far, which has in it something that is noble, a character 
of magnanimity; for it raises its expectations on its own 
resources, and on them alone. To rise by the efforts of intel- 
lectual attainments, and the arduous attempts of honourable 
toil — such a spirit of ambition has in it a character that over- 
awes common men, and calls forth the respect of the great 
and the good ; but such was not Philippe's : his own abUities 
he well Knew, but he did not sufficiently confide in what his 
exertion of them might ultimately achieve for hm in a long, 
patient, and laborious career ; for though he had vanity he 
had not confidence. Philippe was determined to rise, and to 
take the shortest road to eminence ; he had therefore recourse 
to that of the world — a compliment that the worldly-minded 
will ever requite with ample interest. By what particular 
means he did so, it now remains with us to tell. 

As the first step towards the achievement of his purpose, 
Philippe had become one of the instruments of the Count de 
Josselm, who was a chief and active agent of the Duke of 
Orleans. It is almost needless to add, that the Count, in 
virtue of such an office, was obliged to employ many men of 
talent, who were in his confidence, and aware of the dangerous 
game he had in hand. At first Philippe thought that in 
serving him in some matters which were of minor import, and 
of no discredit, he had done enough to promote his own 
interest ; but he soon found that in order to secure Josselin, 
a wavering, proud, and uncertain man, it was necessary to 
go a step further. Philippe's vanity detected that the Count's 
daughter, Louise, looked upon him with an eye of admiration. 
He determined to make it one of affection ; and, without at 
first intending to go beyond the mark necessary to win her to 
his interest, so that she might be his advocate with her father, 
he had been led on, from one attention to another, till her 
heart was so entirely his that the affair was likely to become 
serious. Philippe felt he must decide — ^that he should be 
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compelled to do so ; and either to give up the Count and his 
own views altogether, or to make a formal offer of his hand 
to the daughter with whose affections he had so basely tam- 
pered for his own seliish schemes. 

Here, then, was a bitter struggle. He had no desire for 
marriage ; or if he had the least wish to wed, nothing but 
affection could render marriage tolerable to a spirit so devoted 
to liberty, to self-will, that he might have said with Othello, 

« But that I love the gentle Desdemopa, 
I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea's worth." 

His gentle Desdemona, however (if Louise were destined 
to be such to him), he did not love ; and his feelings were of 
a sensitive nature ; so that, if he married her, he had nothing 
but the prospect of the bondage of marriage before him, 
without those feelings for the object that make such bondage 
sweet. But still his ambitious views, her high birth and 
fortune, her influence, her power to serve him with her father, 
with Orleans — ^these were strong temptations, and Philippe 
determined not altogether to resist them. His prudence, 
therefore, made hinn resolve to commence the forced and 
unnatural process of persuading himself into a subjection to 
what he called the dictates of his reason, but which were, 
in fact, no other than the suggestions of the demon of ambition. 

So blinded was he by this fiend, that Philippe did not for a 
moment consider a truth, apparent to cooler and better judg- 
ments than his own, that in leagpiing himself with the noblesse 
who had become the partisans of the lowest and basest of the 
midtitude, he was acting something like a madman that sets 
a firebrand to his own house. These besotted nobles agitated 
the discontents, espoused the democratic and disloyal opinions 
of the mob, and helped forward by their miserable weakness 
and cowardly concessions that work of anarchy and rebellion 
which was destined to overthrow their own order in its 
destructive course ; and was as opposed to common humanity 
as to the religion, the honour, and the morality of France. 

But though guilty to a very great extent, Philippe was not 
vet harden^ in guilt : he had still left a conscience — ^that 
impress of the Divinity on the heart of man was not yet totally 
effaced from his. There were moments when he felt what he 
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was, what he was like to become'; and in snoh he would 
pause and consider. Unhappily, these moments had too fre- 
quently occurred whilst he was far away from the ch&teau. 
He had no one near him to whom he dared commuliicate 
these thoughts of his better self ; they had no endurance. 
Some bnlliant circle, some new success in society, intoxicated 
afresh his vanity, or raised his hopes and his views ; and his 
high-bom revolutionary friends soon drowned the feeble voice 
of conscience in their turbulent schemes, whilst the philoso- 
phers misled his judgment by theories that were flattering to 
his pride. Such were the secret springs of all his inward 
struggles. It was in one of these moments, when the bad 
spirit had gained the mastery, that Philippe had resolved to 
make at once that avowal to Annette, respecting his own views, 
which, sooner or later, he felt must be made to her. When 
Philippe had decided on making this communication, he had 
resolved that no softening emotions should arise to shake his 
purpose. But he had miscalculated his own strength in carrying 
forward his intentions. His heart was not yet so hardened as he 
had hoped it would prove to be ; and he did feel a renewal 
of those softening emotions, which her artlessness, her affection 
for him, once more called up, in despite of all his resolves. 

The communication having been made to her, when left 
again to himseK — no longer occupied in taxing the powers of 
his sophistry as to how he should justify himseK in case she 
should reproach him ; his pride no longer acting on the 
defensive ; and treated with a kindness which he did not 
expect, because his conscience told him he did not deserve it 
— ^his mind, like all minds that feel strongly, but act under a 
forced impulse, now took revenge upon itself by an immediate 
and powerful revulsion of its feelings and its views. Now 
that he had done all he could to eradicate from her bosom all 
affection for him, her image recurred to him with irresistible 
sweetness ; and all the tenderness of her character, her good- 
ness, her patience, aroused a feeling, that slumbered in his 
breast, wltii sudden and fearful violence. He had, he felt, 
done tiiat which might make him lose her for ever. Such were 
the contradictions of character in this most imprincipled man. 
Violent in all the revulsions of his feelings, though cautious 
in his actions and wily in his views, he once more determined 
to f oUow up the suggestions of his heart at any price ; and in 
this sudden revival of his former affections, he felt a relief he 
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had not known for many months, because he had released 
hiTTiflfllf from his straggles ; and this very sense of ease made 
his present feelings but the more ardent towards their object. 
Again did he turn towards the simple-hearted Annette with 
aU the endearments of his former kindness, and no longer 
attempted to disguise either from her or from himself that she 
had again won &e mastery over his sensitive but inconstant 
character. And now did he feel that to possess the affections 
of such a heart as Annette's was of more value, was more 
flattering even to his seK-love, than all the admiration he had 
excited in the circles of beauty and fashion in Paris. Even 
Louise de Josselin, he could not but avow to himseK, did not 
love him as Annette had done, certainly not so devotedly, so 
without hope of a return. 

Yet even now his capriciousness of temper did not fail to tax 
her patience with many a trial. He would frequently vex her 
by petty disappointments ; and, with the insolence of a proud 
and haughty spirit, would, on every little occasion, consider 
his own pleasure as a full and sufiicient reason for deranging 
the plans of his mother and herseK, and all with whom he 
lived. But in again renewing his attentions to Annette he 
became so cheerful that the doud passed away from his spirits* 
and his mother was delighted to see joy again enliven every 
feature of her beloved son. Her wishes were accomplished, 
and her habitual indolence undisturbed ; she was], not, there- 
fore, at all anxious to learn the cause, being fully satisfied 
with the e£Eect 

In the heart of Annette the noblest feelings were at work. 
She saw that she had completely regained her power over one 
she still sincerely loved ; yet it gave her no triumph as a 
woman, it raised in her no vain hopes, but greatly did she- 
rejoice in it ; and often would she say within herself, ** I wiU 
endeavour to save him from the misery he is preparing for 
himseK. With feelings so alive to affection, he cannot support 
a state of indifference. He will be wretched if he wedB this 
Louise, whilst he thinks to be happy in the success of his own 
views. But when time shall convince him how wicked are the 
principles of the men with whom he would become leagued, 
and that under the name of liberty they seek their own selfish 
ends alone, in the plunder and the ruin of their country, how 
overwhelming would be his self-reproaches! He wiU live 
wretched—- die hopeless! His poor mother's heart will be 
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broken at the sense of his degradation. What a requital 
shall I make to her for her goo&ess to me, should it please 
heaven but to make me the instrument to save her son ! " 

On a motive so truly noble, so disinterested, did Annette 
now act ; and once more did she firmly and clearly set before 
Philippe the dangers into which he was about to plunge. 
Her good sense, her undisguised but artless affection, and me 
generous character of her friendship for him, made a strong 
though not a deep impression on his mind : it wanted, per- 
haps, but further opportunity to become lasting. But this 
was denied, for Philippe was soon after summoned to attend 
his public duties ; and with imaff ected sorrow did he announce 
the day of his departure to his mother and her adopted child. 
Again did the most affectionate assurances pass between the 
three ; and again did Philippe join Annette whilst tending her 
flowers on the terrace of the Duchess Anne. 

** Annette," he said, coming up to her in the kindest and 
the gentlest manner, ** give me one of your favourite Gascony 
roses ; I will take it witi^ me to Paris, and treasure it for your 
sake." 

** But it will soon wither, Philippe," she replied, with a 
smile : ^*I hope that my good counsels to you, which you have 
promised to mink upon when away, will have a longer date of 
being than this flower. " She plucked one, and gave him the 
rose as she spoke. 

He held it for a moment in his hand, was silent, placed it 
in his bosom, then looked at her, and said, ** Annette, you 
spoke as if you doubted my promises : why do you doubt 
me?" 

** You have so often promised," replied Annette, ''and then 
changed your purpose, that I thought what you said just now 
was only to please me, and not yourself." 

**0h, why will you think so?" exclaimed Philippe; "would 
you make me wretched ? " 

" I do not wish, and I do not believe that I have the power 
to do so," frankly answered Annette. 

** Indeed ! " exclaimed Philippe, with a peculiar emphasis : 
"Annette, leave your flowers, and let us take a turn or two 
by the side of the river." He put her arm within his ; in 
silence he conducted her to the extremity of the terrace, 
passed down its grass-grown and decaying steps, and soon 
reached with her tilie banks of the Aout, under tiie rocks on 
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-which stood the ch&teau. It was a quiet and a lovely spot, 
not subject to intrusion. Again there was a pause, which 
Philippe broke ; and there was so much of emotion in all he 
said, that no doubt could exist of his sincerity; and had 
Annette but looked in his face, she would there have seen an 
expression which spoke even more strongly than did his words 
the feelings of his heart. 

** Annette," he said, ** I have often thought that had I been 
placed in happier circumstances, had I felt myself less bound, 
less enslaved by a poor and needy destiny, had you — ^in short 
had there been no such obstacles as now exist between us, that 
of all the women I have yet known, you were the most calcu- 
lated to make me happy. But who can contend with his fate? 
and mine is a sad one; for I fear I am for ever destined to see 
before me the thing that I would most desire to attain, and to 
have no power to possess it. Annette, I have often thought 
thus, felt thus, when you have not suspected such were my 
feelings." 

He paused : there was a tremor in his voice that indicated 
an emotion of the deepest kind. She did not reply; for there 
was in her, in the midst of all her frankness, that timidiiy, in 
reference to her own feeling towards the being she most 
loved, which throws the spell of silence on the Sps of true 
affection. She felt her heart beat] quicker ; her thoughts 
were disturbed, yet she was all attention ; but she could not 
speak. 

Philippe continued: '^So deep was the impression which 
you made on my feelings, that it seemed to me as if I had 
always known you. You never recurred to my thoughts as 
one to whom I had ever been a stranger. That I comd love 
deeply, that I could be happy in domestic life, had it been my 
lot to have been permitted such enjoyment with one suited to 
my character and my feelings, I have always felt. But this 
was not to be ; and I have in vain known you, though you 
would have made me most happy ; for in you, Annette, there 
is a liveliness of affection that would make any man happy 
who had the heart of man within his breast. The woids 
that would have told you as much have often trembled on my 
lips, but I have repressed them ; for I have said it cannot 
be — of what avail then to speak. Yet now, ere I go, give 
me, Annette, give me but the assurance, but the melancholy 
consolation, to hear from yourself that I am not totally in- 
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different to you — that had it been permitted, you would have 
l)een mine." 

Annette, taken by surprise, overcome by an avowal so 
unexpected, could do little more than answer with her tears ; 
and in a few broken, impremeditated words, told him he was 
not mistaken. He seemed satisfied with her answer ; and 
after another pause, in which there was a silence that is speech, 
when what the heart feels exceeds in strength all its ordinary 
impressions, Philippe thus continued to address her : — 

"We now understand each other, Annette: there will 
henceforth be no more doubts. We are, then, dear to each 
other — ^we will ever be so. You are the adopted child of my 
dear mother, I am her poor son — ^poor, indeed, I may be 
called. Thus do we stand bound to each other by a conmion 
bond of union of love ; for, happen what may, your kindness, 
your affection I feel to be necessaiy to my happiness ; and 
you must not withdraw them from me — ^whatever chances 
may arise, you must not. I leave my mother to your care ; 
and, as far as I can do so, will I serve, love, honour you both. 
Annette, promise me that you will never change." 

She gave him the promise he reqtiired; and availing 
herself of these moments of softened feeling, she again 
endeavoured to impress upon his mind the danger into 
which he was about to fall, did he adhere to such men as 
Orleans and Josselin. Again did he promise to think upon 
all she had said to him, and implored her to maintain the 
influence she had so recently gained over his mind by a 
regular correspondence ; assuring her that towards herself he 
was incapable of change. 

The day arrived for his departure. He took a kind leave 
of his mother ; one of deep emotion of Annette. ** You have 
fixed the purposes of the wavering mind," he said to her, as 
he pressed her hand to his lips. *' Farewell, Annette : you 
have overcome the wandering heart. I will soon see my 
mother and yourself again. I will return, for I feel it will be 
more for my happiness to do so." 

A gentle sigh stole from the bosom of Annette, as she 
heard the words '^ for my happiness to do so." Philippe, she 
thought, thinks only of himself ; yet she was vexed that such 
a thought should have crossed her mind, when in the next 
moment he took leave of her in a manner that spoke a sense 
of gratitude as well as of affection. 
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He departed ; and the inmates of the cMteau were onoe 
more left to their quiet and almost solitary mode of life. And 
mow what was the state of Annette's mind ? In what manner 
did she now confide in the character of Philippe ? or what 
were now the expectations she had formed respecting his con- 
duct in time to come ? Her reliance in his character and in 
his promises were those of a renewed and most imhesitating 
oonfidence : so prone is woman to forgive ; so ready is she to 
trust to all the appearances of good, and to give credit to the 
assurances of it in one who is beloved. Annette had not been 
blind to the faults of Philippe. Her first impressions con- 
cerning them had been true. But, with all a woman^s 
warmth of heart, she had all the weakness that so frequently 
accompanies it. And now, instead of dwelling on the recol- 
lection of Philippe's errors, she rather delighted to consider 
the many amiable qualities with which nature had endowed 
hiTn ; whilst his faults were lessened by her generosity, 
in a great measure excused by her charity, and forgiven 
by her affection. 

In her, eus in all innocent minds, the love she felt for him 
was nothing more than, as Coleridge says, ^^the admiration 
and cherishing of the most amiable qualities of the beloved 
person." Hers was truly, though a strong, yet, from the 
gentleness of its character, a sisteily regard for him. Indeed, 
as the same admirable writer observes, ^^ the friendships of 
women are but so many kinds and degrees of love." For a 
woman's heart was made as a storehouse of the affections. 
Take from her these, or fancy that the Almighty Creator of 
aU things designed to her to be the equal of man in her 
intellectual powers, or to be what he is in a public career, of 
government or rule, and you would change her very nature. 
You would counteract the very designs of God himself. He 
has said woman was made for man. Home is her sphere, 
the affections her highest and noblest distinction, and in them 
alone is she the superior of man; for in them is she more 
tender, more devoted, more spiritual than himself. 

For some time after Philippe had quitted Josselin, his 
affairs took him away from Paris ; and for a while the letters 
Annette received from him were lively and tender in their 
expressions. Sometimes he delicately touched on the state of 
his own feelings for her, and intimated that he had borne in 
SMjod her good counsels ; and went so far as. to say, that aha 
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might feel assured the subject that had once been a theme of 
painful discussion between them was never likely to recur 
again. ** He has given up all thoughts of the Count de 
Josselin and his daughter, of Orleans and the faction/' 
thought Annette ; '* that is indeed a cause for rejoicing."* 

Another letter came, equally kind, equally tender, though 
it bore the date of Paris. Another — ^its expressions were 
something less lively, though still kind ; and soon after did 
Annette begin to observe a mode of letter- writing in Philippe 
which gave her extreme pain, because it was inconsistent with 
the frankness of her own heart ; and she did not altogether 
know how to account for it. Philippe would mystify his 
letters, so that it was often very difficult even to conjecture 
the real meaning, or the plain sense of many a passage of 
import ; and some were so written, that though she could not 
do other than understand his meaning, he might, in any 
future time, give a different turn to it, ^ould it suit his pur- 
pose to do so, in adverting to the past. All this mystification 
was very painful to Annette. Could it arise from suspicion ? 
Could Philippe fancy that, under any circumstances, she 
would be so lost to honour, as to betray his letters ? No ; 
but she had yet to learn tiiat craftily cautious and selfish 
minds are never wholly confiding; that they have always 
something in reserve, because they have not the plain 
honesty of motive which leads to that of words. Hence, 
even in the most confidential correspondence, they will never 
wholly commit their inmost thoughts to paper. 

To all these epistles she returned tiie kindest answers. 
But Philippe, in reply to her next letter, made her wait ; and 
when the answer did arrive, it was so worded that she saw at 
once that it was what a woman's instinct immediately detects 
—a letter that never came from the heart. '' Alas ! '' said 
Annette to herself, as she slowly refolded it, and fixing her 
musing eye upon the wood fire that smouldered on the 
hearth, '' Alas ! and is it come to this ? What is his affec- 
tion, what his friendship for me ? — ^this letter shows, but as 
the ashes of yonder dying fire : still I may be useful to him ; 
and for his mother's sake, even now, I will do all I can to 
serve him." 

When she next wrote, she coidd not suppress her feelings ; 
they vented themselves in gentle complaints. Those were 
answered by unsatisfactoiy excuses — business, engagements, 
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duties, want of time. '' Alas ! " sighed Annette, '4t is want 
of will ! " And now her anxiety for him arose to the most 
painful height. What was he about? — could he be once 
more engaged in that vortex of worldly ambition, plot, and 
intrigue, that was likely to bring on him so much misery ? 
And then did he, could he, so cruelly trifle with her feelings, 
to know their strength, their tenderness for him ; the pains 
he had taken to revive them, to flx them on himself, to make 
her promise constancy, — and did he thus requite it ? Could 
the heart of man be so selflsh, so hardened, so debased ? 

She wrote again and again — ^till to three anxious, heart- 
rending letters, she received no answers. She would await 
the hour of the coming of the post with a degree of expecta- 
tion that amounted to agony ; the very sound of the horn 
that announced the courier's arrival in Josselin,. would give 
her a thrill that shook every nerve in her frame ; and day 
after day, post after post, came the sickening feeling of hopo 
deferred— of hope that is about to change into despair. Even 
Madame de Churval, with all her indolent ea.se of temper, 
became anxious — at last ill; so ill, that Annette was com- 
pelled to send Philippe a sudden sunmions to attend his 
mother without delay, as it was feared the fever with which 
she was attacked would become dangerous. But ere we state 
the result of her letter, we must leave her to watch over the 
sick-bed of her benefactress, and go back to Philippe, in order 
to trace his progress at Paris. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

how my will is hurried to and fro. 

And how my unresolved resolves do vary ! 

1 know not whdre to fix : sometimes I go 

This way, then that, and then quite contrary. 
I like, dislike ; lament for what I could not ; 
I do, undo ; yet still do what I should not ; 
And, at the self -same instant, will the thing I would not. 

QUAKLBS. 

When Philippe quitted Josselin he had resolved to give up all 
thoughts of Louise. If his ambitious schemes could not be 
brought to bear without the sacriflce of his affections, he felt 
the price would be too high. He would be a great man, but 

Q 
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not a miserable one. His newly-reyived feelings for Annette 
liad taught him that he had a heart, and that, of all women, 
she was most calculated to touch it ; and though he could form 
no immediate, no decided plans about her, yet he would not 
tie himself down to another. 

His feelines for Annette continued thus strong all the way 
he pursued his journey to Paris; so that, not waiting till he 
should get there, he wrote his first letter to her upon the road. 
When he arrived, the Count and his daughter were absent; 
and by some chance or other, most of the beau monde were out 
of the way, and the gay parties were shorn of their beams by 
the court being at Fontainebleau. Paris was thus half empty; 
the town was not attractive ; and Philippe, theref ore^ sighed 
for the country. There was, just at this time, nothing to stir 
him — ^nothing to call forth any exertions in pursuance of his 
schemes ; and so he remained consistent, and more constant to 
those objects upon which he had lately fixed his heart, than 
he had hitherto been for many years past. But there was no 
reliance to be placed on his resolves, for he had no principle 
strong enough to fix his wavering mind to any object one 
moment longer than it suited his own inclinations and his 
views. He had never schooled himself into an early control 
of his passions from motives of duty, but he had often schooled 
his passions into discipline from those of interest; thus making 
one selfish motive control another. 

Though Philippe's feelings were strong, they were more 
capable of a superficial than of a deep impression. They were 
more like day or wax, that receives a ready impress, than like 
the solid stone, that must have its impressions worked into it, 
and ever after retains them. The first law of his nature being 
seK, when he had made up his mind to renounce the Coxmt's 
daughter, he by no means considered it necessary that she 
should renounce him. Though conscious he was beloved by 
her, he never thought that honour should now dictate to him 
to withdraw himself from her sight, as he designed to with- 
draw himseK from her hopes. Her father's influence was 
useful to him ; his notice flattering to his pride : the society 
he met at his house, gay, talented, agreeable ; and the ac- 
quaintance altogether pleasing. And, moreover, he did intend, 
if so it could be managed, to avail himself of the Oount's- 
interest, without encumbering himself with his daughter. 
But he was resolved to be on his guard; in any renewed 
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iateroourae with, the family^ he would take especial. care not 
to commit himflelf. 

On the Count's return to Paris, therefore, Philippe went 
without fear to his house ; and once more ventured on those 
delicate attentions to Louise which had originally so charmed 
her, and led the way to deeper and more tender feelings. In 
these tamperings Philippe thought himself in no danger ; he 
thought he was quite sure of his own firmness, for he was 
ignorant that real firmness is always the result of fixed 
principle ; and that it is, therefore, neither to be shaken by 
49udden or casual circumstances. But a selfish and a vain man, 
who is guided either by his own interest, or by the caprice of 
A wayward humour, can never be a firm character ; he is often 
swayed by opinion, seldom by conviction ; it is not the right 
reason of a thing that regulates his conduct, but what the 
world will say of it ; and in what respect it might call up a 
remark or censure on himself. But fhilippe, in considering 
only his own views, forgot it might so chance that other per- 
sons, equally bent on their own purposes, and on observing 
the actions of another, if likely to afEect themselves, might 
observe his in a way that at length would become embarrass- 
ingto him. 

He had again so far cultivated the favourable impression 
he had created as to induce her to use her influence with her 
father to obtain for him the contested appointment (royalists 
and revolutionists were both striving for it) of the command 
of the garrison at Nantes. It was generally believed that the 
intrigues of the Orleans faction would prevail ; and the Count 
de Josselin, thinking that in advocating the pretensions of 
Philippe he was forwarding the interests of his future son-in- 
law, did his best to serve him with the revolutionary councils 
of the day. This led to a closer intimacy than had ever before 
subsisted between them. Philippe was so much at his house 
that the world began to talk. Louise was considered as the 
object of his love : it was pretty generally known no objection 
was made to him ; so that whenever he entered a room where 
she was, others gave place, as if to yield to him his right as a 
favoured suitor. If any one spoke of Louise in her absence, 
Philippe was the person principally addressed ; and he was 
appealed to on all occasions, to give any information that 
might be required about the Count or his daughter ; whilst 
his vanity, thus flattered by its being supposed he was on such 
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confidential terms with one of the first families of the old 
noblesse, the intimates of Orleans, led him to give answers of 
a nature not at all calculated to shake the generally received 
opinion. 

At length every friend or relative of the Count spoke to him 
of Philippe as if they thought the afPair of the marriage was 
already settled and arranged ; and so much was this repeated^ 
that at last it drew the attention of the Coxmt himself to the 
subject, and he began to think Louise was not well used by 
the backwardness of Philippe in declaring himseK her suitor. 
Pride, however, on the one hand, and love for his child on 
the other, would not allow him to make the first movement 
towards an explanation, as it never entered into his head to* 
entertain the idea that Philippe doubted his own intentions* 
He felt' piqued that one so mucn his inferior, who was beloved 
by his dear Louise, should so long delay a proposal that would 
be accepted at a word. These considerations induced a degree 
of reserve in the manner of the Count, that caused Philippe ix> 
feel HI at ease on their next meeting. He could no longer 
conceal the truth from himself; he felt that matters had 
arrived at such a point, he must either openly declare himself 
the suitor of Louise, and by so doing secure tiiie advantages he 
had in view, or he must withdraw feom the family, and from 
his long-cherished schemes altogether. 

That night he held a long and earnest debate with himself;: 
and anxious to put a force on his own inclinations that should 
be friendly to all his schemes of ambition, he recalled every 
argument he could recollect in favour of an interested mar- 
riage. 

Young men, especially vain young men, are always in- 
fluenced, more or less, by the society in which they move ;: 
and Philippe had, of late, moved so much in the beau mond& 
of Paris, that he began to feel almost ashamed of his former 
feelings for Annette ; he called them folly when he recollected 
that he had very nearly given up all his prospects, dependent 
on the connexion with Louise, simply because he had enter- 
tained a romantic inclination for an obscure orphan girl, in an 
obscure country town. He weighed every point : he almost ,^ 
decided that he would at once make his declaration to the 
Count's daughter, and ask her hand of her father. He was 
running over in his own mind the rapid steps by which he was 
sure to rise after the union; the figure he should make in 
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sodeiy ; tlie sensation his marriage would create ; the envy — 
the envy he should create (that cause of self-gratulation to a 
little mind) when he inoved among certain marquisses and 
marchionesses in Paris, and might caU every one of them 
uncle, aunt, cousin, or grandmother. 

He was recalled from this vision of imagination by the 
entrance of his valet, who brought him a letter. Philippe 
took it, and saw that it was Annette's hand and seal. Hen- 
•dered stubborn by the swelling spirit of pride which he had 
430 resolutely called up during this reverie, he took the letter 
without the slightest emotion, and turned it over and over, as 
if it had been merely a note from one of his commonest 
acquaintances ; nor did he once think of the feelings of the 
writer; how true they had been to him, how fond, how 
devoted ! On the contrary, if he had any feeling at all for her 
at this moment, it was that of a little chagrin to think that he 
had let so insignificant a person know she had the power to 
•create for herseU a tender preference in his bosom. He 
opened the letter as coldly and as carelessly as could be ; half 
read and half skipped, thinking more of himself than of the 
writer ; for Philippe's vaniiy made him consider that a debt 
of gratitude was due to him from any woman for whom he 
had once declared a preference, however much he might be 
changed. 

The letter here mentioned contained no particular news; 
for that written by Annette to inform Philippe of his mother's 
illness was of a later period ; it will be noticed in due time 
and place : the communication of which we now speak was 
but one of those many letters written to hiTn during the period 
he had so cruelly neglected her. After he read it, he threw 
it down upon the table, and speedily turned his thoughts to 
other matters. He opened a box wherein he had been in the 
habit of keeping several of the letters of Annette, and, in a 
«trange, moody, and unsettled temper, opened one or two, and 
read them : he was struck, notwithstanding all his coldness, 
with the artlessness, the deep feeling, and the grace of ex- 
pression that characterised all she wrote to hun; and the 
thought, how ill he had requited such affection rushed upon 
his mind ; and, by a revulsion of feeling he could not con^l, 
forced on him the conviction how much superior was the poor 
orphan girl he had despised to the highborn daughter of the 
revolutionist ; and having hastily read these old letterSi he 
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once more snatched up that which he had just receiTed, and 
had thrown from him with so much indifference. He now 
reread it eagerly : it spoke what no art, no ingenious exertion 
of the most refined deceit can ever accomplish — ^it spoke, in. 
every sentence, the pure and tender expressions of an unal- 
tered affection, wounded by imkindness and neglect. Philippe- 
almost sickened as he read ; once more he threw the letter on 
the table before him, dropt into a chair, and gave himself up 
to that irresistible train of thought which was the result of 
genuine and natural feeling. His heart smote him; in an 
instant his conscience was up in arms, and without another 
struggle, he determined to renounce the Count, and the 
Count's daughter, and all his proud hopes, rather than force 
on himself such a sacrifice as he had meditated ; and in order 
to do some act that shoxdd fix his own resolves, and place 
them beyond the reach of wavering, he decided he would see 
Louise tiiat very evening, and by begging her not to exert her 
influence any more in his affairs, to give her to understand he 
had no serious thoughts of hersdf. Philippe knew* also by 
what minute neglects a woman of nice feeling might be made 
sensible a man had changed. 

No sooner was this resolution taken than it was executed. 
Philippe went forth; but on arriving at the Count's, he found 
both father and daughter out, not expected home till the next 
day : till then, therefore, his purpose must be delayed. The 
next day came, and f oimd Philippe in the same mind. He had 
slept upon his resolves, and soundly too ; — he had dreamed 
of Annette, of the Duchess Anne's terrace, of his mother, 
and of the old chateau ; andhe awoke with a heart and mind 
in Britanny. Again he set out, and had nearly arrived at the 
door of the Count, when he met Brissot — a young man of 
fashion, of his own age, and by far the most intimate and 
trusted friend in Paris. 

** You are going to the Coimt's this morning, I presume, by 
the road you take," said Brissot, carelessly. 

**I am," replied Philippe: "will you go with me? You 
know both the Count de Josselin and his daughter." 

"I do, indeed," said Brissot; "and I know also some of 
their near kindred. The Count has a nephew, Philippe." 

" WeU, what if he has ? " replied Philippe, petulantly ; for 
Brissot spoke in a peculiar and marked tone : " what is that 
tome?" 
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''Why, it maybe somethine," said Brisisk)^ ; ''and I, as your 
friend, detennined to let you khow what you seem to be igno- 
rant, of — ^that you delay too long to make your proposals. 
The relatives of Louise begin to feel embarrassed when they 
are asked how soon you are to be married, and so you had 
better step forward at once. Depend upon it, longer delay 
is quite unnecessary; you may be sure of the impression 
you have made; it is quite deep enough to secure for you 
lasting favour, and a certain acceptance of your hand. You 
have nothing more to do than to declare yourself, and wed 
her." 

" Thank you, Brissot," said Philippe ; **but I believe I have 
something more to do than you are quite aware of before I 
propose any such matter as a marriage with the daughter of 
the Count de Josselin — ^I must get my own consent to the 
match." 

Brissot literally started with surprise. ** Tou astonish me," 
he exclaimed; "surely you do but jest?" 

** I never can be more serious." 

" Then you will' be made so ere long," said Brissot ; "for 
depend upon it, if the pride' of the Count keeps him sHent, 
and the delicacy of Louise scorns complaint, that the nephew 
of whom I spoke but now, will call you to accoimt for all this. 
He will say, all the world will say, that you have treated with 
unparalleled presumption a woman of high birth. To devote 
yourself to her on all occasions, both public and private ; to 
create in her a preference that all the world has more than 
suspected, that her frieAds have not contradicted, and that 
you have studiously kept up, — ^yet, never to make her an offer 
of your hand ! it will never, never, do. Make your offer ; 
make it in any way you please — ^make it, if you wiU, in a 
manner that will provoke her to refuse you, so as you do but 
make it. Por if you do not, your character as a man of honour 
is for ever lost. Adieu." 

Brissot passed on, for Philippe remained silent; his purpose 
was not changed, but he was vexed — ^vexed to the souL to 
think, he, who had lived on public opinion, who had com- 
batted so much, sacrificed so much of his internal peace to 
secure it, should now be exposed to censure ; to the condemna- 
tion of that world which he at once courted, flattered, and 
feared. He had not the strong support of conscious rectitude 
to bear him out : he felt that in ihis instance public censure 
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would be just; and he was angered and fretted by the thought, 
that wrong as his conduct had been, it was capable of being 
represented much worse than it really was. He felt that irri- 
tability which always accompanies a conviction, that in order 
to clear ourselves from the greater blame which may be 
attached to us, we must expose the truth, when to do so is 
not very likely to redound to our credit : and with all his 
faults, he had a high sense of the honour that should enable 
him to keep a character unblemished in any material point. 

He was soon at the Count's. But what were now his feel- 
ings ? He shrunk within himself as the Count, in fulfilment of 
the promise he had given, told Philippe that the post he had 
so much coveted was secured to him. Philippe was con- 
founded, 'and endeavoured, hurriedly, to express his thanks. 

*' Nay," said the Count, **they are not so much due to me 
as to my daughter : she has exerted for you an influence, 
which even I could not command, in a quarter where all 
depended for success. You had many opponents, yet she has 
prevailed for you." 

Philippe once more spoke his thanks, and expressed his 
wish to be permitted to do so, in person, to Louise. 

** No, sir," said the Count, with much emotion, " my 
daughter will not see you, to receive your thanks ; she de- 
clines any renewal of your attentions, they have been too 
marked. Heretofore Ihey have been mistaken by many : 
they have become a subject of animadversion ; and, in plain 
terms, sir, it is time they should cease. I will not conceal 
from you. Monsieur de Clairval, that had you not trifled, as 
you have done, with the feelings of my daughter, I should have 
preferred you to all other men for my Louise. But you have 
pursued a conduct so vag^e and so capricious, that nothing 
but a respect for you as a man of ability — ^that cannot be 
shaken, even by your own waywardness — ^has induced me to 
overlook what I have done. I have fulfilled my word, sir, to 
you ; and, as the only return, I ask " 

" Do not ask — command me," exclaimed Philippe. " Oh, 
my dear Count, when I think how generous you have been to 
me: how faithful a friend — and how I must seem to have 
requited your kindness, I blush for myself. I hope that time, 
circumstances ' ' 

'* Hope nothing from either," said the Count, **if you refer 
to either in relation to my daughter. X do not scruple to tell 
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you, that a proposal has very lately been made to me, on 
account of Louise, by the Marquis de la Fert6 ; and he shaU 
not want my recommendation to obtain her acceptance of his 
hand. The Marquis is an accomplished nobleman, and one 
who entertains no doubt about the nature of his own senti- 
ments. Tou will pardon my candour, sir, but I have loved 
you as I would have loved my own son : if you were any other 
than the man you are — endeared to me by so many recollec- 
tions — I should have disdained to notice your past conduct in 
any other way than by contempt." 

Philippe was about to utter some reply, to excuse himself, 
as well as he could in his present abashed and confused state 
of mind; but the Count was suddenly called off to attend a 
political summons from his master, Orleans. The order was 
imperative, and admitted not a moment's delay. 

Philippe remained where he was, riveted to the spot : he 
knew not what to do. Should he see Louise to thank her ; 
or should he go home and write his thanks to her ? And 
now that he recollected he was perhaps for the last time in 
that house, whose doors had ever opened to him with so much 
readiness, he felt the most poignant regret. He felt, too, how 
much he had played the fool : what advantages he had within 
his power, and how he had trifled with such a match, with 
such a woman as Louise, till he had lost her ; lost, perhaps, 
for ever those affections which he once knew were all his own, 
and which he had vainly fancied were not to be shaken even 
by his own caprice. The thought that a rival of such distinc- 
tion would now possess her whom he had so wantonly thrown 
away, was a wound to his pride, to his vanity. All these 
mortifying reflections at once rushed upon him ; and he now 
began to value Louise as he had never before done, and to 
thmk more highly of her ; for a rival of consequence raises a 
woman in the eyes of a man who has had thoughts of her, 
not from motives of love, but of self-interest. It acts on him 
like a competition in an auction-room; the higher the bidding, 
the more eager the bidders, and the thing to be disposed of 
rises in value as it rises in price. 

Philippe stood musing, but without resolution enough to 
change ms purpose so as to endeavour, by an immediate offer 
of his hand, to secure Louise ; for his renewed recollections of 
Annette had been too recent, and too strong, to aUow him to 
yield at once to a revival of feelings and worldly motives. He 
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was, howeyer, irresolute. Again and again di^ he 'wish for 
that possibilify of delay which is the shift of all doubtful and 
wavering minds ; with those who would and would not ; and 
who willingly rely on procrastinatios, and the chances of life, 
when they have no fixed principle within themselves to inspire- 
right action, and the firmness to bear it out. 

Whilst he thus mused Louise came in. She started with 
surprise, for she did not know any one was there. Philippe 
looked up : their eyes met. She blushed : there was an air 
of confusion, a flutter about her, that a vain man like Philippe 
did not fail to interpret in favour of himseU ; though, could he 
have read the heart of Louise at this moment, he would have 
known it proceeded from a contrary feeling. She was offended 
with him, and had just cause to be so, since the way in which 
he had tnfied with her had become a subject of much animad- 
version amongst her acquaintances and Mends. 

But the blush that overspread her cheek became her ; and 
her demeanour had in it an air of dignity that accorded well 
with her xmcommon stature, and with what she owed to herself 
at this moment. Philippe looked at her again, and thought 
she looked very pretty ; he had never thought so before, nor 
was she pretty ; yet there are moments when even the plainest 
woman, either by her dress, the animation of her feelings, or 
the influence of circumstances, looks well, and creates for the 
time a degree of admiration she never did before : especially 
if the individual by whom she is observed is in a humour to 
admire, and to find out beauties he had previously overlooked. 

Philippe really did at that instant admire her. He felt 
angry and vexed that the Marquis de la Ferte was likely to 
supply the place he had once held in the heart of so fine a 
'• woman ; and wishing to say something, yet not knowing what, 
he now said exactly that which he did not intend to say ; for 
he alluded to the happiness of his rival. ^'Your father, 
Louise " (Philippe had been on such intimate terms with her 
that he ciaUed her by her Christian name), ^' my friend, the 
Count de Josselin, tells me that the Marqtds de la Ferte has 
ventured to approach you with the ambitious view to obtain 
your hand, your heart, Louise ; he will be a happy man 
indeed, if he succeeds." 

Philippe sighed as he closed the sentence. He took her 
I hand gently within his own, and looked upon its small slender 
'fingers, glittering with the diamonds that encircled them, as 
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it lie admired them. Eveiy woman has some point about 
ker person on which she more or less piques herself. Louise 
had a beautiful hand ; she Hked to have it admired. It was 
the point of her beauty in which she took pride ; yet she was 
not a vain woman, but she considered it a distinction. A 
beautiful hand is aristocratic ; for very rarely does it happen 
ih&t, where there is high birth, the hands of the females are 
other than delicate. 

The tenderness of expression, the sigh, the air of mortifica- 
tion, the silent admiration with which he took her hand, .and 
the youthful grace and manliness of Philippe's fine person and 
features were, at this moment, all in his favour ; and the angiy 
f eelings of Louise softened and became subdued as she said^ 
with a voice that was slightly tremulous, ^^ You are mistaken 
about the Marquis ; he will not win my hand, for he has not 
my heart.'' 

"Then may I, dare I hope, Louise," exclaimed Philippe, 
" that I might be more fortunate ? I have long known, long^ 
admired you, long felt doubtful of success, and, therefore, 
wavered ; but, might I now but hope, I should be fixed — fixed 
for life, might my heart and hand but be thought worthy your 
acceptance." 

They were thought so ; and from that hour the fate of 
Philippe was sealed ; for not even his own caprice, subservient 
as he had hitherto made all things to it, could henceforth 
alter his position. We shall notice but briefly the days that 
intervened between that on which he was accepted as the 
suitor of Louise, and the one apppointed to give him yet a 
nearer claim upon her for ever. 

No sooner was all doubt removed, and the object won, than 
having no more exertions to make in the pursuit of it, and no 
more struggles to encounter, all the misery of his success, and 
aU the lasting consequences in which it was likely to involve 
him, seemed at once to rise up before his view, arrayed in 
colours of such gloom that he shrank and sickened at the 
sight. And how did the image of Annette now recur to him T 
With tenfold power. He had lost her — lost her for ever I 
and by his own sudden act. What madness, what folly, had 
led him on to such a step ! He did not, could not love Louise. 
/But, oh ! he did love another. He could not bear the thought 
that he did so in vain* He turned from it, and by violence 
.endeavoured to crush the feeling as it rose within his bosom, 
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there to swell and to oppress him, like a load that forbade 
him to draw breath. But the thing was done. Philippe had 
now to prepare for the meditated sacrifice. He was deter- 
mined it should not be made in vain, and that he would lose 
not one point of worldly advantage that might result to him 
from the choice he had made in a wife. He had already played 
the part of a worldling and a fool ; he now prepared to play 
that of a hypocrite, and to wear a mask that required even 
all his consummate skiU to support the character without 
detection. 

Had Louise been capable of loving passionately, she would 
not have been deceived ; but her love was just strong enough 
to be capable of a decided preference, of much quiet affection, 
and a little flutter of the nerves, whilst there was any uncer- 
tainty about the object of her regard ; but as soon as the 
engagement was made, her easy satisfaction was not liable to 
be disturbed with any of those pains that are the penalty of 
finer souls in the commerce of the heart. She had little 
imagination : she did not therefore magnify trifles into things 
of import. She rested on the assurances made to her ; and 
did not look for those indications that are the unpremeditated, 
and therefore the strongest, guarantees of sincere affection. 
She knew that she loved Philippe herself, and consequently 
believed that he loved her ; but her feelings were not strong 
nor nice enough to detect the want of those responsive touches 
of affection that can alone be manifested or understood by the 
heart. She was not of a character to require that intuitive 
conviction of being loved, though it can scarcely be traced 
whence it arises, which real love can only convey to the 
bosom of its object. 

Louise had none of these refinements of deep, delicate, and 
passionate feeling ; she was therefore content. Philippe was 
courteous, complimentary, and gentle in his manner to her ; 
and she was pleased and smiled, and ordered wedding dresses 
and jewels, and heard the universal praises bestowed on her 
lover, and the xmcommon happiness of such a love-match 
talked of by all her acquaintances and friends, with the most 
perfect satisfaction. 

Some delay had taken place in naming the wedding-day, 
on account of lawyers and arrangements. Philippe was in no 
haste to press for an early one. At leng^ the Count himself 
fixed it. Philippe had, of course, to receive the announce- 
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ment that such was the fact with great joy. But he pleaded 
some excuse to leave the Count soon after, and hastened back, 
to the silence and solitude of his own apartments in Paris, 
meditating all the way he went what matter of public duty he 
oould possibly lay hold of at this crisis, as an excuse to keep 
out of the way, if possible out of sight, of Louise, till the 
moment should arrive that he should lead her to the altar ; for 
he felt that the hypocritical task of playing the part of an ex- 
pectant and rejoicing bridegroom was one almost beyond his 
skill, without the danger of betraying the torture of mind that 
he endured at the thought of such a union. In this place we 
have only to add, that the letter of Annette, annoimcing the 
dangerous illness of Madame de Clairval, arrived at the lodg- 
ings of Philippe on the very day the Count de Josselin had 
annoimced his having fixed iiie time of ,the nuptials to her son. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

Let them enter ; 
They are the faction. — Shakspbbb. 

What a picture is human life ! how varied, how contradictory, 
how sudden, how beyond all the calculations of foresight, of 
experience, or even of conjecture, are its ever-changing, yet 
ever-recurring events ! Sometimes what a calm ! Years glide 
away like days, and there is little by which any one of them 
can be noted as differing from another. Such portions of time 
seem to be given to us more immediately in reference to our- 
selves ; when, having nothing more than our ordinary duties 
to perform, we have extraor£nary leisure to carry on the work 
of self-examination, and the exercise of all our religious obli- 
gations connected with a future state of existence. At other 
seasons, how wild, how tumxdtuous, how headlong, is its cur- 
rent ! In such we seem to be more the creatures of impulse 
than of reason ; dragged on to action by a strong unseen and 
irresistible power, ratiher than free and independent agents* 
AU around us is convulsion : thought becomes confused, pur- 
pose infirm; and the mind, like a goodly vessel, is turned 
aside or impelled onward by whatever bold hand i^aU dare to 
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fl^ise* the helm. It was in a mood not less agitated than tliat 
described by the poet, when — 

. ** The state of man. 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection,'* 

that Philippe returned to his own dwelling, after the interview 
to which we have so recently alluded with the Count de Jos« 
selin< His friend, Brissot, who lived in the same house, was 
already in his chamber awaiting the return of Philippe. Wh^n 
the latter came in he was very pale. He spoke, in a harsh 
tone, a few sentences : there was something of bitterness, o£. 
austerity, in the expression of his countenance, which so 
changed the man, that no one who now beheld him would 
hare believed it possible that he could be the same Philippe 
whose smile was at times so sweet in its afPabiliiy, and whose 
tenderness of manner was altogether irresistible, whilst his 
voice was as harmonious in its modulations as the finest music. 
But Philippe had studied to please ; and it was only in 
moments of inward bitterness, when he had no object to 
achieve by preserving an artificial exterior, that he gave way, 
as he now did, to that sternness of indignation which, in a 
proud mind like his, is the sure sign of some secret regret, 
some inward reproach, some scorpion that, having wounded 
hiB own bosom, wiU dart forth aud sting, reckless of whom- 
soever it may injure. 

Brissot, though his friend, was but partly in his confidence. 
Brissot knew much, but not all ; and he now said, somewhat 
abruptly, ** Philippe, is it done ? Is your fate sealed ? " 

** It is," said Philippe. '* Oh, Brissot ! spare me. I am a 
ruined man. It is too late^-too late now to advise me. Yes, 
I am, I tell you, ruined. Ask me not what has happened, or 
how I have been led on : the thing is done. I shoxdd have 
told you so before now, had I not hoped to the last that some- 
thing might happen — something ; but the day is fixed now, 
and all is too late." 

*' You are to be married, then, to Louise, the daughter of 
the Count de Josselin," said Brissot : '' to a young, tall, rich, 
highborn, amiable, and elegant woman. Truly, a fate that 
might be borne with some patience, and even some joy." 

*' Not by me," said Philippe ; "I am too sick at heart for 
joy. Oh, Brissot ! in an evil hour was it when I first thouglit 
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of her I Often and often have I renounced her« Butcsroom- 
stances have arisen, accursed circumstances, to lead me on, I 
scarcely know how, to this state of things. What I hare suf- 
fered, since the hour I first had the foUy to ofPer her my hand, 
is known but to God in heaven. The pang to be suppressed 
in her presence, and in that of her father — the secret discon- 
i;ent, the perpetual effort— the happy man, the rejoicing lover, 
— to seem to be all this, when my heart was torn with the bit- 
terness, the very rage of vain regret ; — oh, what a trial has 
been mine ! " 

** Patience ! " said Brissot, ** and aU will be well." 

" Patience ! " exclaimed Philippe, " no more of it, — I am 
patient. I teU you the thing is done. I have been surprised 
by my own f eelmgs into saying thus much to you concerning 
myself. But what has this day passed has fearfully shaken 
me. I was not prepared for so immediate a imion. Her 
father has urged it on, thinking to please us both : only this 
hour have I learnt the fatal day. But no more of it ; — ^this is 
weakness. Brissot, as you are my friend, forget what has 
now fallen from my lips. I will henceforth be a man. You 
shall never hear ano^er word of regret from me. Let us 
talk of other matters. Has any one inquired for me since I 
have been absent ? What has chanced ? " 

** Nothing that I know of," replied Brissot, *' except that I 
observed on your table, when I came in but now, what you do 
not seem to notice — a letter for you. The outside says it is to 
be delivered with speed. Most likely it is on some matter of 
consequence." 

Philippe glanced his eyes on it : he took it up impatiently 
— he shuddered — in his agitation he let it fall to the ground, 
** I will not read it," he said ; ** I know too well from whom it 
comes : it is another letter of affectionate reproach. Wretch 
that I am, I merit it ! Yet what can be the cause that such 
haste should be required in the delivery? " 

He stooped and picked the letter up : his hand was upon 
it to break the seed. He trembled, as he exclaimed, ** All 
things are combined against me — aU ! even this letter comes 
to torture me ; and to come at such a time ! " 

" Is this the way," said Brissot, ** that you keep your word 
that I am to hear no more regrets — see no more signs of an 
angry and ill-satisfied spirit ? " 

** Curse the letter! " exclaimed Philippe, ** I will not read 
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it ; at least, not to-day/' — and he thrust it with vehemence into 
his bosom. ''Best Uiere," he said, " till I have a hardened 
heart." 

" You have put it in your bosom without knowing its con- 
tents," said Bnssot, " as we do many a thing that we cherish 
near the heart, without knowing the pain, may be, that we are 
treasuring up for ourselves." 

A knock came at the door as he spoke. 

" Leave me, Brissot, leave me ! " exclaimed Philippe. 

" Wherefore leave you, and in such moments of agitation ? " 
said Brissot : " would that be the part of a friend ? " 

"Friend or foe, you must leave me," replied Philippe. 
*' Brissot, I will be plain with you. I expect on the instant 

some emissary of no matter whom. For what purpose 

he seeks me, and at such a time, I know not ; but the Count 
de Josselin has announced this man's intention to see me on 
some affair of import, I know not even his name. The Count 
insists that I should see him this very day ; and, as I now 
stand with Josselin, I must not give a denial to his wishes." 

Brissot soon after quitted the room, and scarcely was he 
gone when a man about forty years old entered. He was 
strong built, of middle stature. His features, plain even to 
coarseness, were at once wild, ferocious, but commanding. 
Though ugly in the extreme, there was yet character in ms 
ugliness ; you saw at a glance the man was not to be despised. 
An enormous head of coarse black hair added such singularity 
to the hideous face, that was frightfully marked with the small- 
pox, that it made him appear, as far as a human being can 
be said to resemble an animal, like the lord of the forest, 
the lion with bristled mane. His aspect, his carriage, his 
demeanour, were altogether savage, but stately. Such was 
the person of the emissary of the Count de JosseHn. The first 
words he spoke to Philippe were, "Shut the door," without 
the slightest pause for ceremony. 

Philippe looked surprised at the manner and address of the 
speaker ; but he almost mechanically obeyed his command ; 
and, turning towards him, said, in a voice of some emotion — 
" You come from the Count de Josselin. I understand it is 
for no ordinary purpose you SQek me. Be plain, then ; waive 
all prelude, and tell me at once your business. I am pre- 
pared for any matter, however desperate. You are the agent 
of " 
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** I am no man's agent," said the stranger, sternly. '* I am 
a free agent, and therefore would I serve my country. You 
ask plainness ; you shall have it. Know, then, that the Count 
de Josselin has at length determined to join openly the 
popular party, and your name is enrolled with ms. King 
Louis already trembles at that third estate in France which 
he once held as of so little moment. But he will find in it a 
X)ower gigantic and overshadowing, that shall rule or crush 
the monarchy he sways : whilst France, like an overladen 
vessel weighed down with the tyranny of princes, and the 
accumulated burdens of ages— shall cast &em forth with 
curses and with blood; and having lightened the goodly 
vessel of the state of her oppressive load, she shall ride on 
triumphant, as the enemies of liberty lie crouching before 
her path; and, in the history of nations, none shall make 
a more glorious progress towards her desired end — the free- 
dom of her people. But no time must be lost. We must 
act now, this day, or our hour may be past. You must come 
with me. We shall meet the Coimt, for I must see him ere 
we assemble." 

** Assemble ! where ? what do you mean ? " said Philippe. 
"I know nothing of your plans, and yet you have enrolled my 
name to join with you. And who are you who thus addi*ess 
me with the accents of command ? " 

'* I am the man of whom the Count de Josselin has often 
told you — the man who would guide Orleans or crush him. 
Have you never heard of such a man ? Hitherto has Orleans 
been in my hand as the clay that takes the impress I give to 
it ; but I now begin to find him of earth of too base a quality 
to be moulded into any shape of firmness. He will never 
hold together for any bold intent : we look therefore to men 
of stronger temper for our great and ultimate ends. But this 
is not our present point. Know that the king, as a prepara- 
tory measure towards a royal sitting, has commenced his 
alterations in the hall of assembly ; and without consulting 
us, for I am one of that assembly, has suspended our meetings 
till such a kingly sitting shall have taken place. But the 
assembly of a great nation will not be so ruled. This day we 
purpose to force our way into the common hall ; the voice of 
Hberty shall be heard, the hand of power shall be felt ; we will 
endure no more delays ; and Louis shall learn that an irritated 
people can become dangerous. Close the door of our hall 

B 
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against us ! forbid our meeting ! I will submit to no such: 
exercise of tjnranny ! " 

* ' And who are you that talk thus largely ? " said Philippe — 
'* you who would dictate to me as you say you do to the Duke 
of Orleans. Who are you ? " 

'^ I am one that most men know and many fear," replied 
the speaker. "Look at me! " he added, in a harsh, impa- 
tient, but somewhat exulting tone of voice, — " can you mis- 
take me ? — I am Mirabeau ! " 

Philippe looked at him with that sensation of startling sur- 
prise, of awe blended with wonder, which, though a remark- 
able man stands before us, is seldom fully experienced till we 
£nd that he is one known to fame, and that his fame is of a 
character that carries with it a sense of fear ; and so strange 
was the ascendency of this brutal but able man, that neither 
a friend nor an enemy could look upon him without expe- 
riencing some emotion akin to that passion of the soul. 

It was into the hands of such a man that the Oount de Josselin 
had literally sold his weak, vacillating, and guilty son-in-law 
elect. Josselin owed Mirabeau a large sum, lost at one of the 
gaming-tables of Paris. " Secure to me the services of that 
young man, that Plulippe de Clairval, who has both the faults 
and the ability that I want, and I will forgive you the debt of 
the hazard," said Mirabeau. "You shall have him," replied 
the Count, and not a word more was said in the settlement of 
the business ; for the weakness of Plulippe, in all its points, 
was well-known to both. 

It was Mirabeau who now led forth Philippe to enter on 
that career which he had already chalked out for him. They 
were joined by the Count de Josselin, and made their way, 
with all haste, to the hall of the commons, the place usually 
occupied by the three estates of Prance. The workmen vere 
busied in preparing the arrangements necessary for the king 
and court at the proposed royal sitting. The members of the 
national assembly, who had already refused to listen to the 
king's command to suspend their meeting, were now pressing 
on, headed by Bailli, their president, to tcfte their seats. They 
were repulsed from the doors of the common hall by an armed 
guard of some strength. 

In this state of exasperated feeling, they rushed, with one 
accord, to a common tennis-court hard by, there to debate 
" on matters deep and dangerous." It was an awful hour. 
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The douds that had been gathering throughout a still and 
sultry day, now hung black and motionless over Paris. It 
seemed as if the evil genius of that devoted city had reserved, 
for the day of this tumultuous assembly of the national repre- 
sentatives and their partizans, in direct opposition to the will 
of the sovereign prince, the first indication he chose to make 
manifest of that ''moral tempest/' so soon destined to shake 
the whole kingdom of France, and to overthrow both the 
throne and the church in its career. 

As the members assembled, their wild enthusiastic de- 
meanour, and the ferocious countenances of many among 
them, seemed even yet more terrific by the shadow and the 
gloom that fell upon them in the darkness of the hour. There 
was also that density of atmosphere which makes men breathe 
with difficulty, as if a weight oppressed their bosoms: a 
density arising from the electric fluid in the air, that affects 
the nerves bodi of aniTnalfl and men. 

Bailli filled a chair hastily snatched up and placed at the 
head of the tennis-court for the president. Seats there were 
none for the members, except an old bench or two that would 
not hold a third part of their number. Mirabeau, the most 
eloquent of, and neither less ferocious nor daring than, any of 
the spirits of the time, rushed forward, and paced himself 
near bailli. He was eager to speak, but gave way to the 
president ; and as Bailli arose to open the meeting, the first 
forked flash darted from the blackened clouds, and for a 
moment compelled the leader to place his hand before his 
eyes, so bright, so blinding, was its effects. A peal of 
thunder that bust immediately above their heads, f oUowed ; 
and then, by the sudden opposition of darkness to light, the 
day appeared to be momentarily extinguished, as if there had 
been a total eclipse of the sun. The heavens now poured 
down torrents of rain, which the earth seemed to drmk up 
with greediness; and the steeples and towers of many an 
ancient church and convent in JParis shook and rocked, as if 
trembling for the ravages of the storm. 

It was in the midst of these terrors of heaven and earth, 
of GxkI and man, that the infuriated assembly took that im- 
passioned oathy never to break up their sittings till the con- 
stitution of their country should be based on &e solid rock of 
freedom for all France. Scarcely bad the oath passed tiieir 
lips, wluan the thunder and the lightning opened on them with 
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renewed and reiterated terrors, and the rain and hail poured 
down in such torrents, as compelled them to retire ; yet they 
did not disperse till Mirabeau and the Count de Josselin (who 
had both been in league to gain over many of the militaiy to 
the popular faction) presented Philippe to the most determined 
of the assembly, as a young Frenchman in whom they would 
find a spirit devoted to liberty, and whose resolution would 
never fail in that cause, even if required to meet death in aU 
its terrors of the prison or the field. 

With a heavy heart did Philippe return to the solitude of 
his own chamber. At length he drew from his bosom the 
letter of Annette. He broke the seal, read the contents ; and 
now did he learn, for the first time, the dangerous illness of 
his mother. She would probably be no more ere he could 
arrive at Josselin. ''This news," he cried, in the bitterness 
of his heart, '' comes suddenly and heavily upon me. But no 
matter — ^let the weight press — ^I would that it might crush 
me. Nothing surprises, nothing shocks, me now ; all that is 
evil comes together — ^all, this day. What a day has it been 
to me ! What has it not announced to me ! — that I £un on the 
eve to become a wretched husband, an open revolutionist, a 
bereaved son ! What a prospect f But I will see my mother 
once again if she yet lives ; yes, I will go to Josselin." 



CHAPTER X. 

Oh, mother, mother ! 
What have you done ? Behold, the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scenei 
They laugh at it. Believe it, oh, believe it ! 
Most dangerously you have with him prevail'd, 
If not most mortal to him. — Shakspebe. 

Wb will not follow Philippe through his hurried and rapid 

i'oumey to Josselin, marked as it was by an impatience that 
Lad in it something of frenzy. All the way he went he found 
fault; neither horses, drivers, nor attendants, could please 
him. His humour was morose, petulant, stem ; for nothing 
gives so much of bitterness to the temper as a mind that is 
dissatisfied or disg^ted with the success of its own schemes. 
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Of such spirits Shakspere has trulj said that, when their 
object is gained, 

*' The very devils cannot plague them better." 

Such minds cannot complain to others, for their pride will not 
let them ; and they keep their rankling misery swelling within 
their own bosom to prey upon the very heart in secret. Such 
misery does not even admit that querulous consolation, which 
may be found in having cause to complain of our own friends 
as instrumental to our misf ortimes : and they who so suffer 
cannot turn to a quiet submission to God's providence for 
support, when they have laboured never to trust to it, but 
rather to their own crooked paths. 

It was in such a state of mind that Philippe came in sight 
of the stately old towers of the castle of Josselin. In former 
visits, even in his days of wavering and caprice, he had never 
caught the first sight of the chateau, after long absence, with- 
out a feeling of pleasure. But now the gloominess of his 
mind gave to the whole scene a shade of its own hue, — all 
was changed. The rocks and the lofty towers, that in their 
beauty and strength once recalled to his mind the glory and 
romance of chivalrous days, appeared now but as so many 
dark and heavy masses, like the walls of the Bastille, in- 
dicating nothing but misery within. The ivy that encom- 
passed some of the venerable towers to their very heads, 
seemed, to his melancholy eye, but as so many mantles of 
mourning in their dull and sombre hues, whilst all around 
was silent, comfortless, and desolate. 

Philippe had a tryiiig scene to go through; — ^to meet a 
l>eloved, perhaps a dying mother, — a deceived, a deserted 
heart in her poor and affectionate Annette; one that he loved, 
and by whom he was beloved ; — and imder all the sufferings 
of his complicated feelings, to try to keep up his assumed 
character, that of a successful man, and one satisfied with his 
success in regard to his own prospects. 

Philippe had of late made vast strides in the way of hypo- 
crisy : he was now to make another advance on the same path; 
and he determined to play his part with a firm and high 
resolve. ** I will harden myself ; I will lock my heart against 
all softening, all awakening impressions," he said, within his 
own mind, as the carriage drove over the old drawbridge that 
led to the entrance of the castle. The shaking of the vehicle 
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was violent aa he passed the bridge, but scarcely could it add 
to the disturbance of his frame, for every nerve thrilled and 
shook within him. Yet resolute to suffer, as criminals some- 
times resolve to do, without showing a pang to the observers, 
he alighted from the carriage with a countenance composed 
and fixed ; and no kind glance could have been detected in 
it, as the old servant, who had so often carried him in his 
arms or on his back when a boy, gave him a hearty shake of 
the hand, as he bade his young master once more welcome 
to Josselin. Glad to see hun was old Gkuapard, yet sorry that 
he came but to see how ill his poor mistress was. 

Philippe scarcely noticed the old man; but the faithful 
domestic did not remark that there was anything imusual in 
his appearance. One, however, approached, whose observa- 
tion, though the result of instinct more than of reason, was 
strangely correct, and displayed a nicer sense of the truth ; 
for a favourite dog, that c£une bounding, leaping, circling, 
and whining round his master, at length seemed to read in 
his looks (and dogs, like children, are great observers of the 
human face), that which had escaped the eye of man ; for, 
after the first burst of delight, the dog looked up to him, as it 
were with an ^* eager, askmg eye," made no more gambols, 
and seemed to sympathise with some cause of pain that he 
read in his master's countenance, though to comprehend it 
was beyond the instinct he possessed. Hanging his ears, the 
animal followed him quietly into the interior of the castle, 
without once running on before and back again, as it had been 
his wont to do. 

The unhappy victim of his own schemes went direct to the 
De Olisson chcunber. There was Annette. On seeing him 
she rose. Whatever wfre her feelings towards the son, the 
.sense of the mother's danger had impressed itself with so 
much earnestness on her mind, that it overruled for the time 
all other feelings, and gave a solemnity and composure to her 
manner very different to that agitating emotion with which 
she had always hitherto encoimtered Philippe on his arrivals 
at Josselin. Yet, though composed, Annette was not indif- 
ferent. She extended her hand to meet his with a look that 
spoke, though her lips moved not. 

Philippe, whose resolution was taken, and whose long train- 
ing in Ihe art of dissembling his real feelings with the Count 
and with Louise, had given him a wondrous power ^ of self^ 
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•command, of suppressing all the outward maj^ <of the 
strongest intomal emotions, met her with a coldness, a dis- 
tance, even a sternness of deineanour, that was not only 
inconsistent with all his- former feelings, but with what they 
now ought to seem, as well as to be, in relation to his mother. 
Annette felt something like that stupefying shock which is 
produced by a sudden and violent blow. She was eyen 
bewildered by a circumstance so ill-timed, and to her so un^ 
accountable. Good heavens ! could it be in such an insensi- 
ble frame of mind, as his manner indicated, that Philippe 
•came to bid a last adieu to his mother. And so greatly was 
Annette's moral sense shocked at a want of feeling so revolt- 
ing to natural affection, that, at the moment, she scarcely felt 
the pain his manner inflicted on herself, in thinking of his 
mother's injuries. 

But Fhihppe gave her very little time for reflection, and 
none for remonstrance : he announced that duties of an impe- 
rative nature required his almost immediate return to FariB» 
and begged to be conducted to the sick-bed of Madame de 
Olairval without delay. It was, however, necessary that she 
ahould be gradually prepared to receive her son, and the 
^od cur6, who came in soon after, undertook the friendly 
ofiftoe; so that Annette remained with Philippe. He pre- 
served the same unchanged aspect, the same sternness- of 
demeanour ; asked a few questions concerning his mother's 
illness; listened with unmoved composure to her replies, 
whilst he did not appear, even in the slightest degree, to 
notice the speaker. 

The confusion of Annette's mind increased; and so opposite 
was the whole train of thoughts and sensations now called 
iorth to what she had ever before known, that the very 
wonder of what she witnessed suspended for a while aU 
those eihotions of tenderness which the sig^t and the con- 
verse of Philippe had hitherto never failed to awaken in her 
heart. He was summoned to his mother's bedside. Annette 
could not follow. She did not, therefore, see the first meeting 
between Madame and her son. But, when she afterwards 
saw her benefactress alone, she heard that he had communi- 
<»tted to his mother his approaching imion with the daughter 
of the Ooimt de Josselin. The sight of a being so b^oved 
revived the drooping parent ; and on the next day she was so 
Bmdh better, that hopes were very confidently entertained of 
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her ultimate recoveiy. Philippe was to depart the day after 
the morrow. 

The morrow came. Annette, in whose mind he had inspired 
a feeling akin to terror by his strange behaviour, rather 
shunned than sought him; and yet there were moments 
when, with the fondness of woman's affection, and with all 
the confiding kindness of youth in a good and a warm heart, 
she recollected alone what Philippe had once been to her, in 
the days when he loved her and called her his sister : and she 
forgave hinn all his present cruelty as, with a heart filled with 
the most generous f eelings^ she walked towards the terrace, 
knowing Philippe was near the spot, and hoping that he 
would come to her, and give her an opportunity to satisfy the 
yearnings of her soul, that she might once more recall in him 
thoughts of other days, so as at least they might part in kind- 
ness. She could not bear the thought that henceforth, when- 
ever he recurred to her mind, the last impression (and it is 
that which is ever uppermost in all strong affections) would 
be one of pain; of a recollection of change, unkindness, 
alienation. 

She caught a glance of Philippe coming towards the terrace 
from the inner court. He evidently saw and shimned her,, 
for he turned back. ''He shims me!" exclaimed Annette ; 
''shims me, who would even now rather die than give Imn 
pain — but he has no feeling for me : I will think of him no 
more— care for him no more." 

The tears that gushed to her eyes as she spoke, and the 
pang occasioned by what she felt at his ingratitude, told her, 
however, that the task of forgetfulness would not be quite so 
easily acliieved. 

So far she judged rightly : but she was wrong when she 
f anded Philippe had no feeling for her. The fact was he had 
discovered, when it was too late, that he had too much, at 
least for his own peace ; for he felt, though he had thus far 
mastered himseK in working out the schemes of his own deep 
policy, yet it was not so easy a thing as he imagined it would 
be, to take upon him the duties of a husband to Louise, when 
the heart refused to assist him in the performance of the task. 
But it was now too late for reflection — too late to recede. He 
must, therefore, he considered, brave the worst ; harden him- 
self against all softening impressions. He willed in his own 
mind, for the sake of his own peace, that he would have no 
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feelings whilst at Josselin; and who or what should con- 
tradict him ? He felt estranged when he found that his own 
heart would do so at every moment. 

Had Annette's experience permitted her to know more of 
the human mind, she would have read the state of Philippe's 
with greater truth. She was not aware that in all sbrong 
affections (even when some counteracting passion checks their 
free course) the individual who entertains them, when suffer- 
ing from a deep cause of sorrow, is apt to give vent to the 
bitterness of the heart, in a way the most painful, in the 
presence of the object most beloved. Such a demeanour doea 
not arise from want of love, but from the excess of it ; and 
the sufferer pours forth his griefs, as he would his joys, in 
such a presence, in the language natural to his feelings. 
Such — ^to borrow the words of a dose observer of human 
nature — **is not anger, but grief assuming the appearance 
of it." It was also necessary, Philippe fancied, to prepare 
both Annette and himself for the breaking off that affec- 
tionate intercourse which had hitherto existed between them; 
for he could never look on her with emotions of a calmer 
nature. There was no way left, then, but to part. He felt 
that not for worlds could he now bring himself to enter with 
her upon the past, or on what he had done in Paris. He 
dared not revert to old feelings ; he took shelter, therefore, 
in those of asperity and sternness. Such are the contra- 
dictions of the heart of man. 

« Men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes ; and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To suffer all alike." 

It was evening — on the next day Philippe was to leave 
Josselin. Annette was in attendance on Madame de ClairvaL 
She would scarcely allow her adopted child to quit her sight ; 
60 much relief did she find in the looks, the gentle words, and 
the thousand consolations that are the result of sympathy in 
the hour of affliction. She was better ; and having fancied 
she should be easier up, was risen from her sick-bed, and 
seated in an easy chair, expecting every moment her son, who 
had strolled out for a walk. 

The curtain was partially drawn across the window near 
which was seated Madame de Clairval. It cast a melancholy 
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«hade over a countenance that was deadly pale. She was 
weak and languid, and only seemed to notice anything^ 
around her when, every now and then, she fixed her eyes with, 
affectionate earnestness on the lovely but saddened face of 
lier young friend, as Annette read aloud to her, in a low but 
•emphatic voice, one of the eloquent discourses of MasiQon. 
As she did so the door opened, and Philippe came slowly and 
softly into the room. He waved his hand as Annette looked 
up, to indicate that she should not notice his approach ; and, 
as she continued to read, he stood still in a remote part of the 
larg^ old-fashioned room, so as not to be seen by lus mother. 
There was a falter in Annett's voice as she read on. 

^'Annette, my child,'' said the invalid, ^' what is it ails you ? 
You read very well just now. CHose the book if you are 
tired. What disturbs you ? " 

'^ Nothing, Madame," said Annettte ; but a tear, that she 
oould not repress, stole from her eye, and dropt on the page 
^s she spoke. It will sometimes happen that a mind which 
has borne the severest griefs, has gone through the most 
trying scenes, with undeviating firmness, repressing all out- 
ward signs of emotion, will lose its self-command, and become^ 
accessible to human weakness, on some slight touch which 
suddenly strikes on that chord of the heart to which every 
nerve in the frame will vibrate and tremble. 

Even so was it now. Annette, in glancing her eye upon 
Philippe for a moment, as he entered the room, saw in his 
bosom a rose — a little pale, blushing rose of Gascony. She 
knew well whence it had been plucked, for there was but one 
such plant on the terrace of the Duchess Anne. At the sight 
of the flower in the bosom of Philippe all the circumstances 
formerly connected with the parent tree in an instant recurred 
to her mind, and overturned all her high resolves to bear, 
without betraying the slightest mark of emotion, whatever 
might on that day chance to occur before Philippe quitted 
Josselin. The sight of the rose recalled, with, such over- 
whelming power, all her tenderest recollections, that her 
heart, completely subdued, could no longer resist them, and 
she burst into tears. 

The Gascony rose had, formerly, been given to her by 
Philippe. For his sake she had carefully tended the young 
tree, which she had planted on her terrace. . It was there he 
had begged of her one of the flowers, to take it away witk 
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liim as a remembranoe to Paris. And it was there he had 
onde told her, in an hour of sportiveness, but when sport 
itself takes its colouring from the afiEeotions, that, as long as 
he loved her, he would neyer walk on the terrace, when the 
Gtascony rose was in blow, without plucking and wearing one 
for her dear sake. He had done so to-day ; certainly without 
any particular design, most probably without recollecting his 
former assertions, for he had often forgotten both his pro- 
mised and his expressions of kindness when they were made 
to Annette. But she lost not one of them ; they were the 
food of her fancy, and amongst the hidden treasures of her 
heart. 

But, though Philippe had forgotten what he had formerly 
said about the rose, an undefined feeling, connected with 
Annette, had led him to pluck it ; and he had placed it in his 
bosom without a thou^t: the consequence was as unexpected 
to himself as to her. How unexpected are sometimes the dis- 
closures that the human mind makes of itself ! How contrary 
to its own better resolyes, to its own judgment of what is 
fitting ! To prevent such disclosures neither reason nor 
resolution have sufficient strong^. With that almost in- 
tuitive power of comprehension which makes the slightest 
droumstieuioe speak volumes to minds imder the influence of 
one and the same feeling, Philippe had detected, in the 
momentiuy glance of Annette's eye, that she had observed 
the rose in his bosom. The blush, delicate as its own, which 
mantled her cheek, the emotion that followed, the slight falter 
of her voice, the tear — ^all were eagerly observed by him; and 
the whole train of feelings, thoughts, affections, connected 
with the history of the flower, ruiuied upon him with an im- 
pulse that was tenfold in its strength, because of the violence 
with which he had so lately curbed and kept down the emo- 
tions of his heart. They were now as a stream that bursts 
«ome artificial bound that impedes its course, sweeping all 
before it with an overwhelming and tumultuous force. 

His conflict had been fearful. This was the moment which 
must decide for ever if truth or falsehood should prevail at 
the last. Was he to stand by the side of a dying mother, of 
a forsaken and beloved heart, of beings so dear to him, and 
bid to each farewell in the character he had assumed — a 
oharacter that he loathed as he assumed it; — or was he to 
appear in that which was natural to him at thia moment, m 
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a weak, a guilty, but still an affectionate and unhappj man. 
Yet a sense of honour to Louise (for, however strcui^, it is 
not unfrequentlj seen, that those who are violating nononr 
towards one individual in the most flagrant manner will often, 
when it harmonises with their interests to do so, be tenacious 
in observing it towards another), the thought of the gulf of 
misery which, like a charmer's spell, the utterance of a few 
words might open before him, still made him pause. At 
length, tortured by doubts on the one hand, and awakened to 
the tenderest emotions on the other, with an irritated spirit 
and a bursting heart, in language strong and nervous, Philippe 
now called upon his mother to hear him — to pity and support 
the son she had borne upon her bosom, and one for whom the 
desire of death was now alone reserved, as a refuge from the 
agony of a sorrow that was hopeless. 

TVhat pen shall describe the scene that followed ! Annette, 
whose own feelings at once told her that she was the cause of 
all this, dropped the book, clasped her trembling hands toge- 
ther, and surprised, alarmed, even bewildered by the sight of 
a grief so passionate as Philippe's, lost almost 'every sense but 
that of fear, and wildly exclaiming, ** Save him ! save him ! " 
fell on her knees before Madame, and gazed alternately at the 
wretched mother and her distracted son, as if she would satisfy 
herself whether aU this misery were real, or she deceived by 
some fearful imagination of a wandering mind. 

Madame de Clairval, roused from the apathy that was com- 
mon to her in health (and now increased by the languor of 
illness) to a strength and energy which, like that attending the 
climax of a fever, was far beyond her natural powers, looked 
at both earnestly, astonished, wondering, but not doubtful ; 
surprised indeed, but convinced. And though the discovery 
of the state of her son's and of Annette's affections came as 
suddenly upon her as the flash from the thunder doud, yet 
dear and strong, as the light of such a moment, was the f eaidhil 
truth now revealed. 

With a countenance white as marble, with an ujinatural 
brightness of the eye, like the glare which speaks approaching 
death, did she now start from her seat, and, remaining for a 
few seconds motionless with surprise, she seemed moTO to 
resemble a corpse newly risen from the grave than a living 
being. But, oh ! how different from that of the body was the 
fitate of the mind at such a crisis ! Though Madame de Olairval 
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was of an indolent temper, yet she had an energetic soul. 
Her sense of honour was heroic, and her resolution to make 
any sacrifice, even had it been that of life itself, where honour 
was concerned, was free and unhesitating : she expected, 
therefore, no less from her son. She was a tender mother, 
who would have shed the last drop of her blood to serre that 
beloved son, but who, in times of trial, where his reputation 
was at stake, would have as certainly bade him go forth to 
the battle with his shield, and either to bring it home with 
victory or to be brought home upon it, as any mother of 
Spartan fame. 

Her apprehension of the truth, where her son's honour was 
concerned, had been as intuitive as love had rendered the 
feelings of Annette ; so that, without knowing the circum- 
stances, his looks, his broken words, the agitation of the 
unhappy girl, her wild cry, her distress, had edl combined to 
betray the fact. She read the truth at a glance ; — ^her son 
loved the poor adopted child of his mother, whilst he had 
engaged himself to wed the wealthy and highborn daughter of 
the Count de Josselin. All was prepared : there needed but 
the vow at the altar, and all was done. Too plainly did she 
see that her son needed the courage to pronounce that vow 
which should confirm his fate ; but, in her view of such a 
matter, he was as much bound to his destined bride as if all 
the vows of the church had made them one ; and she would 
rather see him fall dead at the altar's foot than that he should 
do so base an act as to desert Louise. 

These thoughts crowded on her mind in rapid succession : 
she had no doubts ; and loo]^ng at Philippe with an aspect of 
command, in which neither natural indolence, nor maternal 
love, nor bodily suffering, displayed Ihe least sign of any 
weakening influence that might lead her to change or to forego 
her purpose, she exclaimed, '^Oh, my son! what is this? 
What mean these appeals to me for pity ? What the frantic 
gestures, the agitation of this tmhappy girl, who kneels at my 
feet, and calls on me to save you ? What is this ? But I will 
not ask : I can read it aU, comprehend it all. I have been to 
blame ; I should have been more circumspect ; I should not 
have exposed you to the danger — but hear me. This is no 
moment for deliberation, none for vain regrets, to say what 

might have been if It is too late ! You are pledged to 

the daughter of the Coimt de Josselin ; not, perhaps, the man 
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I would have ehosen for so near a connexion for you, had you 
consulted me " 

Philippe would have spoken, hut his mother waved her 
hand, as if impatient of interruption, and thus continued : 

^* You have entered into a sacred engagement with a lady 
of high birth, of merit. I rejoice for your sake that she is 
such as she is ; but had she been other, had she been of no 
more pretensions than the unhappy girl yonder, my poor 
Annette, in whose affections I can see but too plainly you 
have won a place, she should be yours. Your honour shall 
not be tarnished by a failure of your word, whilst I have but 
so much of breatiiL left to implore you, as you value the 
blessing of a dying mother, to preserve unsullied your good 
name." 

Madame de Clairval sank down in her chair as she spoke. 
Her son rushed forward; Annette was still kneeling; both 
were soon at her feet. 

^'Oh, my mother!" he exclaimed, ''I will not disgrace 
you. You shall never have cause to blush for your mis- 
guided, your most unhappy son. Did you know into what a 
vortex I have been plunged ; how I have been led on by artful 
counsel, by designing men, by my own folly, you woidd pity 
me ; and when I look on her " — ^he added, gazing with an 
expression of intense pain upon Annette — ''upon her — ^I 
loathe myself as a villain ; for I cannot but feel I have de- 
ceived her affections, or, at the least, have disappointed 
them with " 

''Think not of me, not of me, Philippe," said Annette: 
" I am nobody — that is, nobody of consequence enough to be 
thought of at all where your welfare is concerned." And 
seeing his mother look upon him with displeasure as she 
spoke, the weeping Annette added, in the fulness of her heart, 
as she endeavoured to soften her anger towards him, " Indeed 
it was my own fault : it was very presimiptuous in a poor girl 
such as I am to think of your son, who is so above me. Oh, 
my beloved friend, my benefactress ! for your sake, for his 
own, I can forgive Philippe any injury he has done to my 
feelings." 

" But I cannot," said Madame de Clairval. " Your unfor- 
tunate condition — orphaned and unprotected — ^this should 
have rendered you sacred in his eyes. The injuries he has 
done to you cannot be recompensed even by me." 
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**They are, indeed they are," replied Annette; **your- 
kindness would make me forgive all, even did I entertain the 
least resentment, which, heaven knows I do not. I wish him 

happy, far happier than " Tears prevented her finishing; 

the sentence. She wiped the drops from her eyes, and faintly 
added, " May God bless him ! " 

" Oh, Annette ! '* said Philippe, *' I could have borne any- 
thing but this. I could have called up pride to arm me 
against the bitterness of reproach, the anger of resentment ; 
but to have injury repaid by forgiveness ; to have won such a 
heart as yours, only to cast it away, this is too much : it is 
more than the heart of man can bear. I cannot, I will not 
lose her." 

** Peace, my son, peace," said Madame de Clairval; *'no 
more of tliis. Are you a man, and act thus ? You are the 
plighted husband of Louise de Josselin. Do not, then, play 
the coward. Annette, bid him a last farewell. Philippe, you 
must see her no more." 

** See her no more ! " he exclaimed. ** Oh ! what a thought 
is that! Yet I deserve to see her no more. But to have 
loved her once, to find I was beloved, that you would not 
have opposed our union ; that, but for my own accursed 
foUy, at this hour we might have had but one heart, one 
home." 

^'No more, my son, no more," said Madame de Clairval: 
''I entreat you to leave us. Not another day, not another 
hour, shall you remain at Josselin. You must not linger here : 
to do so would be madness. The time may come wnen you 
may revisit us with other and calmer feelings; but if you 
linger now, all is lost. Would you live to see yourself the 
mark of public scorn ? To see the woman who is plighted to 
you by all the vows of honour and of faith, deceived, deserted ? 
Would you live to see your mother hurried to that grave, 
which would be her only refuge, to hide from her a son's 
fihame ? Could you bear this ? Have you a heart to bear it ? " 

^'No, Madame, no; spare me these reproaches," said 
Philippe ; *' I will obey you. I am no coward. What would 
you have me do ? " 

** See Annette no more," said his mother. ^' Leave her to 
my care. God will comfort her. and bless you in doing right. 

But if " (she looked at him fixedly for a moment, as 

Philippe gazed with an expression of agony on the face 6i 
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Annette), * * but if you linger, g^t must ensue. For her sake, 
for your own, you must part. You are both on the verge of 
a precipice. I tremble as I contemplate the abyss of misery 
that lies before you. Trust me, there is but one way left for 
safety, for neither you nor Annette are of a mind to live self- 
condemned." 

Philippe clasped his mother in his arms, then strained 
Annette convulsively to his bosom, and, without venturing a 
reply, rushed from the chamber ; and ere another hour had 
passed away was once more on the road to Paris. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The wanderer was returned : I saw him stand 
Before the altar — with a gentle bride. 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The starlight of his boyhood. — Byron. 

In a state of agitation, if possible, even more violent than that 
in which he made the journey to Josselin, did Philippe now 
return to Paris to fulfil his engagement to Louise. When 
arrived there, so great was the struggle of his feelings, and so 
much did he shew it in his conduct, and even in his counte- 
nance, that had not the peculiar circumstances of the time, 
which kept him in a constant hurry, and much away from 
Louise, occupied his attention, she must have been struck by 
his appearance, and in all probability would have been un- 
deceived. But the revolutionary movements and projects in 
which he was so deeply engaged by the Count de Josselin 
allowed little leisure for observation, and sufficiently accounted 
for whatever there might be of singularity, thoughtfulness, or 
perturbation in his conduct and demeanour at such a crisis. 

Bitter as were the feelings of Philippe, it was not till the 
day before his marriage they might be said to have reached 
the acme o{ distress. He could not by any sophistry conceal 
from himself that he had anxiously sought the position in 
which he stood. His pride whispered to him that he had but 
to go through a ceremony with Louise, and then all the advan- 
tages he had coveted would be his own. But oh ! at what a 
price ! What had he not sacrificed to gain them ! — ^love, affec- 
tion, truth, self-esteem, sincerity, peace, — all, all sacrificed to 
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pride, to worldly ambition ; and that ambition had now put 
on the frightful form of disloyalty and rebellion! But it 
was done ; it was too late for retreat : he could but think of 
what he might have been, and, maddening thought ! of what 
he was. 

He reflected tiU his thoughts became confused, and his 
feelings in some oneasure stupefied. He moved like a man in 
a dream, where all events appear to form themselves without 
volition, and where, at whatsoever he aims, it seems to fly 
before him. He could flx on nothing, though he formed a 
thousand schemes. Best of body with such a restless state of 
mind was insupportable ; and he paced his room, or walked 
the streets, with something of that rapid step and abstracted 
air which is the sure note of a mind that is unsettled or 
infirm. He looked fixedly on every thing, yet saw nothing ; 
and at length, compelled to meet Louise and the Count, to 
make the final arrangements for the ceremony on the morrow, 
the pride of his character, his desire to appear consistent, and 
the recollection that his honour was irrevocably pledged, acted 
upon him with a force that enabled him for a few hours to 
bury, beneath a calm and settled exterior, those deep regrets 
and that passionate despair which tortured his inmost soul. 
He was borne up by a resolution which might be compared 
to that of the Spartan boy, who, whilst the fox even gnawed 
his side, endured the torture of its fangs with a silent mag- 
nanimity of suffering, though to no virtuous end. 

It was in this state that Philippe led Louise to the altar. 
All the outward marks of a contented mind were adopted ; he 
was careful that not one should be neglected, for there were 
times when he could be a consummate dissembler. All the 
outward appearance was, therefore, as it should be ; and 
Louise, who had no suspicions, and none of those nicer sensi- 
bilities that detect the presence or the absence of affection by 
the least tokens of a kindred feeling given or withheld, was 
satisfied. She made no observations that would lead her to 
^ess at the state of the inward mind of Philippe ; for had she 
looked there, she would have found that a far different image 
from her own occupied his heart. 

As he led her up the long Gothic aisles of the church, now 
rendered more than usually imposing by the partial lights, 
reflected from a hundred burning tapers on the columns and 
the vaulted roof, not even the silence, the awe, the sacredness 

8 
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of the place, the irrevocable vow he was about to pledge and 
to receive, could drive from his mind that image which pos- 
sessed it. Even as he stood before the altar he saw but 
Annette, and the old chateau at Josselin, and the walk on the 
terrace of the Duchess Anne, where he had first told her how 
much he loved her, and became sensible he was no less- 
beloved. The image of these things came back upon his 
heart with all the vivacity of true f eelmg, when it is awakened, 
by the memory of its lost and deepest affections : — 

* ' And she who was his destiny came back, 
And thrust herself between him and the light : 
What business had she there at such a time ?" 

So great were the wanderings of Philippe's mind that it was- 
only by an effort that he could follow the priest ; and he pro- 
nounced the fatal '* yes," that was to pass on him a bond for 
life which he abhorred, like a man who answers in his sleep, 
when there is just so much of consciousness aroused to make 
him capable of answering an interrogatory, but without the 
senses being suflS.ciently awakened to render him alive to the 
import of the subject to which he makes response. 

^' And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 
The fitting vows, but heard not his own words ; 
And all things reel'd around him." 

Indeed, so dreamy, so lost was Philippe to his actual situation, 
on this memorable evening, it was not till he was overwhelmed 
with the congratulations of bystanders and friends, who wit- 
nessed the ceremony, that he seemed fully to comprehend he 
had become a married man. 

But, though such had been the struggles, the sufferings of 
his own mind, he was not of a character to sink under them. 
Pride, the world's opinion, ambition, all combined to give that 
strength to his purpose, without which he never could have 
supported himself at such a crisis with the decorum due to the 
new duties he had forced upon himseK. Yet, anxious to avoid 
such eyes as might be more clear-sighted than those of his 
wife (who satisfied with being his wife, and with his gentle- 
ness, never suspected but that all was well in his heart) ; 
Philippe availed himself of the first opportimity to quit Paris, 
and under the direction of Mirabeau, hastened to discharge 
the duties of the appointment at Nantes which had so lately 
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been conferred upon him by the National Assembly. Louise 
was to follow as soon as arrangements could be made for her 
journey. To Nantes, therefore, he went ; and there for the 
present we must leave him, whilst we return to the inhabit- 
ants of the old chateau. 

Madame de Glairval soon recovered from the illness which 
it was feared would have proved fatal, and though shocked at 
finding her son had committed the cruel act of winning the 
affections of the young and artless Annette, without the slighest 
intention of anything more than the gratification of his own 
vanity in the pursuit, vet she could not so far overcome her 
prejudices in favour oi rank and birth as to wish he had really 
married her adopted child. She did however all that kind- 
ness could suggest to soothe and console the wounded feelings 
of her younff friend. 

To describe the feelings of Annette on the marriage of 
Philippe would be impossiole. She could not but be sensible 
that the injury he had done her had been deliberate and 
wilful! he had gained her affections with a perseverance 
which admitted no excuse. She endeavoured to bear this 
severe trial with a patient and resigned spirit ; but it was 
hard to fiesh and blood ; and in its early stages she betrayed 
a weakness of which she was afterwards ashamed. Deeply 
feeling the injury she had sustained, yet nevertheless dearly 
cherii£ing the recollections of those refl;Tets he had evinced 
for her loss during his last visit to Josseun, at first she could 
only think of the days in which he had loved her ; and on 
these she dwelt with a bitterness of sorrow that rendered life, 
and all things in it, a burden scarcely to be borne. She took 
an interest in nothing — ^nothing seemed to move her either to 
joy or to sorrow ; all was a blimk. To her might have been, 
applied those beautiful lines of a modem poet — 

*' One fatal remembrauoe, one sorrow, that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o*er our joys and our woes, 
To which life nothing darker nor brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting. 

'* Oh ! this thought ia the midst of enjoyment will stay, 
Like a dead leafless branch in the summer's bright ray ; 
The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain : 
It may smile in its light, but it blooms not again." 

Her health suffered, her cheek grew pale, her spirits were 
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broken, and it seemed as if a very little addition, any new 
cause of distress that might arise, would bring on an illness 
which might prove fatal to her. Once she saw Philippe after 
his arrival at Nantes. It was only for a few hours, when he 
visited his mother at the chateau. She received him with 
gentleness, and with a melancholy composure that had cha- 
racterised her manners since her late simerings. She endea- 
voured, as much as possible, to betray no outward marks of 
her inward emotions ; yet, though all hope was dead within 
her bosom, even yet she regarded him too deeply, too fondly, 
to be capable of a reproach. To reproach him she felt might 
alienate the last faint feeling, the last kindly recollections, he 
might still cherish for her in his heart ; and if she died, she 
would wish to live in his memory ; and rather than lose that 
hope, she could bear aU her injuries without a resentful 
word. Yet, though her lips were silent, hei: looks and 
manner would have been as daggers to him had he remained 
more than a few hours at Josselin ; for -she felt she could 
not have supported so much self-control another day: it was, 
therefore, a relief when his departure freed her from such 
constraint. 

Time, however, that removes those prepossessions with 
which our feelings often doud our better judgment, had its 
due effect upon Annette. No longer under the influence of 
that fascination which belonged to the presence of Philippe, 
no longer under any delusive expectations about him, she was 
gradually enabled to reflect calmly and dispassionately on 
the past, and the more she did so, the more clearly did she 
become convinced of the selfishness and cruelty of Philippe's 
conduct. At length he sank in her esteem ; she felt that he 
had never been worthy her £iffection, nor of the high opinion 
she had formed of his deserts. 

Thus the very basis on which her feelings had been raised 
was shaken; and she gradually recovered both health and 
peace; for in all right principled minds, affection does not 
long survive the loss of esteem. Yet, like all ardent charac- 
ters, who have cherished a strong affection to feed upon it in 
solitude and in silence, as the life-sustaining principle of the 
heart, now that it was gone she experienced the want of some- 
thing to fill up a blank in her existence. It was wearisome 
to her. Still she was no longer dejected ! her days had ceased 
to bo days of pain ; and she once more returned to the society 
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of her friends, and her ordinary pursuits, with an interest 
that made them no less salutary than agreeable. 

Thus was it with Annette, when the incidents occurred, of 
which we are now about to speak. 



OHAPTEE Xn. 

The astonish' d nations saw 
A people, to their own devices left, 
Therefore, as by judicial frenzy stricken, 
Lawless and godless, fill the whole wide realm 
With terror, and with wickedness and woe. 
A more astoimdin^ judgment than when heaven 
Shower'd on the cities of the accursed plain 
Its fire and sulphur down.— Southby. 

In referring to transactions of a public nature, we do not 
intend to trench on the province of the regular historian more 
than is absolutely necessary to the development of our narra- 
tive ; we shall, therefore, pass in silence the great occurrences 
connected with the burst of the French Eevolution, and merely 
speak of the condition into which the province of Bretagne 
was thrown by its progress at the time we resume our story, 
being about two years after the events related in the last 
chapter. 

It was in the year 1793 that the inhabitants of La Vendue 
appeared in arms in the royal cause in a manner the most 
determined and heroic ; nor were the people of Britanny slow 
to follow their example. In both those remote but important 
provinces an insurrection, in favour of monarchy and the 
church, had been generally or partially organised in all the 
great towns ; and so formidable was its aspect that it 
threatened to curb in her career that cruel spirit of demo- 
cracy which had already laid her hand on France with so 
unpitying a grasp. 

There were at this time, in Britanny, two brothers, named 
Ohouan, peasants, bom in the vicinity of Josselin, and chiefly 
employea on the grounds of the chateau. These young men, 
though rude and uncultivated, and largely partaking of that 
wildness of demeanour then so common in their province, had, 
nevertheless, all the simplicity of character, and the undaunted 
courage, that distinguished &e Breton peasantry no less than 
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thcNse of La Yendee. These brothers conceived the idea of 
raising a body of men among the people of their district, to 
be ready to march wheresoever resistance might be necessary, 
after the revolutionary troops had made such fearful havoc 
in the Bocage. They soon succeeded in calling together a 
gallant band, ready and wilHng to unite with them. Hence 
arose (though some writers have ascribed it to a difPerent cause) 
what was afterwards publicly spoken of as the revolt of the 
Ghouans ; it being common to any bodies of men, subsequently 
raised by the royalists in Bretagne, to be called Ghouans. 

The war now raged within me very bosom of these once 
peaceful districts. The revolutionary troops, though often 
defeated in a particular viUage or engagement, still main- 
tained tjieir grofind within the province, and held possession 
of Nantes and all the principal towns. Nothing could be 
more dreadful than the scenes that often presented themselves 
to the eye of the miserable survivors among the peasantry 
after a battle. 

The chateaux, defended to the last by their inhabitants, 
might be seen in flames,, ruined or deserted. Tillages on fire 
dispelled the darkness of the night only to show the more 
plainly the horrors that were around — ^the wounded, the 
dying, and the dead. Neither sex nor age was spared: 
murder and rapine knew no distinction when they came forth 
with the revolutionary bands. Forests were set on fire, corn- 
fields burnt, convents desolated, and their wretched inha- 
bitants given to the guillotine, to drowning, or to the sword. 
Churches were pillaged, ruined, pr razed to the ground. 
Even the cattle were not spared ; many were killed in wanton- 
ness : nothing seemed to move in safety but the foxes, the 
boars, and the wolves, that rushed from their covert and their 
dens in the yet imbumt woods ; whilst the carrion birds, 
whose hoarse and shrill cries added fresh terror to those 
sounds and scenes of horror on every side, came eager on the 
wing, at the scent of human blood, to fasten on their prey. 

j^ong those who had been compelled to fly from theisr 
homes were Madame de Olairval, Annette, and her household. 
The good cure of Josselin was also with them. These fugi- 
tives, as did many others, joined for safety a body of the 
Ghouans, whom they accompanied on their march, and aided 
them as they could in their heroic struggles in the public 
cause. The cure assisted them with his counsel — his prayers : 
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lie was their priest, and their common father,— sometimes, 
indeed, their leader ; though on these occasions he wielded 
nothing but a crucifix, as he exhorted them, in the name of 
God and of the church, to do their duty in the field. Madame 
and the women assisted in preparing food for the little army, 
attended the old, the woimded, and the helpless, and managed 
the stores that were collected as well as circumstances would 
admit. 

This body of the Ohouans were, by an especial agreement 
between some of the leaders, to join the Vendeans, now flying 
towards the banks of the Loire, in order to cross over into 
Britanny, being pursued through the Bocage by the victorious 
-and desolating army of the Blues, who followed with fire and 
«word close on their march, determined to extirpate every 
living thing. It was, then, to the assistance of these miser- 
able fugitives that the Chouans of Josselin, fugitives them- 
selves, were advancing ; not a man enrolled but was bent on 
accomplishing his object, or falling in the attempt. 

The brave Bretons who thus set forward for the banks of 
the Loire were scarcely more than one hundred in number. 
They were distinguished by a bold and determined demeanour, 
by their long hair, and their shaggy clothing ; for they wore 
their goat skin coats, and stuck meir pistols (those who were 
possessed of such weapons) in a broad leathern belt. Their 
arms were principally guns, and every man had a short staff 
that he suspended by his side. These men were strong, hardy 
in their habits, and accustomed to support, without murmur- 
ing, every privation in the field. They had few tents, and 
those were only used for the women, children, the wounded, 
the old, and the priests, who bore them company. 

After an undisturbed march of some days the little band 
arrived on the banks of the Loire. The charge appointed 
them was to keep guard over about twenty boats, that number 
being all that coiUd be collected at such a juncture ; and on 
their preservation depended the safety of those thousand 
fugitives who were now pouring down, on the opposite side, 
towards the banks of the river, and on the morrow were 
-expected to make the passage of the Loire. It is here neces- 
sary to state, that the river opposite St. Florent, where they 
were to cross over, is broad, and that a small island lies in the 
midst of the stream. 

Meaning well, but unfortunate in his counsel, one of the 
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Breton captains proposed that this island should be secured 
by a strong body of their number ; that another detachment 
should be marched higher up the Loire, to prevent the 
approach of any detached parties of the Blues ; as, even od 
this side the river, the country, in many places, was in their 
hands ; and that about ten men should be left to guard the 
boats. Imprudent as was this arrangement, it was rendered 
yet more so by its being talked of somewhat too openly at a 
small hamlet through which the Bretons had to pass. 

When the Ghouans halted that night, Madame de Clairval^ 
Annette, their servants, and some children, lay on blankets 
and straw, under a tent near the river. Hardship and fatigue 
had closed every eye but that of Annette. She lay, with her 
cloak wrapped about her, near the opening of the tent. Her 
thoughts were busily employed as to the manner in which she 
should disclose to Madame de Clairval a report she had on 
that day heard, that Philippe was now in command of the 
revolutionary detachments sent to Nantes, where the famous 
Carrier was governor, and in the height of his career of 
cruelty and bloodshed. While she thus lay musing she heard 
something stir near her. She looked up, and by the dusky 
light, for a lamp that sent forth a feeble flame was burning 
within the tent, she saw a small slight figure bending over 
her. It was that of a child, a girl about twelve years old, 
who had followed with the Ghouans from Josselin ; both her 
brothers being soldiers in the band. 

She pulled Annette by the doak. ** What is it you want^ 
Sophie ? " said she. The girl pressed her finger on her lips^ 
and motioned Annette to rise. Struck by her manner, her 
caution, she complied. 

The child immediately passed under the canvass opening, 
and led the way : nor did she stop till she came in sight of a 
hut or hovel near the spot, ** Oh, Mademoiselle! " she said, 
" I was to sleep yonder (pointing to the hovel), where our 
people have put ilie wallets and tibe bags. I laid down in a 
comer on some straw ; nobody saw me. Not long had I been 
there, when, who do you think came to pillage, and to take 
what they could carry away? They did not see me, so I 
heard all, and I wiU tell you aU ; but I am afraid to tell any 
one else tiU I know what you would wish me to do, dearest 
Annette, and " 

** Of whom do you speak? who came to pilfer from the 
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hovel where you had laid down to sleep ; what does all this 
mean, Sophie?" replied Annette ; ** tell me plainly." 

**Lideed I wiU," cried Sophie. **0h, Mademoiselle! do 
you recollect those two boys whojoined our people to-day, 
and said they were Vendeans ? Tney are no more Vendean 
than I am. From what I heard them say, I found they were 
scouts to the Blues, who knew where i^e boats lay that were 
to help the royalists across the Loire ; they waited only for 
night; the Blues would sink the boats before morning ; they 
were coming here to do it. Now, ought I not to tell my 
brothers, who, with only eight more of our people, have this 
night to watch the boats ? " 

" Not for the world," said Annette, ** I know the temper of 
every man with your brothers ; brave before an enemy, but 
easily accessible to panic. A panic will seize them should 
they hear this ; they will abandon the boats, and all will be 
lost. Mind me, Sophie, do not move from this spot, but do 
as I tfell you. I know where to find what I want." 

Annette went immediately into the hovel, where, unsus- 
picious of traitor or treason, the stores of the Breton band 
had been placed. She now took from ihem one of those long, 
slender staffs, to the end of which there was attached a quan- 
tity of tow dipped in turpentine, which were used as si^al 
staffs by the Bretons : a custom that, with a people so prmii- 
tive, was in all probability to be traced to their progenitors, 
the ancient Britons, whose chiefs were accustomed to send a 
burning brand among the rude inhabitants of our island to 
call them up to arms. 

Annette, who wanted a light, now desired Sophie to go 
softly back to the tent, to disturb no one, to shade the lamp 
with her hand, and bring it with her to the hovel. Sophie 
did her bidding with the foot of a fairy. They were now both 
once more wimin the hut. The rays of the lamp reflected 
on the sunburnt, open, and undisturbed countenance of the 

girl. 

"Sophie," said Annette, **you do not look afraid. Have 

you courage enough, my girl, to stand fast, fear nothing, and 

give a signal, if needs must, before I can return to you ; for I 

must take one of our horses, and ride as far as yonder village 

on the hill without a moment's delay ; there Hes the principal 

detachment of our Ohouans. Will you do as I c^all instruct 

you?" 
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** I will," said Sophie, " and fear nothing; for the Virgin 
and St. Cornelius will protect me." 

'*The Virgin is the protector of innocence," said Annette; 
** and St. Cornelius, having been a soldier himself, ever loves 
those who do not fear. Mark me, my little damsel, it is from 
yonder quarter (pointing with her hand as she spoke) that any 
band of the Blues must come down upon us to destroy the 
boats, for in that direction they hold possession of the country. 
Mark me, on the first sounds of the trampling of horse that 
come from such a quarter, set fire to the end of the stafP, then 
fly to the little mound there behind our tent. There make 
your stand ; hold high the burning brand ; the signal will be 
seen far and near. I go to yonder village to give the alarm ; 
for what you have this night learnt is of the greatest import 
— on the safety of the boats depend the lives of thousands on 
ihe morrow: all rests on this hour, but there must be no 
panic, no false alarm ; therefore not a word till all is ready. 
WiU you bear in mind my instructions to the letter ? " 

Sophie promised that she would do so ; and with the utmost 
•calmness and composure prepared to obey Annette, so brave 
.and waiy did even children become during this memorable 
war. Aimette then went immediately to a barn that was near, 
where the Bretons, who were very careful of the few horses 
they possessed, had stowed them for the night. Accustomed 
by the necessity of the times to do even the most menial 
offices, Annette had no difficulty in equipping an animal with 
bridle and saddle ; and springing on its back, not at all em- 
barrassed by the danger of what she was about to attempt 
at such an hour of the night, she rode towards the village, 
■arrived there in safety, gave the alarm, caused the tocsin to 
be rung, harangued the villagers, who gathered together at 
the soimd of such a bell, and in less than an hour collected a 
reinforcement, who joined the Breton band. Nor were these 
•exertions made at aU too soon; for, just as the party had 
cleared the village, the torch of Sophie was seen to blaze far 
and wide, to give the signal of approaching danger — ^the Blues 
were rushing down to the banks of the river, to destroy the 
boats. 

The night that followed was one of fearful struggle ; morn- 
ing came, and found the band of Chouans, and fiieir gallcmt 
aUies, victorious : the boats were safe, and ever^rthing was in 
readiness to facilitate, as much as possible, the wretched 
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Tendeans in their passage from the opposite banks of the 
Loire. 

But the sight which that morning presented was one never 
to be forgotton in the annals of a land that had already 
suffered and endured almost more of the ills of this life than 
flesh is heir too. The heights of St. Florent rise in a majestic 
circle, overshadowing the deep vaUey which runs level with 
the Loire. It was in this valley (on the side of the river oppo- 
. site to the heights) that nearly one hundred thousand persons 
of both sexes, and all ages, were gathered together; some 
dying, others wounded, many starving, aU miserable, and all 
acting omder the influence of a panic, that had in its character 
something approaching to insanity, occasioned by the ven- 
^ance with which the Eepublican forces had followed their 
fli^t with immitigable fury. 

The scenes of individual and domestic grief, which might 
be found amongst this multitude of beings doomed to the 
most cruel fate, surpass all description. Parents sinking 
imder the accumulated pressure of age and of fatigue, clung 
to their children, but clung in vain for support in this most 
trying hour. Husbands sought their wives, and wives ikheir 
husbands in the crowd, and often found them only to receive 
their parting breath, or to witness sufleriugs they had no 
means of alleviating. If they looked behind them, they saw 
their homes burning, iSieir once peaceful villages in flames, 
their fields desolated, the sword and the bayonet at every 
fitep. If they looked before them, they saw but a strange 
shore, a wide and deep river, scarcely boats enough to carry 
over their infants in time for safety, and strangers to receive 
them on the opposite side, of whom they yet knew little to 
inspire hope, and nothing to call forth confidence : it seemed 
but a choice of evils, death here, or death on the opposite 
bank — a grave in La Vendue or a grave in Bretagne. 

The little island in the middle of the stream was covered 
with people ; some had remained there because their rowers 
oould not be prevailed with to conduct them further. Others, 
and amone these were the leaders, deprecated altogether the 
passage of the Loire, and advised rather to stay and meet 
death where they were, than to yield all, abandon their native 
soil, and lay their bones, without a last struggle, on what was 
to them a foreign land; for in Britanny even another language 
was spoken, bearing no affinity to their own. 
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Nothing but consternation prevailed ; there was no settled 
purpose in the crowd, yet all nocked towards the shore, and 
all passed over who coiild but find a place within the boats. 
Two or three were sunk from the eagerness of the fugitives. 
The cries of the timid and the helpless, of the women and the 
children, the groans of the dying, the screams of sudden 
affright, and the threatenings and exclamations of those who 
in vain attempted to preserve order in the midst of such a 
tumult, were of a character so appalling that some present 
compared this scene of unutterable suffering to the last judg- 
ment. 

After this fearful passage of the Loire, many and various 
were the successes of the royalists ere their final defeat. They 
had been victorious in many hard-fought fields ; they possessed 
themselves of Mans, where they hoped to repose for a short 
time, in order to recover their strength before hostilties should 
be renewed. This, however, was not permitted them. It was 
in the middle of a night, dark and dense, that Madame de 
Olairval and Annette, who were lodged with the youthful 
Sophie in a house near the town gates, became alarmed by 
the shouts of the soldiery, the ringing of bells, and the rolling 
of drums. They started from their beds, hurried on their 
clothes, and, hastening to the lower part of the house, they 
there met two or three of their faithful Bretons who belonged 
to the body of Chouans, then leagued with the Vendeans. 
These were hastening towards the scene of action without. 

** What is this ? " said Madame de Clairval. 

" The Republicans are upon us," replied the Breton cap- 
tain to whom she spoke. ** We are beset on every side : they 
have forced the oncost, and are under the walls. We have 
no recourse left, ill-prepared as we are ; we have only the 
resolution of desperate men to oppose to a multitude of foes. 
Pray for us, Madame, for if God is not with us, human 
strength must fail." 

This night was one of terrific contest. So thick was the 
darkness, there was no light but that which flashed from the 
cannon or the musquetry ; the sudden gleams of which made 
the sabres wielded by the JRepublicans, as they ascended the 
walls, look like swords of fire. Every living soul within the 
town rushed from their houses, some to fight, others in the 
hope to force a gate towards the fields, where the Blues had 
not yet advanced, that they might in that direction escape 
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from the scene of cruelty and slaughter. The old and the 
helpless were in the crowd ; women filled the air with their 
erieSy children Bcreamed, and a band of the Yendeans and 
Bretons, bent on keeping the gate, so as to give no opening 
to the enemy without, stood in mass against the people, endea- 
vouring to oppose their panic as the last effort to preserve the 
town. 

Hurried on by the crowd, Madame de dairval and Annette 
with Sophie were near the gate, which was at length aban- 
doned by the soldiery, the men being called off to reinforce 
the defenders of the waUs in *an opposite direction; the 
postern was forced ; when a cry of " The Blues are upon us — 
fly — save yourselves ! " was shouted from a thousand throats. 

Those who were near the gates imprudently rushed out, 
as they could find a passage, fled in all directions, in a country 
filled with Eepublican troops, so that, when the day dawned, 
scarcely one escaped their enemies. The common people were 
butchered on the spot. Those of a better order, or supposed 
to be connected with the leaders, were sent off under an escort 
to the different towns and prisons, where after undergoing 
the process of a mock trial, or rather examination before the 
revcAutionary tribunals of public safety, they were generally 
consigned to the guillotine. 

Madame de Clairval, Annette, and Sophie, were amongst 
the captive fugitives so delivered over to the prisons of 
Nantes. In a few days they were to be brought before the 
tribunal of public safety. 



CHAPTEE Xin. 

My soul aobes 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter 'twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by the other. — Bhaksperb. 

The revolutionary tribunal before which the prisoners were 
to xmdergo examination, was composed of some of the most 
violent spirits in Nantes — ^men suited to the work they had in 
band, and with whom all who had evinced a right feeling for 
loyalty, religion, the laws, or even common humanity, were 
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held to be guilty of the crime of ineivism ; a crime so yague* 
in its import, and so capable of drawing within its Tortex all 
offences, real or imaginary, that no individual, obnoxious ta 
the revolution, could hope for escape. 

At the head of the tribunal sat Carrier, that cruel tyrant, 
who was treble-dyed in the guilt of human blood : near him 
were seated the two philosophers we have already mentioned 
in an early part of our narrative. The tribunal of Nante& 
consisted of twelve men: eleven were now present: there 
was an empty chair left for the twelfth. 

On entering, Madame de dairval came forward with a firm 
step, a grave but undaunted demeanour, and stood before her 
judges with all the self-possession and high trust in a power 
not of earth, which innocence, and a strong resolution, can 
alone confer on a mind conscious of its own integrity, and 
ready to maintain the truth even in the face of danger and of 
death. Annette, less bold, but no less supported by an internal 
consciousness of rectitude, stood by her side with a modest 
and resigned air. She seemed to suffer, but not so much for 
herself as for her benefactress, for her eyes Med with teara 
as she looked upon her. 

The youthful Sophie, who was so brave that many tunes 
during their attempts at concealment the fugitive royalists had 
shunned her, lest her want of prudence and reckless courage 
should be the means of betraying them to the enemy, came 
forward with a countenance so unchanged by a sense of danger, 
that she looked round with indifference upon the tribunal, and 
pushed back one of the guard without the least hesitation, 
who happened to interpose between herself and Annette, 
as they advanced towards the space where they were to- be 
arraigned. 

The crowd within the hall was dense. It was composed of 
some of those ferocious men, who, at this period, in every 
town in France, led on the multitude to every act of violence 
which brutality, ignorance, and the most infuriated passions 
could inflict. They encouraged the savage misrule of a mob, 
who confounded all orders and degrees, and fancied they 
maintained the liberty of the people when they exerdsed a 
license for massacre and plunder. A band of these wretches, 
like wolves in a den on the watch for the hour when their 
masters will cast to them some victim as their prey, now 
surrounded their leaders on every side. And so mucdi did 
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they practise, even in their presence, the privileges of that 
equality they so wantonly maintained, that loud and bois- 
terous shouts, cries of *^ Death to the Aristocrats!" oaths and 
snatches of brutal songs, for a while interrupted the pro- 
ceedings of the day. 

It was some time before Carrier (with his stem brow» 
frowning upon his satellites, and his stentorian voice calling 
silence with deafening iteration) could control those bois- 
terous tongues which now, of their own free will, shouted to 
him a chorus he had so often welcomed from their throats. 
Silence was at length obtained ; and the dusky and ruffian 
crowd, with clenched hands or folded arms, and with un- 
covered heads, stood presenting a spectacle of upturned f aces^ 
to which the lowest and the fiercest passions had given some- 
thing of a character scarcely human. 

The proceedings were very brief, for when, during these 
revolutionary days, did it occupy much time to arraign and 
condemn a few unhappy royalists? Carrier spoke: and to 
the charge he brought against Madame de Clairval and her 
companions at the bar, for having been guilty in aiding the 
Yendeans in attending upon their sick and wounded, assisting 
to conceal fugitive soldiers, &c. ; she simply answered, that 
all these charges were true ; that she had acted a part which 
God and her own conscience approved; and that she was 
ready to die in the cause of duty. The replies of Sophie 
and Annette were short, simple, and to the same efPect. 

On its being charged against Sophie, that she was the girl 
who had held the lighted brand as a signal on the banks of 
the Loire, she answered with spirit, ''Yes, Monsieur Carrier, 
I did hold the signal, and my hand never trembled whilst I 
did so, for my heart never feared. You cannot hurt me, for 
you have no power to make me afraid. I can die, and with 
good will, with Annette and Madame." 

This bold defiance of Carrier, a man whose power was 
absolute, whose feelings were callous, and whose temper was 
ferocious, coming from a mere child, astonished aU who heard 
it ; and every eye was bent on the calm and open features of 
the girl, who, on the very verge of death, could preserve 
unshaken a spirit so firm and so collected. A murmur of 
wonder, that with some present rose into applause, ran round 
the hall, so much were even these hardened men surprised 
into the admiration of what is truly noble — so great is the 
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ascendancy of moral courage when displayed by the helpless 
and the weak, that the strong and the powerful quail before 
it, and pay it the involuntary homage of wonder or applause. 
Even Carrier was for a moment silent, and, instead of 
addressing the prisoners with that sternness of aspect and 
brutality of manner with which he usually passed sentence on 
his victims, he rose to give order for their execution with a 
composed and hardened countenance, with a short and brief 
address, but without a word of reviling — a (Hrcumstance that 
with hi-m indicated respect. 

But ere he could finish his address to the victims, there was 
a stir, a movement, a bustle about the entry ; a milk-white 
plume was seen waving above the crowd of heads ; the bearer 
of it rushed forward, his gestures, words, and actions, indi- 
cating the most violent agitation, and Philippe de Clairval, 
pushing past Carrier, who endeavoured to intercept his pro- 
gress, with much violence, took his seat in the chair that 
had hitherto been empty among those seats set apart for the 
members of the tribunal. Philippe was dressed in the blue 
military uniform of the Hepublican commanders. He was 
covered with' dust ; he looked as if just come from a journey 
or a march. 

His countenance, once handsome, was now changed almost 
as much in feature as it was in expression—so much have 
violent, evil, and predominating passions the power to mark 
their progress, by the ravages they make in the outward, as 
well as in the inward man. 

Philippe looked wildly round ; his eye fixed on his mother ; 
he seemed to writhe with horror at the sight ; for there she 
stood, a condemned victim of that revolution in which he had 
borne so active a part ! He turned pale ; a shudder passed 
over his whole frame, as he said, **My mother! oh, my 
mother ! " Madame de Clairval looked upon her son ; but it 
was with a countenance in which the indignation she felt at 
the thought that her son should have become a revolutionist, 
was strongly depicted. So powerfully did this feeling swell 
within her bosom, that, for the moment, all the instincts of 
the mother was lost in those of the royalist, whilst she raised 
her head, with an air of dignity which her courage rendered 
striking, as her eye glanced upon him a look of scorn, and 
she exclaimed, ** My son ! no, you are not mine ! " 

**Q^, I am still your son!" said Philippe; '^ spare me 
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these reproaches. I did not know till a moment before I 
hastened to you that you were in danger of your life ! But 
I have power. They shall not, dare not, touch a hair of 
your heads. Carrier, give place, let me preside to-day; I 
have a right. You faiew that unhappy lady was my mother. 
How did you dare, then, to arraign her ? Guards," he con- 
tinued, turning to the gendarmes in attendance, ^'set at 
liberty those ladies, and see, as you value your own lives, 
that they have an escort to my apartments in the castle here. 
Give them liberty this moment ! " 

" Forbear," cried Carrier, rising, and speaking with a voice 
that rung through every ear, ** forbear to touch them ! The 
first man who attempts to give them liberty I will send with 
them, in the same tumbrel, to the guillotine. Philippe de 
dairval, they must die." 

** They shall not: by the living God, whom you. Carrier, 
neither know nor fear, I swear IJiat if you do not instantly 
give them liberty I will shoot you dead on the spot." He 
drew forth a pistol as he spoke, and held it close to the head 
of Carrier. At the sight of such violence, of the determined 
passion of Philippe (a passion that was imprinted in every 
line of his countenance, quivered in his whitened lips, and 
shook every nerve of his frame), all felt a shock. Plulippe's 
desperation, the pistol close at the temple of the man he 
threatened, the hand upon the trigger, when but a touch 
would lay their revolutionary idol dead at their feet, ere he 
could be rescued by his assembled band of ruffians, so 
alarmed the crowd, that a cry of terror and surprise burst 
on every side, shook the very roof of the old hall, and made 
itself audible without, as confused acclamations of ''Spare 
Carrier — save him, — ^let the women go !" rose from a himdred 
throats. 

There was a slight pause ; and ere Philippe could put his 
threat in execution, which in his state of impassioned feeling 
he would unquestionably have done, a young man who sat 
near Carrier, and who had hitherto taken no active part in 
the proceedings, suddenly started up, pushed aside the pistol, 
and in another moment numbers interposed, and Philippe was 
disarmed. The .young man who had so timely interfered to 
preserve Carrier from a death that seemed inevitable, was 
greeted by the acclamations of the crowd. Even Carrier, aa 
soon as he could be heard, when the tumult was a little sub- 
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sided, said, '^ I owe you my life. I will not forget. Ask me 
what you will. This is not the first service you have rendered 
me." 

** I take you at your word," said the young man : " I ask 
the Hves of those women. Spare them ; for one of them, the 
oldest, and I believe the young woman, too, were among 
those who urged the Yendeans to spare the prisoners they 
were about to slaughter on the banks of the Loire. I was 
one of those prisoners. Spare their lives, Carrier! There 
are priests and nuns enough to die to-day for the cause of 
Hbeity. These women, who did our brave men a service, 
will not be missed at the guillotine." 

** Take their lives, then," said Carrier ; ** but do not let me 
find them again aiding and concealing royalists. Send them 
out of the town, or noJ even your interference shall save them. 
We must not do our work by halves. Let them not remain 
within the walls of Nantes." 

''They shall remain within the walls of Nantes," said 
Philippe, who had by this time somewhat recovered from that 
paroxysm of rage which at first had nearly deprived him of 
the power of reason; for his passions were on this day the 
more violently roused, for he had but just returned to Nantes, 
under peculiar circumstances, and was greatly exasperated 
against Carrier, who had acted towards In'm with much 
treachery. '' My mother, and the yoimg lady, and the girl 
with her, shall remain in Nantes, and in the castle of Nantes, 
and in my apartments," said Philippe. ''Carrier, your au- 
thority does not make you my master ; at this tribunal I stand 
as your equal." 

"You stand as my prisoner!" exclaimed Carrier. "Philippe 
de Olairval, I arrest you in the name of the National Assembly. 
You are a traitor to liberty." 

"Ha!" exclaimed PhHippe, "is this your aim? But I 
wiU not fall without a struggle." He laid his hand upon his 
sword. 

" Take his sword from him," said Carrier. 

" Gentlemen," he continued, addressing his colleagues' in 
iniquity, as soon as Philippe was disarmed, ' ' I am sorry to de- 
clare to you that Monsieur Philippe de Clairval was despatched 
by me, with the troops under his command, to keep me gar- 
rison of Auray from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Instead of which he sufPered himself to be surprised, made 
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the most disgraceful terms of capitulation, and yielded the 
fortress in order to save himself. I was about denouncing 
him to this tribunal. I had deferred it till the examination 
of these women should be over, but he has forced himself 
upon me, and I give him up to your justice." 

''The Oastle of Auray surrendered! Death, death to the 
traitor ! " rang on every side. 

It was in vain that Philippe entreated to be allowed to 
ispeak ; nor could a word he uttered be distinctly heard till he 
was secured as a prisoner. He then turned on Carrier a look 
in which contempt was more strongly marked than indig- 
nation. **I see how it is," he said: ** Carrier, this is the 
Tesult of the most paltry malice. But I will not die imheard. 
I appeal to all here, if I have not done my duty in the service 
of my country. I appeal to all here, if, as the friend of the 
•Count de Josselin, I nave not supported his views of liberty 
with heart and hand." 

'' That appeal," said Carrier, as the cold sarcastic sneer of 
Ratified malice curled his lip, — "that appeal is your con- 
demnation; for know, young man, the Count de Josselin, 
whose views you here openly avow you have supported with 
heart and hand, has been taken, convicted, and executed, as a 
Girondist. He has died on the scaffold with Eoland. Your 
own avowal is your ^sentence, even if the loss of Auray did 
not condemn you. G-entlemen," he continued, in his usual 
rapid and summary manner of accusing and convicting on the 
revolutionary tribunal — '* gentlemen, I think we can give no 
less a sentence than death, for the sake of an example." 

** Death I death ! " roared from the throats of the Jacobin 
crew. A G-irondist, and not sufPer death ! such a thing would 
be an insult to that liberty to which every man assembled 
had devoted his whole heart. 

Philippe de Clairval stood firm and unmoved whilst all 
this violence, that within a few minutes sent him from life to 
death, passed before him. He had long seen that envy, 
jealousy, rivalry, and malice, lurked in the mind of Carrier 
against himself and the Count de Josselin ; and that he 
waited but the opportunity to poimce upon him to his ruin. 
Carrier had, indeed, waited for him, as a wary but fierce 
animal Hes in covert expecting the moment when his prey 
will be within reach — all escape impossible — when it will 
need but a spring, and the victim's fail is certain. 
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PhiHppe knew too weU the malice of Carrier, and the 
character of the tribunal, to condescend to ask a life for 
which its leader thirsted. He begged only for a short respite,, 
that he might bid farewell to his mother and his friends, and 
that the attendance of one of the priests then, like himself^ 
imder sentence of death (of which there were many in Nantes) 
might be permitted; for, though he had joined the revo- 
lutionists, he had not gone so far with them as to renounce 
all belief in the religion in which he had been brought up. 
These indulgences he obtained by the interference of his two- 
old friends — the philosophers. The admirer of the worship 
of Jupiter, recommended to him a classical death ; and hinted 
it was a pity he had not availed himself of his sword before 
it was taken from him. He lamented also that his duty, as 
a member of the tribimal, would not allow him to offer 
Philippe his own sword, as an act of friendship. The other 
philosopher lamented the necessity of virtue, wluch demanded 
the sacrifice of so many thousand heads as a prevention for 
the ill use that might be made of the brains within them. 
He was obliged to give his voice for the sentence, which he- 
lamented exceedingly against so old an acquaintance and 
friend ; but assured Philippe that he intended nothing per- 
sonal in giving his vote for his death. It was only for the 
benefit of the nation, and the reformation of mankind : the 
theory of virtue demanding great sacrifices. 

Whilst this miserable jargon was being talked by the two 
philosophers, the crowd were lulled to attention, not to what 
was said by such solemn fools, but to observe the extra- 
ordinary scene that was passing before them ; in which they 
felt that kind of interest a spectator experiences in witnessing 
the performance of a tragedy by whose incidents he is excited 
to a high degree of interest, where the display of passions and 
situations comes home to his own breast. Hence it is that 
domestic tragedies most interest an audience, and acts of vio- 
lence and cruelty lawless men, who have found their account 
in the misery and anarchy of the times in which they Hve. 

But who shall describe the feelings of the mother — of the 
son — of Annette? The heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
saith the inspired writer ; but God can alone make the bitter- 
ness as a foimtain of sweet waters. He can alone bring 
good out of evil ; but it is not less felt as evil in its present 
effects because it may and does produce future benefits. 
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Madame de Clairval, whose lugli sense of loyalty would 
have made her rejoice, could she have foreseen that these 
very acts of violence in the tribunals of the Jacobin party 
would soon cause their downfall altogether, now saw only 
her son as a victim before her. Eevolutionist as he was, he 
was about to die, and to die by means of the men with whom 
he held a common cause. At such a sight, all her previous 
anger as a royalist was lost in the distress of the mother. 
She stood with clasped hands ; with a countenance in which 
her overpowering sorrow seemed to struggle with feelings of 
indignation called forth by the treatment he experienced. 
Anxious to save, if it might be possible, his life, yet hopeless 
in the very attempt to do so, she evinced no fear. She seemed 
altogether lost to every sense of her own danger : indeed, all 
her feelings connected, with herself appeared dead, except 
those, of maternal affection. By these she was swayed to the 
most opposite extremes. At one moment praying and entreat- 
ing, and at another threatening, those who had decreed death 
to Philippe, with all the recklessness of frantic sorrow. 

**0h, do not take his life ! " she exclaimed; "if you are 
men, spare him. Spare his life ! — you wiU spare it. Think 
you this deed wiU pass unpunished ? As you are yourself a 
man, as you have known what it is to have a mother, a 
mother's love, fear a mother's curse ! and mine shall fall upon 
you. Shed but a drop of his blood, and that which fiUs your 
own veins shall turn to fire in its course, and wasting fever 
shall consume you ! Touch but a hair of my child's head, 
and the blight and the curse shall rest upon your own! 
Speak the word that sends him to die, and your children 
fihall die as my child dies, by the hand of a base ruffian, who 
flhall sport with their blood." 

'* Bemove her," said Carrier, *' she is frantic. Take her 
away : her life is spared ; but let me hear no more of her 
ravings." 

** I am not frantic ! " exclaimed Madame de Clairval, as the 
wild flashing of her eyes and the energy of her gestures 
seemed to inoicate that Carrier had spoken "^e truth, and that 
the suddenness and extremity of her misery had produced in 
her mind a degree of passion bordering on frenzy; ^'I am 
not mad. You would bereave me of my son, and yet spare 
me ! You would take from a mother all that renders life 
sweet and give her leave to live, to drain life's bitterness to 
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the last dregs ! But I will have none of your mercies on snck 
terms. I scorn a life that I owe to your hands. Q-ive me my 
son, or let us die together — one prison and one death I " 

** Be it so, then," said Carrier, provoked by her reproaches : 
'* you shall have your wish. Away with them ! To-morro-w 
both shall die ! — not another word." 

The mother, with a smile of scorn that shewed her con- 
tempt for Kf e had removed from her the fear of all ordinary- 
evils, thanked Carrier for the sentence. The mother and son- 
were both consigned to prison, where permission was granted 
that Annette and Sophie might be allowed to bid them a last 
farewell. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Lo ! by thy side, where Rape and Mnrder stand : 
Now give some 'surance that thou art Revenge. 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels ; 
And, when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
I will dismoimt, and by thy wagon-wheel 
Trot like a servile footman. — Shakspere. 

The castle of Nantes (the dungeons of which were used as 
prisons for the imhappy royalists during the revolution) was. 
an ancient feudal pile, surrounded by a deep moat, strong in 
its construction, and of a noble and imposing aspect. It wa& 
well guarded, and not to be entered except by an order from 
the governor ; so that notwithstanding there was a revolution- 
ary spirit of anarchy and slaughter without, yet within its- 
massive walls there reigned a silence not to be disturbed by 
the tumult that raged around. The same air of mvstery and 
gloom hung over its dark towers, the same degree of curiosity, 
ever unsatisfied, as to the secrets of its "prison-house," still 
existed in the minds of the citizens of Nantes, even as it did 
in the days of the monarchy, when tyranny alone was supposed 
to keep the k^ys of those obdurate dungeons and towers, now 
said to be transferred to the hand of justice, but in reality to 
that of cruelty and murder, which had usurped her place. 

It was to this melancholy abode of misery that the weeping- 
Annette and the high-spirited Sophie were permitted to bend 
their steps to take a last le^ve of Madame de Clairval and her 
unhappy son, before they should be led forth to die on the 
scaffold. The same young man (whose interference had pre- 
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seryed them from immediate death) had so far STicceBsfuUy 
interfered with the brutal Carrier, that he had granted to 
Annette and Sophie a further fayour — ^three days longer to 
remain in Nantes before they finally quitted the city. 

They now crossed .the drawbridge, presented their order of 
admission to the sentinel without and the guard within, were 
stopped at the great entrance till the order, was sent in and 
examined, and then were admitted through the low door or 
wicket at the side of the great portal, and were taken between 
a couple of soldiers into the guard-room, situated within one 
of the towers that opened beneath the deep archway which 
formed the entrance to the castle. Here they underwent an 
examination, scarce ly consistent with what was due to female 
delicacy, to ascertain that they brought no weapon or instru- 
ment of death or of escape to the prisoners. Even a long gold 
pin that Annette wore to fasten her doakwas taken from her, 
and her small pocket-book, lest it should contain any con- 
cealed intelligence from without. The soldiers, at last, let the 
women go, and they were turned over to the first gaoler, who 
transferred them to the keeper of the tower, in whose dun- 
geons, level with the surface of the ground, and receiving light 
only ibrom a small aperture in the walls, that were of immense 
thickness, were confined Madame de Qairval and her mis- 
guided son. They had been permitted to pass together the 
few hours that remained to them of life. 

The keeper of this tower was one of those who, overlooked 
perhaps by his insignificance and his age, retained his place 
imder the revolutionary governors, though a stout old royalist, 
and one who had never given in to the cruel temper of the 
times. He had never, however, neglected the guard of silence 
on his real opinions, and all his loyally now apparent con- 
sisted in his constant, though feeble, endeavours to shew as 
little severity as he could to such of the imhappy royalists as 
came within the keeping of his lock and key. He neither 
insulted them nor added any gratuitous annoyance to the 
misery they were unavoidably compelled to imdergo. 

The old turnkey came forward with a melancholy air ; his 
step was slow and cautious ; and he handled his heavy keys 
wim a trembling grasp. He was bent with age : a few thin 
grey hairs hung over his broad and wrinkled forehead ; and 
there were in ms cotintenance lines so strongly marked, that 
they might be said to resemble a mask, where the object is to 
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give character to the features. In the face of the old man 
there was, in spite of all this, an expression of feeling and 
humanity which lit up the sunken eye, made the mouth relax 
into a faint smile (not the smile of joy, but of the wish to soothe 
by kindness) that, in such an abode of cruelty and death, 
seemed as if it came from some pitying spirit who, under the 
form of an old and helpless being, had passed within these 
miserable walls. 

Against a low stone pillar in the dungeon, where the light 
of day, feebly admitted, seemed to struggle with the perpetual 
gloom within, leaned, with folded arms and depressed head, 
with eyes riveted on the ground, the once ambitious but now 
fallen Philippe. He was meditating on the misery of his con- 
dition ; yet, still true to his natural character, wavering between 
the possibility of living, the vain hope of being spared, and 
the adoption of that finnness of conduct and resolution to die 
as became a Christian, which his mother had recommended 
to him, both by precept and example, ever since they were 
committed to their cell. 

Philippe was still irresolute. He had not prayed. He could 
not make up his mind to the belief that all the schemes of his 
successful ambition were to end on a scaffold; and that he 
had wrought so hard, and manoeuvred so intricately, to become 
connected with the Count de Josselin, only to be entangled 
by his fall, to share his obloquy and his fate ; and that he had 
deserted royalty, and espoused the popular cause, merely to 
find condemnation at the mandate of a tyrant, who had been 
influenced throughout by motives of private enmity and 
malice. 

Madame de Clairval was on her knees, engaged in prayer, 
fervently invoking heaven to calm the mind of her son, and 
to support him with religious hope at such a crisis. She 
prayed that he might be brought to pray. The poor old 
turnkey would not fisturb her ; for well did he feel that to 
leave those to the care of heaven, who there sought for aid at 
such a time, was the best thing that could be done for them ; 
for the hearts of all men in power, within the castle waUs, 
had become harder than the solid rocks whence the blocks 
that formed them had been hewn ; but seeing the disconsolate 
attitude of Philippe, the blank horror which appeared in his 
countenance, he went up to him, and said in a gentle voice : 

" Monsieur, here are friends come to comfort you. I will 
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leave you ; but remember your time is short ; may God piiy 
you." 

^'Do I hear a human voice name pity in such a place as 
this ? " said Philippe. '* Who is come to us ? " he continued ; 
and slowly raising his head, like one roused from the depth of 
despondency to look upon a world in which, he can fiind no 
interest, because he has no hope, he appeared to shrink and 
shudder as Annette met his eye. She seemed, to his con- 
science-stricken mind, to stand before him at this moment, 
all generous, and forgiving, and kind as she had ever been, 
like a personification of justice, as the being whose injuries 
had brought upon him his chastisement as the righteous 
punishment of her wrongs; and the words, **Do you come 
to upbraid me, Annette ? " dropt almost involuntarily from his 
lips, as he turned his head from her, and fixed his averted 
eyes upon the ground. Shame and remorse struggled in his 
bosom. 

'* Gtod forbid that I should upbraid you," said Annette, as 
the tears rose in her eyes: ^'no, I come, though I can do 
no good to you, to see you, and my dear benefactress. I 
come to pray God for you both, that He will supper^ and 
comfort you, lead you through this dreadful hour, and give 
you that happiness in another and a better world which men, 
cruel men, deny to you in this." 

^' Speak of such comfort to my poor mother," said Philippe ; 
'^ for myself, I can neither hope for it nor deserve it. 
Annette, I have wronged you." 

'*0h! think not of that," said Annette: ''I can forgive 
all. I was well and happy* till these fearful times broke out. 
Think of Gt>d, Philippe ; seek support of heaven ; and though 
you may not deserve it, and who among us deserves the good 
he finds ? yet hope for his peace and mercy at the last. 
Hope it — ^you have a right to hope it ; for remember who it 
"was.that died for you ! Think of Him, and take comfort to 
your bosom." 

** Annette," said Madame de CHairval, ''you will remember 
us when we shall be no more. Pray for us; but, oh! do 
not tany here in Nantes. Seek some means to quit this 
-wretched country, — ^fly to England. Promise me you will, 
and I shall die comforted." 

"I will endeavour to do so," said Annette; "but with 
whom can I go ? Where can I hope to find a friend ?" 
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'^ Tou can find a sure one in our good car4," said Madame^ 
** who, I know, pnrpoBOS to cross the sea for England on the 
first opportunity. I can tell you where he lies concealed — 
not far from Auray, at Camac. Seek him there, become 
the companion of his flight, and you are safe." Madame de 
Olairval then gave Annette all the necessary instructions for 
finding the cure in his concealment. ''You and Sophie," 
she continued, '* will bear each other company. Sophie, you 
must not quit her." 

'' I will die with her," said Sophie, in a resolute manner. 
'' I have learnt not to care for life in these times, and so I am 
ready to do anything. If there is any service I can render 
you or Monsieur de Olairyal, only speak the word and it shall 
be done." 

''No, Sophie, no," said Madame, "but you wiU think of 
me sometimes ; you wiU not forget me ! " 

Madame de Olairyal wept, and embraced the girl as she 
spoke. She turned to Annette, and took an affectionate leave 
of her also. 

They then turned to Philippe. He embraced Sophie with 
great kindness, and addressed himself to Annette with a 
melancholy solemnity of manner. *' Annette," he said, as he 
gazed fiixedly upon her, " it is with me a conviction,— «ome 
voice whispers to me — the voice of heaven itself at such a 
moment — ^now that I stand on the verge of life, waiting but 
the stroke of death, when eternity succeeds to time, — -I say 
that, at such a moment, some voice within whispers to me 
that the fate I am about to meet is the punishment of my 
injuries to you." 

Annette would have interrupted him with her former assur- 
ances, but he would not let her. " Do not gainsay it," h& 
continued: "I know it is so. I have sinned deeply towards 
you : GK)d has avenged it. Can you forgive me ? " 

"Forgive you! oh, Philippe! may heaven pardon me as 
freely as I do you ! " 

" I thank you," said Philippe, in the same tone of solemm 
composure. " May your forgiveness be a blessing to you, and 
to me who am unworthy of it. On this point, then, no more, 
or, at least, but one word more : it shall be the last on such a 
subject. I did love you, Annette ; with all my faults, grievous 
and many as they were, my heart was sincere to you in its 
affections. I sacrificed its feelings, but not without a pang* 
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I have a wife ; she is good and amiable, kind and affectionate 
to me : I did not merit her, for she deserved one who would 
have sought her from better motives. Alarmed for her safety, 
when the fall of the Girondists seemed inevitable, the Count 
de Josselin, who had long predicted his own danger, separated 
her from me and from himself, and sent Louise to seek a 
temporary shelter in the house of his sister in Switzerland 
She is now at Geneva. Take this ring '' (he drew one from 
his finger), '^ and should circumstances ever permit you to- 
seek my unhappy wife — my widow she will be then — ^tell her 
that the husband who sent it died sensible of her worth, con- 
scious that in many things he had done her wrong, but pray- 
ing God to bless her. What noise is that ? — Listen ! " 

All did so. They heard a movement in the entry : many 
voices rose together; and the bell of the castle commenced 
that deep and regular toU which had every day at noon, for 
the last four or five weeks, proclaimed the hour of slaughter 
to all Nantes, in which the victims of the guillotine were led 
forth to die. 

" It is the note of preparation,'' said Philippe : ** The hour 
is come. My mother, my poor mother ! how will you support 
it ? how meet this most dreadful death ?" 

'' With strength in God,'' said Madame de Clairval : ^' hi» 
spirit is strong within me— strong in my weakness. My son, 
put your trust in Him, and we shall but pass together from 
earth to heaven. God be praised ! I am spared the misery of 
living to lament your loss. But our time draws short : let us- 
not misuse it. My son, I charge you, if I was ever dear ixy 
you, if you owe me aught of love or duly — ^by all your after 
years, by those hours of affection we have known together — 
I charge you kneel with me : uplift your hands in prayer — 
uplift your hands and heart to Almighty God, ask his mercy, 
his forgiveness. My son, by the authority of a mother, I bid 
you kneel and pray." 

There was in the accents of Madame de Clairval, as she 
spoke with that energy which a strong purpose and a deep 
feeling never fails to inspire, something that imposed submis- 
sion to her will, and PMLippe simk on his knees before her. 
She knelt by the side of her son ; Annette and Sophie fol- 
lowed her example ; and facing the spot where the rays of 
light stole through the aperture of the waUs, admitting the 
only blessing that was from God, which seemed to find its 
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way to the wretclied prisoners, in spite of tlie excluding^ 
tyranny of man ; they raised their voices in one heartfelt and 
fervent prayer for support, forgiveness, mercy. 

The prayer ended, they arose ; the prison door was thrown 
back, the tolling of the beU was heard more distinctly, and 
several of the gendarmes entered to conduct the condemned 
to the scaffold. Annette wept and sobbed ; Sophie was melted 
into tears. Philippe stood mute, his arms folded on his breast, 
apparently lost in thought. Madame de Clairval was the only 
person present in the fuU and calm possession of aU her 
facidties and feelings. She was unembarrassed, not at all 
oast down, fuU of energy, and without a tear. '*No weak- 
ness," she said to Annette, as she took up her handkerchief 
and wiped the tears from the poor girFs eyes; — *'no weak- 
ness ; we have now given ourselves to God ; not a thought 
more of earth must embarrass us ; not a sorrow, not a pang, 
must come between us and our Maker. One embrace, 
Annette— one kiss, Sophie — and then we part. May GK)d 
bless you both, my children, my friends ! " She embraced 
them affectionately. Philippe also took his leave of them 
with a few but emphatic words. 

**Now we are ready," said Madame de Clairval, *' my 
friends, lead on ; " and following the guard, that went before, 
with a steady step, she passed her arm through that of her 
son, and, with an air that was even cheerful, left the dungeon. 
Annette and Sophie followed weeping. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

That life is better life, past fearing death, 
Than that which lives to fear : — 
Why, he that cuts oflf twenty years of life 
Guts off so many years of f esuing death, 
If thou and Nature can so gently part, 
The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch, 
Which hurts, hut is desired. — Shaksfeke. 

The sight which presented itself without the waUs of the 
tower where the prisoners had been confined was of the most 
melancholy and distressing nature. Several carts and tum- 
brels were already Med with the victims about to be hurried 
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to the gmllotine. Annette looked up. A ciy of horror 
escaped her lips, as she saw, in the first cart, tiie abbess of 
Ploermel, many of the nuns, Marie Terese among the rest, 
the old priest that the abbess used alternately to make much 
of and to scold, — all going to meet death. 

The poor old abbess, completely softened by the wretched- 
ness she had endured in the prisons of Nantes, to which she 
had been hurried from her convent walls, where with the 
nuns she had attempted to conceal the fugitive or woimded 
royalists, was now in tears. It was a sad and a disgraceful 
sight. Her age had been no protection — ^her humanity still 
less ; and some wretch, who added insult to the sufferings of 
her last hour, had torn her decent covering from her head, 
exposing her few grey hairs to contempt, and on her com- 
plaining, had thrown her a dirty handkerchief, which she 
took meekly, and tied about her head, though such a dis- 
ordered state of her attire gave an air of misery to her appear- 
ance that was calculated to excite ridicule in the hardened 
multitude through which she had to pass. 

Annette had uttered a cry of terror on first beholding them. 
She was now about to press forward to speak to them, when 
some one pulled her by the sleeve, and at length drew her 
back by force to an obscure angle imder the walls of the 
tower in the castle court, imploring her to listen as she valued 
life. She looked round, and saw she was thus forcibly 
detained by the same young man who had saved her life by 
begging it of Carrier at the tribunal of public safety — a 
tribunsd that put in jeopardy every life in Kantes. Believing 
his intentions friendly, she listened to him. Sophie had fol- 
lowed, and was now by her side. 

"Are you mad!" exclaimed he, addressing Annette, **to 
shew piiy to the condemned in such a place as this ! to shew 
it here, where a thousand eyes are upon you. Do not stir from 
this spot. I can protect you here till the miserable sufferers 
are removed. Avert your head — do not look at them ; for 
if you shed but a tear, say but a word, you will be thrust into 
the cart with those you commiserate. I could not save you ; 
to such a height has cruelty risen in this place. The very 
Jacobins, quarrelling among themselves, denounce each other, 
and send many of their own crew to the guillotine; more 
especially those among them who pretend to anything like 
education, or the decency of civilised life. Look ! there go a 
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<x)uple of them into yonder tumbrel — Jacobins both — Pleaders 
bnt two days ago ; but yesterday accused by their own dub, 
and to-day on me road to the guillotine." 

Annette did look up for an instant, and saw the two philo- 
sophers. These men^ so brave in their discourse, so daring 
in their infidelity towards their Gtxl, in hours of life asid 
safety, now made a most piteous spectacle whilst trembling 
before the power of man, and about to meet death, though 
^' unfit to live or die." 

The philosophers were very pale : they looked ghastly with 
fear, and seemed to have lost all their self-possession. They 
wrung their hands, and wept more than did any even among 
ihe nuns who were about to suffer with them. The man who 
believed in no other than the divinities of classical antiquity, 
now, for the first time, called upon the true Gt>d, though he 
scarcely knew how to do so, to help him. The man of virtue 
knew no other way to caJl on Gt>d than to curse in his name 
his enemies, his country, his fate, and himself. But we will 
not dwell on the horror of such a spectacle — ^two human 
beings about to enter eternity by a violent death, with no 
time allowed to repent ; no prayer uttered, no sorrow felt, but 
the sorrow of the world, which is death. Let us drop the 
curtain on the last scene of men such as these, pausing with 
salutary awe at the death of the wicked. 

The first carts and tumbrels loaded, they prepared to move 
on. Madame de Clairval and Philippe were alone. - No priest 
was suffered to attend them. With pinioned arms, they were 
to be drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution. A strong 
body of the gendarmes composed the escort. The bell con- 
tinued its melancholy " toll, toll," and the procession set 
forward from the castle of Nantes. The nuns, as they passed 
under the archway that led from the court commenced sing- 
ing the " Magnificat " in tones of such strength and harmony, 
that it seemed more as if they were chanting a hymn at some 
hirfi festival of the church than on the way to the scaffold. 

But, oh ! what a scene did the streets of Nantes present on 
that day ! The execution of nearly a whole convent of nuns 
was as yet a novelty. Never before had there been so many 
to suffer at one time by the guillotine. The crowds, there- 
fore, those vultures among men, who flocked to the field of 
blood, were doubled and trebled on this occasion. Men, 
women, even children, thronged to the sight. Thouscmds and 
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thousands were present ; for Nantes was a large and populous 
•city, famed for its commerce, both, foreign and domestic ; and 
on this day all its inhabitants seemed to have congregated 
together to witness the slaughter. There is something which 
strongly excites the curiosity even of common minds, in seeing 
how firm a sense of religion can render the frail and the weak 
in the endurance of suffering, even though they do not them- 
selves believe ; and the very ruffians who are hackneyed in 
ihe trade of blood can feel that thrill, when they see death 
bravely supported, which shows an instinctive respect for the 
victims they dispatch. 

There is a character of grandeur in a crowd, of which even 
a crowd of the lowest and the basest is not entirely divested. 
TThe mass of human beings wedged together forming a living 
structure of so much that is admirable, and so much that is 
base, so suggests the idea of cm account of deeds and motives 
to be judged by the great Judge of all, when the same ocean 
of livmg creatures — ^which, till then, shall never more con- 
gregate together — me at the last trump, that no reflective 
mind can look on it unmoved. 

Such a crowd was here. Seen in the mass, the spectacle 
was grand ; examined in the detail, mean. It was principally 
composed of the soldiers and the rabble. The most brutal, 
where such a multitude were brutal, were the poissardes. 
These women, in ambitious emulation of their sisterhood at 
Paris, acted the same scenes of horror with the most faithful 
spirit of imitation. Some sitting astride the guns that were 
stationed in the open square where the guillotine was set up, 
drank brandy, cursed, sang revolutionary songs, and com- 
mitted every act of brutality and indecency within their power, 
to prove how much more like the devils themselves women, 
when they cease to be women, can become than men in the 
lowest stage of degradation. 

As the procession moved from street to street, all let the 
nuns pass in silence, and with that respect which silence indi- 
cates, till it drew near these women. One of them, half drunk, 
on seeing the first cart, ran up to it, offered the poor old 
abbess a glass of brandy to dnnk to the prosperity of the 
little national window (for so these wretches called the guillo- 
tine), and attempted to jump on the wheel, in order to thrust 
her pipe into the mouth of Marie Terese. She was pushed 
back by a gendarme ; and, in answer to this affront, the whole 
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crew of poissardes set up a beldame yell ; and, for a short 
time, the nuns were interrupted in their songs of praise. 

From the castle to the open space where they were to suffer 
seemed to be but one living mass, which moved, and heaved, 
and roUed, like the swell of a troubled ocean, as the universal 
imptdse to move here or to look there arose during the long* 
interval of expectation between the time the procession must 
have quitted the castle till its arrival at the destined spot. A 
cry was raised — it was coming — then there was a rush — the 
rush, to get near the victims, to gratify the cruelty of curiosity 
— to see how men and women looked in the jaws of death, and 
each idle gazer to hug himself in the consciousness that it was 
not his own fate. 

Every house was alive with human heads: **the very 
windows spoke." The tops of the public buildings were 
crowded; and the fine old convents and churches of iNantes, 
desecrated but not yet destroyed, presented, clustered amongst 
the pinnacles and ornaments of Gfothic grandeur, living statues, 
fixed in the attitude of expectation, gazing on the scene below. 

Everything seemed to live and move except the walls and 
towers of the ancient castle. There no excitement was suffered 
to prevail. No casual spectators crowded its roofs and battle- 
ments, or added one more to the regular number of sentinels 
on duty and officers on guard : as if the old and solemn build- 
ing, stem imder aU the circumstances of the time, was not to 
be moved from its ** propriety" by that which called up a 
spirit of active curiosity in every otiber quarter of the town. 
The castle of Nantes, however, alone spoke to the public at 
large on this occasion — it was as the tongue of the city, stiU 
tellmg out minutes of death and doom in the slow and melan- 
choly tolling of its bell. The bells of the churches were silent ; 
for many had been melted and cast into balls for the cannon 
of the Eevolutionists. It is a fearful time when God gives 
up a nation to be punished by itself. In such a time every 
man is a tyrant or a victim. The power to act and the power 
to suffer are at their height ; and men full of crimes, like the 
hounds of hell, are let loose. No prey is spared ; they run it 
down to the death. 

The soldiery, partaking the spirit of the time, were reck- 
less, savage. They pressed their horses back on the mob, 
and struck them with their swords. Sometimes these acts of 
authority were answered by screams and yells among those 
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who were thrust forward by the pressure of the crowd behind, 
and could not help themselves in following the movement of 
the living mass. 

At length the melancholy procession came in sight of the 
public square where stood the guillotine. A strong guard, as 
usual, surrounded the barricaded space that contained the 
fatal engine. There it stood, tall and erect, ready to do its 
cruel office, in the very heart of a city which might thus be 
said to devour her own children. 

The scaffold and the block, such as we read of in English 
history, present a spectacle that has been dignified by its 
associations with the high rank and dignity of the sufferers, 
many of them holy in their lives, most brave and exemplary 
in their end. We associate, therefore, with such a means of 
death, our recollections of the great and the good. But in 
that inflicted by the guillotine (though swift in its stroke) 
there is something which shocks without exalting the feel- 
ings : the very sight of it is frightful. Its cons^ction re- 
minds the spectator of the low and loathed apparatus of the 
gallows, wmlst the basket to catch the gory head superadds 
disgust to terror ; and thus, therefore, does iJie guillotine pre- 
serve the horror of the block, yet the ignominy attached to the 
common gibbet is neither softened nor removed. 

In the open square, where stood this engine of destruction, 
the universal movement, the murmur of ten thousand voices, 
the heads turned all in one direction, and the intense feeling 
of curiosity which now prevailed, all proclaimed that the fatal 
cortege appeared dose in sight — it was coming down the ereat 
street — ^in a few minutes it would enter the open space. After 
a while there was silence ; for as the solemn anthem chanted 
by the nuns rose on the air, and became more and more dis- 
tmct as they approached the cruel spot, there was something 
in the sweetness and serenity of these divine strains, coming 
from such lips, which called forth a sense of awe. It came 
over the spirits of many who were present; and even the 
unhallowed vociferations of the crowd gradually sunk into 
silence, as the last strains were offered up to God by those 
with whom time was about to close for ever. 

Strange, that so many then present (who owned no religion, 
who had defied God himself, and held with the opinion that 
death was an eternal sleep) should now remain so long quiet, 
feel so deep an interest for the helpless inmates of a religious 

TJ 
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house, who were going to the sca^old wearing the very habits 
in which they had devoted themselves to the service of their 
Maker. But there is something in the sight of cheerful un- 
resisting suffering which imposes a portion of its own serenity, 
even on those who have brought upon them their sufferings. 
The meek are not always spared the inflictions of tyranny, 
but they are frequently spared the contumely of bitter words, 
whilst the brave and the firm are always secured from con- 
tempt — their very murderers respect them. 

The crowd which had accompanied the procession from the 
castle now came on like the rush of a steady and overwhelming 
stream. Nothing stood before it. The wooden barrier erected 
facing the front of the guillotine was beat down in a minute, 
the stakes that gave it strength were snapped like twigs ; and 
so great was the rush to get near the frightful machine, which 
was about to pass so many human creatures to another world, 
that many were thrown down, trampled upon, and crushed 
imder foot ; whilst the screams of the women were shrill and 
piercing. At length, by the strenuous efforts of the Blues, 
assisted by their plunging horses in beating back the mob, 
order was sufficiently restored to leave space for the carts and 
tumbrels to come forward, and deliver up their burdens at the 
foot of the fatal scafEold. 

Madame de Clairval and Philippe were permitted to take 
the lead : their rank, even where equality was all in all, being 
80 far acknowledged as to permit them to be spared the sight 
of seeing so many friends and fellow- victims butchered before 
their eyes, ere it should be their turn to suffer. Madame and 
her son moimted the scaffold together with great composure. 
They said very little to each otber ; but their arms, at their 
own request, being imbound, a favour not granted to all, 
they knelt down, and prayed together for some minutes with 
great energy, but in a low and stifled voice. They seemed 
perfectly calm and resigned to their fate. They arose and 
embraced. Something they said to the executioner was in so 
low a voice it was not heard by any but himself. It was 
supposed to be a request from Madame de dairval to spare 
her the pang of seeing the death of her son : she wished to 
die first. 

Once more did Philippe fervently clasp her to his bosom : 
he then let her go, turned his back on the fatal block, and 
made a sign to the priests and nuns who were yet in the carts 
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l)elow the scaffold. They seemed to tLnderstand the signal, as 
they immediately commenced, in fervent accents, a prayer for 
a departing soul. It was the last act of their charify, at such 
a moment, to pray for another instead of for themselves. The 
xmhappy son would not so much as look up, for fear of seeing 
what was goin^ on. He was at length told it was his turn to 
«lie. He had been observed to start and shrink as the axe 
rolled down on the victim, but he betrayed no other sign of 
emotion, and preserved a silence that was unbroken. 

When informed he must go forward to meet death, he 
would not open his eyes ; so much did he appear to dread the 
eight of one drop of his mother's blood : but he held out his 
hand to the executioner, and said, ''Lead me to the spot 
where I must kneel down; for I will never more see the light 
of heaven till I see it* where it does not look upon such a 
world as this. Lead me. I am ready: I would not live 
another hour." He was led forward. "Now, my mother," 
he said, ''now I come. May Qod receive our souls, and 
pardon mine its many sins ! " He was dead in another 
minute. 

But we will not follow this scene of misery and terror. The 
poor old abbess and her helpless nuns, the good priest, several 
other persons of more or less note, and the two philosophers, 
each and all took their place upon the scaffold ; and all died 
in a manner characteristic of the mode of thinking and the 
habits of their lives. The multitude evinced the interest they 
felt for the nuns, by a pause of silence that was almost 
breathless, as one by one they met their fate ; and the groy 
hairs of the abbess no longer excited mockery, as she pcurted 
the few remaining to bare her neck for the block, saying, as 
she did so, " she took her death willingly, seeing how few 
years could remain to her in this world ; and of those few the 
work of this day would spare her the labour and the sorrow." 
t^he died repeating the song of Simeon. 

But when the two philosophers appeared on the scaffold, 
pale with fear and rage, the most horrid hootings, execra- 
tions, and groans, arose on every side. These victims had 
been most falsely accused, by some envious spirits of their 
own Jacobin dub, as Qironoists. They had, consequently, 
become impopular with the Jacobins, from whose crew they 
were looked upon as deserters. Hence the execrations which 
accompanied l^eir fall. 
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The philosophers deserved no pity ; but to see human 
beings about to plunge into eternity by an instantaneous and 
violent death, and to find a crowd of lieir fellow men — who, 
though it may be by a less swift passage^ are yet, nevertheless, 
themselves on the same road — ^prepared to greet their de- 
parture with brutal yells of savage joy, has in it something^ 
that curdles the blood: it is like the exultation of the 
accursed spirits who have their abode in that dark' and dreary 
region where 

** Hope shall never come, that comes to all.'* 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

Ah, damsel ! £ayoured as thou art of heaven, 
Let not thy soul beneath its sorrow sink 
Despondent. Heaven by sorrow disciplines 
The froward heart, and chastens whom it loves. 
Therefore, companion of thy way of life. 
Shall sorrow wean thee from this faithless world, 
Where happiness provokes the traveller's chase, 
And, like the midnight meteor of the marsh. 
Allures his long and perilous pursuit, 
Then leaves him dark and comfortless. Oh, maid ! 
Fix thou thine eyes upon that heavenly dawn 
Beyond the night of life. — Southet. 

TnEBE is in Britanny a scene of such peculiar interest that 
in its character it is perhaps unrivalled in Europe. It lies 
not far distant from the sea-shore, about three leagues from 
Auray, and presents to the curious observer an unequalled 
monument of Celtic antiquity. This work, rude even as the 
people of whom it is a memorial, bears the name of Gamac, 
— ^in the Breton tongue signifying a £eld Of flesh. It has 
survived all memory of its founders or its history: it is 
wrapped in that oblivion which has swallowed up so much of 
what we would desire to retrieve and to explore. 

Camac consists of eleven rows of imwrought stones, from 
ten to fifteen feet in height, set up on end in the earth, 
without any pieces crossing them at the top. By the latest 
examination, Mr. Deane (mat learned writer on the super- 
stitions of the Celts) found that Camac, of a serpent form, 
had, in its original con6tr.uction; extended above l^ee miles, 
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following throughout its whole extent the undulations of the 
ground. Bj some it is thought to have been a temple, by 
others a cemetery, and by many the memorial of a battle-field. 
With the peasantry of Bretagne it has a superstitious interest; 
for here many of mem resort to pray to St. Cornelius if their 
cattle are diseased. 

It was not long after the melancholy events it has been our 
task to record in the last chapter, that one night the broad 
autunm moonlight, scarcely intercepted by a pcussing cloud, 
lit up with its cold and silvery beams this monument of Celtic 
times. The boidders of whidi it was composed, seen at such 
an hour and imder such an aspect, might seem to the eye of 
fancy as so many gigantic warriors of ancient times, who, 
like the inhabitants of the Arabian city, had been suddenly 
transformed into stone. Indeed, such a tradition was current 
in the country. 

It was under one of the tallest of these masses, where the 
long shadow that it cast upon the ground prevented any one 
standing beneath being immediately distmguished through 
the mist of night, that there moved softly and silently, with 
folded arms and depressed head, one who, even in the midst 
of such a solitary and desolate spot seemed to fear observation. 
Now and then he ventured a step or two beyond the shadow, 
and emerged into the full light of the moon, and turned an 
anxious countenance, to which her cold rays gave the hues of 
death, towards the sea, — that sea, now one i^eet of silver in 
brightness, that came rolling on, shaking the shores at every 
rush, and bearing on its waves a light armed vessel, from 
whidi a boat had just been sent out — a boat that moved 
rapidly towards the land. It looked like a black speck upon 
the waters. Only two persons were in her to guide her course. 

There was in the place, and the hour, and the anxiety with 
which the figure among the stones watched the boat, something 
peculiar : whatever his purpose, it was not one of comnion 
interest. For some time ne continued to observe the vessel, or 
to strain his eyes in the direction of the road towards Auray. 
At length there appeared gliding among the stones, keeping 
as mudi as possible within their shadow, two female forms, 
one taller than the other : seen by the moonlight they looked 
perfectly white. They came on with so much caution, that it 
seem^ as if they feared the slight rustling their feet made 
among the long dry grass might betray them to an enemy. 
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At length they advanced towards a heap of stones — a caim 
that formed the grave of some Celtic chief. It was piled 
high and wide ; and stood a few paces beyond the first line 
of granite facing the shore. 

It was here, as soon as he heard the sounds of advancing^ 
footsteps, that the watcher of the boat had taken his seat, in 
a line directly opposite to the little spire of the old church of 
Camac, which stands in the village of that name, ahnost closo 
to the beach. That was the appointed spot. The female 
figures which had glided thus cautiously along gradually 
di^w near ; and the taUer, advancing towards the caim, said,, 
in a low voice, ** We are come — ^this is the spot and the hour. 
Are you a friend ? " 

** Always to you, my child," replied the Curd of Josselin^ 
for it was he who was sitting on the caim. He immediately 
rose up, and making the sign of the cross upon his bosom, 
said, ^'May heaven bless you both! Sophie, I see, is with 
you. Is she prepared to be the companion of your flight ? " 

''She is," said Annette; for it was Annette who spoke. 
''I have obeyed your instructions with the utmost caution. 
But you know not what difficulties have beset our path in our 
way from Nantes to this most desolate spot. It was some 
days before your messenger foimd the opportunity to put 
your answer to my letter into my hands. Heaven be praised I 
I received it ere it was too late to obey your directions. 
Sophie and I then dressed ourselves like peasant girls ; and 
have made our way on foot, living almost entirely on charity, 
^7 hegging a handful of chestnuts, a piece of bread, or a 
draught of milk, at the cottages on our road. We were con> 
sidered to be fugitive royalists ; and so we passed on tolerably 
well, escaped the Blues, and thus, by God's blessing, have we- 
been enabled to meet you on this night." 

** My directions will, I trust, with the continued blessing of 
heaven, put you out of all danger, though not free from all 
distress, witton a few hours. Do you see where lies yonder 
vessel?" 

** What, beyond the boat shining with the light of the^ 
moon ? " 

**The moon is at the full to-night," said the Cur6: "its 
light is your safety. Yonder vessel, which is not so small as- 
it seems from this spot, is a fishing-bark. The master who 
owns it is one I have known from a child, an honest and 
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brave-heaxted youth, who will do as I direct him under all 
circumstances, and be as faithful to you as he has ever been 
to me. He is a Breton, bom on my father's land ; and is as 
much bound to me by duty as by affection. It is to his hands 
that I must now commit Sophie and yourself. You will pass 
oyer to Jersey : this letter will secure you a friend and a wel- 
come when you arrive in that island. It is addressed to my 
eldest sister, who resides in Jersey. She wiQ find the means 
of facilitating your passage to England. Once safe under the 
care of my sister, you w3l have nothing more to fear. She 
will do aU that remains to be done for you — ^to soften the pain 
of your exile, and to procure for you friends and the means 
of support in a foreign land." 

<< And wiQ not you go with us, dear father ? " said Annette. 
" WiU not you be the companion of our flight ? What will 
become of you ? Should you remain here, you wiQ fall into 
the hands of the enemy, who will murder you as they have 
done my beloved benefactress and her imhappy son. Let me 
conjure you to go with us." 

'* I cannot," said the Cure ; " I cannot fly. Alas ! my child, 
you have been a wanderer, shunning the habitations of men, 
and fearing to speak even with those who relieved your wants : 
you know not what has chanced to our betrayed and sinking 
cause. La Oharette is a prisoner waiting deatii. In the hope 
to effect his deliverance I remain here. There are others 
joined with me, equally determined to succeed or to perish in 
the attempt. Farewell, my children — one solemn last fare- 
well ! Should we succeed, should all go right, I may join 
you in your exile: if not, think sometunes of the poor old 
Cur6 of Josselin, whose prayers and whose blessings go with 
you, wander where you may. Farewell ! " 

So saying he embraced Annette and Sophie with much 
affection. They could scarcely reply to him for their tears. 
In a few broken accents they bade him a last adieu. He led 
them towards the beach, saw them safe into the boat, waved 
his hand as it made towards the vessel ; and not till her white 
sail, that gleamed in the moonlight, was lost in the distance, 
did the good cur6 cease to gaze upon that silvered sea, and to 
send after the light bark a thousand hopes and prayers for the 
safely of those, so innocent and so beloved, that she bore away 
from such unhappy shores. 

Above twenty years had elapsed — ^had brought with them 
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all their yicissitades of joy and sorrow, of weal and woe, and 
wondrous change to the realm of France; a Bourbon was 
again seated on the throne of that harassed country; the 
blessings of peace once more began to spread themselves 
around ; the horrors of the French Bevolution had become 
matter of history and tradition; the curious flocked to see 
what might yet be left after the havoc made during the fever 
of its progress among ancient towns and abbeys. Travellers 
and idlers of all sorts and degrees were wandering, spending 
their time and their good English coin in gazing around them 
throughout France. Things, I say, were thus going forward 
in that country when, one evening towards the end of autumn, 
at the period just named, a cabriolet, with the usual accom- 
paniments of a pair of jaded horses, a postillion, in his short 
blue jacket, jack-boots, and cracking and clanging whip, 
rattled up the streets of Josselin, disturbing the seldom diEk 
turbed quiescence of its few poor inhabitants ; causing the 
good people, both old and yoimg, to run out of their doors to 
stare, the dogs to bark, and the public at large to wonder at 
a thing so unusual. 

In the interval the voiture rolled and rattled on, and made 
no pause in its career, till it stopped before the door of an old 
house which, from time immemorial, had been inhabited by 
the priest, whoever he might be, that had the cure of souls in 
Josselin. During the revolution the house had been seized 
upon by one of the republican officials : it had, therefore, been 
spared demolition, and had now once more returned to its 
legitimate purpose — ^that of affording a home, and no mean 
one, to a reverend son of the Church of Home. 

The cabriolet stopped ; and a solitary traveller of the fair 
sex alighted at the door of the cure's house. The cure was 
an old man, so aged that twenty years before he would have 
been called old ; yet his person was upright, imbent by years, 
and his countenance hale and ruddy. A few thin locks, white 
as snow, and shining as silver, gave a venerable air to his 
head ; and his eye, large and blue, was as little dimmed by 
years, as if he had numbered but forty instead of fourscore. 
He was, indeed, a man upon whom time had lightly laid his 
hand. He was dressed in a long black cassock, his waist 
boimd round by a leathern girdle, from which depended a 
rosary; his white hairs were covered, at the crown of his 
head, by a small black velvet cap. 
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He sat musing in an elbow cliair, in a room rendered pecu- 
Karly daxk and dismal by the blackness of its oak panelling, 
and by the antique furniture with which it was surrotinded on 
every side. A few pictures of saints, and of old-fashioned 
people in old-fashioned hoods or wigs, decorated the walls. 
A small crucifix was seen in a niche between the windows. 
There were deep window seats, and a floor waxed aUd rubbed 
so bright that it shone like glass, and was dangerous if by 
chance the foot ventured beyond the line of matting intended 
for walking upon. All showed the extreme care and atten- 
tion with which the whole apartment was preserved in its 
primitive state. A fire, composed of logs of wood collected 
irom the neighbouring forest, was burning high and blazing 
brightly : it gave an air of comfort and cheerfulness to the^ 
room, without which the gloom must have been absolute and 
incilrable. 

The good cure sat musing, contemplating the fire with his 
eye, but far other objects occupied his mind, when his old, very 
old housekeeper entered, and annoimced to him the arrival 
of a strange lady from Paris. As she spoke, Victoire's head 
shook as well as her hands, that she was wont to lay, when 
talking, on the bimch of keys which, indicative of her of&ce 
in the household, she exhibited depending from her apron- 
string, on the right side, whilst her beads balanced it on the 
left, iiius displaying the twofold interests that divided the 
life of Victoire herself in the daily labours of this world — 
the care of her master's house on earth, and of her own spirit- 
ual mansion in heaven. In her youth, Yictoire had been a 
coquette ; she was now a devotee. Both characters had ori- 
fi^nated in an extraordinary sensibiKty to the feelings of love ; 
for love without fear had been the ruling sentiment of her 
early and earthly affections : it was now that of her religion. 
Nor do we mean any irreverence to her memory by saying 
this, since her singleness of heart, like that of her state, was 
unquestionable. She was faithful, true, an^ prudent, in all 
her connexions and relations with society ; and for her master 
— she would have died for him, like a martyr, at the stake ! 

As the lady entered the room, the good cure rose from his 
chair, and with that gentle courtesy which is peculiarly im- 
pressive in the old, welcomed the stranger, and begged her to 
take a seat, without the least embarrassing her, by appearing 
to be embarrassed himself by so unexpected an arriv^. 
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But what was his surprise, when, instead of foUowing the 
indications of his hand, that she should seat herself, she came- 
up to him with a manner that set all ceremony at naught, and 
either prompted by the warmth of her recollections, or war- 
raijited to indulge her own ardent feelings by the sight of his 
silvered locks, and the years that had made them sacred, she 
rushed up to him, threw her arms about his neck, and abso- 
lutely sobbed out the words, as her head rested on his bosom, 
*' Oh, Monsieur Cure ! do you not remember me ?" 

The good cure, surprised and even startled by the unex- 
2)ectedness of the embrace, gently withdrew himself from her 
grasp, stepped back, reached his hand to the mantelpiece, on. 
which stood a couple of candles in brass candlesticks, and 
taking down one of them, put it on the table, in a more 
favourable position for throwing a light on the lady. 

He gazed but for an instant, when, in spite of the bloom of 
youth having faded from the dieek, in spite of the grey hairs 
that had begun to mingle with the brown of curls once so 
bright, in spite even of the lines which years and care had 
left on a face once so lovely, the cure recognised Annette ; 
and with an exclamation, almost a cry of gladness, he wel> 
comed her in his turn by pressing her fervently to his bosom, 
saying, as he did so, '^ God be praised for this hour I How 
came you here ? How did you know I was alive, and once 
more, in my old age, restored to my cure at Josselin ? Tell 
me ; for the joy of this hour is almost too much for the weak 
and worn frame of one so old as I am." 

We wiU spare the reader all those details and explanations 
that were given and received by these friends, on the pre- 
sent occasion of so much joy to both. We wiU give but the 
substance. 

Annette, by the assistance of the sister of her venerable 
friend, had passed over into England from Jersey, accom- 
panied by Sophie, and two or Ihree other emigrants. In 
England she had obtained, after many vicissitudes, the situa- 
tion of preceptress to the diildren of a nobleman. Sophie was 
also similarly situated, though in a family of less elevated 
rank ; but Sophie had soon after married an Italian gentle- 
man, with whom she became acquainted in London, and 
since the peace she had gone with lum to Florence. For her- 
self, though she had more than one opportunity of marrying 
respectably, she preferred remaining single : she had never 
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entirely overcome the injury done to her affections by the 
conduct of Philippe in her early youth. She remained in the 
f anuly of the English nobleman for many years, till her pupils 
married, when tibieir father, as an acknowledgment of her 
long services, settled on her an annuity for life. Thus pro- 
vided for, and once more free, Annette had passed over seas 
to her native land, just after the restoration of the Bourbons 
to the throne. At Paris she met with a mutual old friend, 
from whom she learnt that the good cure,, though he had 
failed in his attempt to rescue the brave La Charette from a 
cruel death, had nevertheless escaped sharing the fate of that 
gallant but tmfortunate leader. He had fled into Switzer- 
land, where he had lived many years in obscurity ; and on 
the restoration of the Bourbons, had once more reappeared, 
and had the good fortune to be reinstated in his old cure of 
Josselin. 

These explanations occupied so much time that the night was 
far advanced ere Annette and the cure considered how it had 
waned. But, ere she retired to rest, it was arranged between 
them that, on the next day, they were to indulge themselves 
in what Annette so earnestly desired — a ramble amongst the 
neglected and deserted walls of the old chateau. She was up 
withr the lark, and ready for her visit to the scenes of her 
childhood, of her youth, of her long-remembered joys and 
sorrows. The cure, however, could not find leisure to go with 
her till the evening. 

It would be difficult to describe the state of feeling with 
which Annette that evening revisited the old chateau. She 
had left it a young and beautiful woman, flying from danger 
with her friends, and doubting to-day what might be the fate 
of to-morrow. She returned to it no longer young, no longer 
beautiful, with years enough over her head to have learned 
how to estimate all that might yet remain to her on earth, and 
that the only true value of time is the use that is made of it in 
our moral and religious obligations to our God and to our- 
selves. The friends who had accompanied her flight from 
that old castle, when she had last passed its doors, were all 
dead and gone, except the good cure and his poor housekeeper. 
The doubt and dread with which she fled away was changed 
into that comfort always to be found in the certainty of our 
condition, even when it is poor and lowly. Like most persons 
who have experienced the vicissitudes of this world, ^e had 
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both gained and lost by their changes. She had now the peace 
and security of independence ; but the friends she had loved, 
and with whom to share it would have given joy to her heart, 
were no more to be found. 

Annette leaned on the good cure's arm as she walked to 
the outer court before the castle. She stood on the draw- 
bridge. It was from this spot that a full view of its once 
statdy front presented itself to the spectator; but the sight 
was now so dismal that Annette made an exclamation of 
surprise. 

From her youngest days she could remember some of the 
towers were ruinous: but now they were but the ruin of 
ruins ; two or three of them were nearly level with the ground. 
The habitable part of the building, once the scene of that 
domestic enjoyment she could never cease to regret, was now 
uninhabitable, falling more and more into decay every hour ; 
and from the injuries done to the roof, the blue sky peeped in, 
where she could remember the curious carved oak ceiling, 
and the tapestry that had seen even the chivalrous assemblage 
of De Qisson and his knights. 

" Alas ! " said Annette, " is this JosseHn Castle ? What has 
happened here." 

**Some of the Prussians were here confined as prisoners 
of war," said the cure; *'on their liberation they became 
riotous : they celebrated that event by dilapidating and setting 
£re to the old chateau. It is a wonder it was not totally 
burnt down before the flames could be stopt in their progress. 
But as the building was entirely abandoned, and, after this 
event, never repaired, the weather soon completed its ruin. 
In a few years more nothing wiLL be left but &a^nents of its 
bare walls, and the rocks on which it stands. Will you now 
turn back, or wiU you go further ? " 

Annette coidd not resist the desire she felt to revisit the 
interior; at least, such parts of it as were yet capable of 
access ; but she would not impose on the poor old cure the 
trouble of making his way among fragments of stones, long 
grass, and rubbish. She left him, titierefore, in the inner 
court, and went forward alone. The ivy-grown and moulder- 
ing ruins had an interest for her, even in their decay, which 
not the noblest palace could have called forth in all the pleni- 
tude of its power. 

She entered the great hall. The echoes of her feet in its 
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emptiness, in its desolation, made her start. She fancied she 
heard something stir within. She listened — she thought how 
often she had listened when a child to similar soimdis. Her 
feelings then, in the midst of her expectations, were not imal- 
lied to fear. For in childhood or in youth, when the fancy 
rules more than the reason, even the dxmest become susceptible 
to that feeling which is allied to fear, which connects itself 
with the mysterious and the marvellous ; and in a large old 
building, amidst the yastness of halls, and the hollow sounds 
of echoing towers and walls, the mind expects to meet (and 
is almost disappointed if it fails to do so) with that which 
differs from the usual circumstances of ordinary life. 

She passed forward to the interior. Her approach startled 
the birds that had built within many a niche or comer of the 
ornamented cornice ; for the roof had here in part fallen in 
that would have kept them out. The association of her feel- 
ings, ardent as they were, ^th everything around her, became 
vivid ; her recollections, her emotions, deep and intense ; and 
she ran about from room to room, and wept like a child, and 
was wHd, ahnost hysterical, in the agitation of her spirits. 
Objects which interest us the most deeply in childhood, even 
inanimate things, retain a power over us in after times, though 
it may slumber for years, which if once called up by droum- 
stances, will come back upon us with the strength and vigour 
of our original impressions, and not according to those we are- 
oapable of entertaining in years of a much later period. 

She passed on to the foot of the tower that had contained 
her own little chamber. The steps were broken : she did not 
venture to ascend them ; but she paused at the foot and looked 
up. The owls had now built their nest, and hooted, and made 
their strange noises, so like human sounds, in that turret which 
had once been her own ; where she would fly to brood over her 
youthful feelings and affections. It was there that in silence she 
would commune with her God and with herself ; it was there, 
unpitied and xmseen, she would indulge the deepest feelings of 
her heart ; it was there she would feed upon the thoughts, the 
cherished thoughts of Philippe, iwhilst he was to her as the 
''day star" of her hopes, the idol of her fancy, the one idea 
of her mind. 

But the severest trial she had on this day to experience was- 
reserved for her in her visit to the chamber of Madame de 
Clairval. By some strange accident it had escaped better than 
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any other portion of the buildings. The fire had not reached 
it. The roof had not been so injured as to fall in and expose 
it naked to the assaults of the weather. True, it was damp 
and gradually decaying ; but a portion of the antique tapestry 
yet hung from thej^walls. There was an old chair or two in 
the room. Even some of the small panes remained unbroken 
in the tail and shafted windows ; and the arms and quarterings 
of the Duchess Anne yet glowed in all their heraldic blazonry 
in the upper portions of the glass, and sent a stream of 
coloured and variegated light into the old chamber, to settle 
upon fragments of mouldering furniture and deca3ring walls. 

It was in this chamber Annette had last seen Philippe and 
Madame de Clairval together, in that most painful visit which 
he made to Josselin during his mother's illness, when she had 
discovered the secret of her son's and of Annette's affections. 
How vividly did that scene now rush before her fancy. She 
was in the chamber : it was now a ruin. Madame de Clairval 
and her son were both, long since, dead. But imagination, 
that wondrous power, which transports our minds where our 
bodies can never come, which passes over land and sea, and 
makes the dead alive again — imagination brought once more 
all before her ; — the picture was perfect. 

She saw Madame de Clairval seated in the very same chair, 
which by some chance still remained in its old place, where 
Madame had occupied it on that memorable evening. Annette 
saw her pale from illness, but, with energetic looks, admonish- 
ing herself and her son to fly the temptation of a hox>ele8s 
affection. She saw, too, that son, in whose countenance the 
inward struggles of love, pride, disappointment, and ambition, 
had produced an expression of passion so intense, of suffering 
so immitigable, it was never to be forgotten. She saw, also, 
herself, with her face of youth and blushes, and recollected 
with what mingled emotions of fear and shame she bent her 
head, as she knelt at the feet of Madame de Clairval, and 
suffered her luxuriant hair to droop over her forehead and her 
eheeks, in order to veil from observation the countenance 
which she knew but too well spoke aU that was within her 
heart. And amidst the recollections of a scene so distressing, 
that it could not, even at this distant period, be recalled without 
a sense of paiu, the form and words of Madame de Clairval 
appeared to her like those of a guardian spirit who had inter- 
posed to save her from destruction. Her heart swelled with 
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gratitude at the recollection. But long to dwell on reminis- 
oences like these would be too sad. Annette felt it would be so. 
She dried her tears, sighed as she took a last look at the 
old chamber, and, leaving the building, walked down to the 
terrace of the Duchess Anne. There stood the good cure 
expecting her. 

The terrace, like all else about the castle, was a ruin — ^the 
stones and steps moss-grown, broken, and misplaced. The 
plants that yet remained, grown wild, were nearly over-topped 
with brambles, nettles, and weeds. Here and tibiere a shrub 
appeared amidst the desolation, or a rose-tree still reared its 
liead and shewed its beautiful flowers in due season, amid the 
weeds and the neglect by which it was surroimded on every 
-side ; like solitary worth in the person of an individual who 
may sometimes be found to linger in a town or neighbourhood, 
where all else have run wild with folly and corruption. 

The sun was setting with peculiar beauty behind the stupen- 
dous walls of Josselm Castle. The rocks on which it stood 
were already becoming of one uniform tint ; there was a rich 
glow of light in the sky, that imparted itself to the landscape, 
and lit up the summits of the towers with imcommon splen- 
dour, whilst many of the architectural ornaments came out 
distinctly under its radiance; and the windows that still 
retained their glass seemed to be on fire with the glow. The 
air was warm, still, and silent, — ^not a leaf stirred, nor a 
breeze murmured ; ihe birds had slunk to their covert : only 
the owls and bats, with which the ivy and the ruins were filled, 
were audible and visible. The hooting of one of the former 
now and then broke the profound silence of the place ; and 
the bats flitted past with that eagerness of motion which 
makes them seem to shun the very twilight that invites them 
forth. The river that ran past the base of Josselin Castle was 
perfectly smooth, like a sheet of glass, reflecting the landscape 
and the sky, which appeared a& if sleeping within the depths 
of its waters. The rest of the scene, more especially the dis* 
tance, partook of that indefinable character which, at the 
evening hour, adds the charm of mystery to the works of 
nature, and leaves the mind to imagine in the detail the beauiy 
of hill and vale, and rock and glade. 

Annette gazed on this scene with feelings of melancholy 
interest ; all she had lately witnessed was calculated to call up 
in her mind emotions of the tenderest and deepest nature. 
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Seeing, amidst a bed of brambles and weeds, that her once 
favourite rose-bush still survived, though thin and straggling 
in its branches and its flowers, she plucked a rose, pressed it 
to her Hps, and placed it in her bosom, saying as she did so, 
^'Alas! to think that even this rose-bush should remain to 
remind me of the past, when those once so dear are for ever 
gone. Their fate was so cruel that my heart bleeds afresh 
for the friends it has long mourned." 

"Forbear, my child," said the good cure, "forbear to 
scan too closely the ways of an Almighty providence. Kest 
assured that the word of GK>d wiU never fail. He has said 
that justice shall be dispensed to all, — dispensed at the last, — 
that those who suffer here wrongfully for His sakeshallbe amply 
rewarded hereafter ; and all those inequalities of fortune shall 
be made equal; to the good man praise, honour, reward; to the 
bad, hailstones and coals of fire. "Weep not, tilien, their tem- 
poral lot, their last scene of suffering and of death ; for if they 
live with Him, who is the life and the light, as I doubt not 
they do, it is no death, no loss, but exceeding gain, to your 
departed friends. Bather than weep for them, be thankful for 
yourself. Think by what wondrous passages of God's provi- 
dence you have been brought with a marveUous and sustaining 
hand tiirough all the perils of innumerable trials of the heart, 
to receive those blessings which are now your own. Think of 
this, my dearest Annette, and when you would regret the past, 
pause not upon its ills, but its manifold blessings, and learn 
to be thankful." 



THE END. 
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JARRY {GENERAL)— 

OUTPOST DUTY. Translated, with TREATISES ON 

MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE AND ON ROAD-MAKING. By Major- 
Gen. W. C. E. Napier. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

JEANS {W. T.)— 

CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL. Memoirs of 

Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir *}, Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and other 
Inventors. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

JOHNSON {DR. SAMUEL)— 

LIFE AND CONVERSATIONS. By A. Main. Crown 

Svo, xos. 6d. 
JONES {CAPTAIN DOUGLAS), R.A,—, 

NOTES ON MILITARY LAW. Crown Svo, 4s. 

lONES COLLECTION (HANDBOOK OF THE) IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Illustrated. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 

KEMPIS (THOMAS A)— 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four Books. 

Beautifully Illustrated Edition. Demy Svo, x6s. 
KENT (CHARLES)— 

HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS MASTERY OF THE TERRIBLE 
AND PICTURESQUE. Portrait. Crown 8to. 6s, 

KLACZKO (M, JULIAN)-- 

TWO CHANCELLORS : PRINCE GORTCHAKOF and 

PRINCE BISMARCK. Translated by Mrs. Tait. New and cheaper Edition, 6s. 
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LACORDAIRE'S CONFERENCES. JESUS CHRIST, GOD, 

AND GOD AND MAN. New Edition in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. ' 

LAVELEYE (EMILE DE)^ 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Translated by W. Pollard, B.A., St. John's CollegCi Oxford. Crown 8vo, 66. 
LEFEVRE {ANDRi)— 

PHILOSOPHY, Historical and Critical. Translated, with 

an Introduction, by A, W. Kbanb, B.A. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LETOURNEAU (DR. CHARLES)— 

SOCIOLOGY. Based upon Ethnology. Translated by 

Henry M. TrolLopb. Large crown 8vo, xos. 

BIOLOGY. Translated by William MacCall. With Illus- 

trations. Large crown Bvo, 6s. 
LILLY (IV. S.)— 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

One vol. demy Svo. [/» /A« Prett, 

LOW (C. R.)— 

SOLDIERS OF THE VTCTORIAN AGE. 2 vols. Demy 

8vO, ;^I XOS. 

LUCAS (CAPTAIN)— 

THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIER. 

Demy 8vo, x6s. 

CAMP LIFE AND SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. zas. 
LYTTON (ROBERT, EARL)— 

POETICAL works- 
fables IN SONG. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo^ las. 
THE WANDERER. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
POEMS, HISTORICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC. Fcap. 6a.. 

MACE WEN (CONSTANCE)— 

ROUGH DIAMONDS : OR, SEIETCHES FROM REAL 

LIFE. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
MALLET (DR. J. W.)— 

COTTON : THE CHEMICAL, &c, CONDITIONS OF 

ITS SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MALLET (ROBERT)— 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

as applied to the Manufacture of Iron. By L. L. De Koninck and £. Dibtz. 
Edited, with notes, by Robert Mallet. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

GREAT NEAPOLITAN EARTHQUAKE OF 1857. 

First Principles of Observational Seismology, as developed in the Report to the 
Royal Society of London. Maps and jiumerous lUusttations. 2 vols. Koyal Svo, 
cloth, £3 3s, 

MAS/CELL ( WILLIAM)— 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE IVORIES, ANCIENT AND 

MEDIiEVAL, in the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, with a Pngfaoe. 
With numerous Photographs and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, jQz zs. 

IVORIES : ANCIENT AND MEDI.^VAL. Widi nume- 

rous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COL- 
LECTIONS. With lUnstations. Large ccoam Svo, doth, as. 6d. 

McCOAN (J. CARULE)— 

OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. Turkey in Ascl; Its 

Geography, Races, Rbsoubob, akd. Gothrnmbht. With M^i. a vols. 
liStfse crown Svo, £x 4*. 
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MEREDITH {GEORGE)^ 

MODERN LOVE AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH 

ROADSIDE, WITH POEMS AND BALLADS. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 
MERIVALE [HERMAN CHARLES)— 

BINKO'S BLUES. A Tale for Children of all Growths. 

Illustrated by Edgar Gibbrnb. Small crown Svo. [In tJu Prtss^ 

THE WHITE PILGRIM, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
FAUCIT OF BALLIOL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MOLES WORTH ( W, NASSA U)— 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE YEAR 1830 

TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE. GLADSTONE MINISTRY, 1874. 3 ▼ols. 
Crown 8vo, xBs. 

ABRIDGED EDITION. Large crown, 7s. 6d- 

MORLEY {HENRY)— 

ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol. I. Part L THE CELTS 

AND ANGLO-SAXONS. With an Introductory Sketch of the Bour Periods of 
English Literature. Part II. FROM. THE CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 
(Making 2 vols.) Svo, doth, ^x as. 

VoL n. Part I. FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR. 

Svo, cloth, X2S. 

TABLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing 

90 Charts. Second Edition, with Index. Royal4to, cloth, 12s. 
In Three Parts. Parts I. and II., containinz Three Charts, each zs. 6d. 
Part III., containing 14 Charts, 7s. Part III. also kept in Sections, x, a, and 5. 
xs. 6d. each ; 3 and 4 together^ 3s. \'* The Charts sold separately. 

MBRLEY {JOHN)— 

LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. With Portrait Popular 

EkLition. 4to, sewed, xs. Bound in cloth, as. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 

COBDEN. Fourth Thousand, a vols. Demy Svo, ^x zas. 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPEDISTS. 2 vols. 

Demy Svo, ^\ 6s. 

NE^W UNIFORM KDITION. 
LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. With Portrait Large 

crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

VOLTAIRE. Large crown Zw^ 6s. 

ROUSSEAU. Large crown 8yo, 9s.. 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPiEDISTS. Large 

crown Svo, xas. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. Large crown 

Svo, 6s. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES., Second Series. UntJuPrw, 
ON COMPROMISE. New Edition. Large crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. Third 

Edition. Demy Svo, doth, 3s. 
MUNTZ (EUGENE), From the Frtnch cf— 

RAPHAEL: HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND TIMES. 

Edited by W: Armstrong. Illostxatedlinkk 155 Wood Engravings and. 41 Fall> 
pace Plates. Imperial Svo, 36s. 
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MURPHY (J. M.y-^ 

RAMBLES IN NORTH-WEST AMERICA, With 

Frontispiece and Map. 8vo, x66. 
MURRAY {ANDREW), F.L.S.— 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. Aptera. With nume- 

rous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NAPIER {MAJ.-GEN. W. C, E.)— 

TRANSLATION OF GEN. JARRY'S OUTPOST DUTY. 

With TREATISES ON MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE AND ON 
ROAD-MAKING. Third Edition. . Crown 8vo, 5s. 
NECKER {MADAME)— 

THE SALON OF MADAME NECKER. By Vicomte 

d'Haussonvillb. Translated by H. M. Trollope. a vols. Crown 8vo, z8s. 
NESBITT {ALEXANDER)— 

GLASS. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d. 

NEVINSON {HENR Y)— 

A SKETCH OF HERDER AND HIS TIMES. With 

a Portrait. Demy 8vo, X4S. 
NEWTON {E. TULLEY), F.G.S,— 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF 

A CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with ComparatiTe 
Description arranged in a Tabular form. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

NORMAN {C. B.), laU of the 90/A Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps— 

TONKIN ; or, FRANCE IN THE FAR EAST. Demy 

8vo, with Maps, 14s. 
OUVER {PROFESSOR), F.R.S., 6*f.— 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 

ORDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, PREPARED FOR THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. With 
Z09 Plates. Oblong 8vo, plain, x6s. ; coloured, £1 6s. 

PERROT {GEORGES) and CHIPIEZ {CHARLES)— 

CHALD^A AND ASSYRIA, A HISTORY OF ART IN. 

Translated by Walter Armstrong, B. A. Oxon. With 453 Illustrations. 8 vols. 
Demy Svo. Uniform with " Ancient Egyptian Art." 42s. 

ANCIENT EGYPT, A HISTORY OF ART IN. Trans- 

lated from the French by W. Armstrong. With over 600 Illustrations. 3 vds. 
Imperial 8vo, 43s. 
POLLEN {J. H)— 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 

WOODWORK IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an 
Introduction, and Illustrated with numerous Coloured Photographs and Woodcuts. 
Royal Svo, half-morocco, £r xs. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH'S WORK. With nume- 

rous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 

WOODWORK. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, cloth, as. 6d. 
POLLOK {LIEUT.-COLONEL)— 

SPORT IN BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, AND THE 

CASSYAH AND JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the HUly Dis- 
tricts of the Northern Division, Madras Presidency. With Illustrations and a 
Maps, a vols. Demy Svo, £x 48. 
POYNTER IE ^ \ R A — 

TEN LECTURES ON ART. Second Edition. Large 

crown Svo, os. 
PRAED {MRS. CAMPBELL)— 

AN AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. Cheap Edition. Crown 

Svo, 6s. 

NADINE. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 53. 

MOLOCH. Cheap Edition. {inthePftui 
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PRINSEP ( VAL\ A.P.A.-- 

IMPERIAL INDIA. Containing numerous Illustrations 

and Maps made daring^ a Tour to the Courts of the Principal Rajahs and Princes 
of India. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, £x zs. 

PUCJCETT{R. CAMPBELL), Ph,D„ Bonn University— 

SCIOGRAPHY ; or, Radial Projection of Shadows. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
RAMSDEN {LADY GWENDOLEN)— 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Illustrated. Containing 46 Illustra- 

tions from Original Drawings, and numerous other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 2x5; 
REDGRAVE [GILBERT)— 

PRE-CHRISTIAN ORNAMENTATION. Translated 

from the German and edited. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 

[/» the Press, 
RBDGRA VE (GILBER T R,)— 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

Addresses of Richard Redgrave, R.A. With Woodcuts. Large crown Bvo, cloth,. 
38. 6d. 

REDGRAVE [RICHARD)— 

MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. 24mo, 

cloth, 9d. 
REDGRA VE [SAMUEL)— 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE- His- 
torical COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With numerous Chromo-lithographs and 
other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, £x xs. 

REN AN [ERNEST)— 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH. Translated from 

the original French by C. B. Pitman, and revised by Madame Renan. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 

RIANO (JUAN P.)— 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. Illustrated. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
ROBINSON [JAMES P.)— 

BRITISH BEE FARMING. Its Profits and Pleasures. 

Large crown 8vo, 5s. 
ROBINSON [J. C.)— 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE . OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

AND PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. With 20 Engravings. Royat 
Bvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ROBSON [GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Ulus- 

trated by a Design for an Entrance Lodge and Gate. 15 Plates. Oblong folio, 
sewed, 8s. 

ROBSON [REV. J. H.), M.A., LLM.— 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 

Post 8vo, 66. 
ROCK (THE VERY REV. CANON), D,D.^ 

ON TEXTILE FABRICS. A Descriptive and Illustrated 

Catalogue of the Collection of Church Vestments, Dresses, Silk Stuffs, Needlework, 
and Tapestries in the South Kensington Museum. Royal 8vo, half-morocco^ 
£x lis. 6d. 

TEXTILE FABRICa With numerous Woodcuts. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
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ROLAND {ARTHUR)— 

FARMING FOR PLEASURE ANB PROFIT. Edited 

by William Ablbtt. 8 -vok. Lsrge crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
DAIRY-FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &c 
POULTRY- K££PING> 

TREE-PLANTING, FOR ORNAMENTATION OR PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE OF LAND, IRRIGATION, MANURES, &B. 
ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &c. 
MANAGEMENT OF GRASS IAN17S. 
MARKET GARDENING. 

RUSDEN (G. W,\ for many years Clerk of the Parliament in Victoria— 

A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. With a Coloured M^. 

3 Vols. Demy Bvo, 50s. 

A HISTORY OF NEW ZE^^LAND. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 

with Maps, 50s. 
SALVSBURY {PHIUP H. B.)— 

TWO MONTHS WITH TCHERNAIEFF IN SERVIA. 

Large crown 8vo, 9s. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON {MRS. )— 

ON SUMMER SEAS. Including the Mediterranean, .the 

iCgean, the Ionian, and the Euxine, and a vo3rage down the Danube. With a 
Map. Demy 8vo, i6s. 

OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. With a Map and lUustra- 

tions. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 145. 

OUR RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. With Map. 

Demy Bvo, zBs. 
SIMMON DS {T. L,)— 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their Preparation, Commercial 

Uses, and Value. With numerous Illustrations. Large crovm 8vo, 75. Gd. 
SMART {HA WLE Y)— 

SALVAGE. A Collection of Stories. Crown 8vo, los. 6d 
HARD LINES, i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH {MAJOR R. MURDOCK), R.E.— 

PERSIAN ART. Second Edition, with additionalinustra- 

tions. Large crown 8vo, as. 
ST, CLAIR {S.G.B.)— 

TWELVE YEARS' RESIDENCE IN BUIXiAJRIA 

Revised Edition. ' Crown 8vo, gs. 
STORY {W. W,)— 

ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions and 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, doth, zos. 6d. 

CASTLE ST. ANGELO. With Illustrations. Crown 

Bvo, los. 6d. 
SUTCLIFFE {JOHN)— 

THE SCULPTOR AND ART STUDENTS GUIDE 

to the Proportions of the Human Form, with Measurements in feet and inches of 
Full-Grown Figures of Both Sexes and of Various Ages. By Dr. G. Schadow, 
Member of the Academies, Stockholm, Dresden, Rome, &c. &c Translated by 
J. J. Wright. Plates reproduced by J. Sutclxffb. Oblong folio, 3x6. (id. 

TANNER {{PROFESSOR), PCS.— 

HOLT CASTLE ; or, Threefold Interest in Land Crom 

8vo, 4s. 6d. 

JACK'S EDUCATION; OR, HOW HE I-EARNT 

FARMING. SeooodEdkiaD. 'Ccown 8vo, 3s* 6d. 
TOPINARD {DR. PA UL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY. IVitTi a Preface by Professor Taul 

Broca. With numerot)8 lUustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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TRAILL [H. D.)— 

THE NEW LUCIAN. :Bfidnga:Series of Dialogue of the 

Dead. Demy Bro* xaa. 
TROLLOPE {ANTHONYy^ 

AYALA'S ANGEL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIFE OF CICERO. 2 vols. 8vo. £\ 4s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 

Edition, in 8 vols., large crown 8to, handsomely printed, each vol. r!f>ni-«i|^wTg 
Frontispiece. 6s. each. 



THE WARDEN and BAR- 
CHESTER TOWERS, a vols. 
DR. THORNE. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 



THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 

-LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 3 vols. 



TROLLOPE {MR. and MRS, THOMAS ADOLPHUS)— 

HOMES AND HAUNTS OF ITALIAN POETS. 2 vols. 

Crown Svo, zBs. 
UNIVERSAL— 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ART. 

Compiled for the use of the National Art Library, and the Schools of Art in the 
United Kingdom. In a vob. Crown 4to, half-morocco, £^ as. 

Supplemental Volume to Ditto. 

VERON {EUGENE)— 

ESTHETICS. Translated by W. H. Armstrong. Large 

crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
WALE {REV. HENRY JOHN), M.A.— 

MY GRANDFATHER'S POCKET BOOK, from 1701 to 

1796. Author of ** Sword and Surplice." Demy 8vo, las. 
WATSON {ALFRED E. T.) 

. SKETCHES IN THE HUNTING FIELD. lUustrated 

by John Sturgbss. Cheap Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 
WESTWOOD (7. O.), M.A., F.L.S., 6t.— 

CATALOGUE OF THE FICTILE IVORIES IN THE 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an Account of the Continental 
Collections of Classical and Mediaeval Ivories. Royal Svo, half-morocco, £i 4s. 

WHEELER (G. P.)— 

VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. A Chronicle of 

H. R.H/s Joumeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. Large crown Svo, Z3s. 
WHITE ( WALTER)— 

HOLIDAYS IN TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, and 

Paneveggio. Large crown Svo, 145. 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRK Post 8vo. With a Map. 

Fifth Edition. 4s. 

A LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LAND'S END, AND 

ATRIPTOTHESCILLYISLES. Post Svo. With 4 Maps. Third Edition. 4s. 
WILDFO WLER— 

SHOOTING, YACHTING, AND SEA-FISHING TRIPS, 

At Home and on the Continent. Second .Series. By " Wildpowlbr," " SteiAP- 
SHOT." a vols. Crown Svo, £\ is. 

SHOOTING AND FISHING TRIPS IN ENGLAND, 

FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, AND BAVARIA. Ve» 

Edition, with Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 8s. 

WJLL*0'-THE -WISPS, THE. Translated from the German 

of Marie Petersen by Charlotte J. Hart With lUustnUioos. .Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 
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WORNUM[R, N.y- 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the Study of the History of Orna- 
mental Art. With many Illustrations. Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

WOUSAAB {J. 7. A.)— 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK, FROM THE 

EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DANISH CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

WYLDE {A THERTON)— 

MY CHIEF AND I ; OR, SIX MONTHS IN NATAL 

AFTER THE LANGALIBALELE OUTBREAK. With Portrait of Colonel 
Dumford, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 145. 

YEO (DR. y. BURNEY)^ 

HEALTH RESORTS AND THEIR USES: BEING 

Vacation Studies in various Health Resorts. Crown Bvo, 8s. 
YOUNGE [C. D.)— 

PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

HEROES. New Edition, xsmo, doth, 4s. 6d. 



SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM DESCRIPTIVE ANO 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 

Royal 8vo, half-bound, 

BRONZES OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN. By C. D. E. Fortnum. 

£x xos. 

DYCE'S COLLECTION OF PRINTED BOOKS AND 

manuscripts. 3 vols. 14s. 

DYCE'S COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 

&c. 6s. 6d. 

FURNITURE AND WOODWORK, ANCIENT AND 

MODERN. Bv J. H. Pollen. £t is. 

GLASS VESSELS. By A. Nesbitt. i8s. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH'S WORK. By J. G. Pollen. 

IVORIES, ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL. By W. Maskelu 

3XS. 

IVORIES, FICTILE. By J. O. Westwood. £i 4s. 

MAIOLICA, HISPANO-MORESCO, PERSIAN, DAMAS- 
CUS AND RHODIAN WARES. By C. D. E. Fortnum. £2, 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By C. Engel. 12s. 
SCULPTURE, ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES. By J. C. Robinson. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

SWISS COINS. By R. S. Poole. £2 los. 
TEXTILE FABRICS. By Rev. D. Rock. £1 iis. 6d 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By S. Redgrave. £1 is. 
UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF ART. 2 vols. 

Small 4t0| £x is. each. 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF ART. Suppl©. 

mentary vol. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 

HANDBOOKS. 

Published for the Committee of the Council on Education, 

ART IN RUSSIA. Forming a New Volume of the South Ken- 
sington Art Handbooks. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [In the Press, 

FRENCH POTTERY. Forming a New Volume of the South 

Kensington Art Handbooks. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [In the Press, 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK. From the Earliest 

Times to the Danish Conquest of England. By J. J. A. Worsaae, Hon. F.S.A., 
M.R.I.A., &c. &c. With Map and Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE PAGAN 

TIME. By Hans Hildbbrand, Royal Antiquary of Sweden. Woodcuts. Large 
crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

PRECIOUS STONES. By Professor Church. With Illus- 

trations. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. By Sir George C. M. 

BiRDwooD, C.S.I. With Map and 174 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 145. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COLLEC- 

TIONS. By W. Maskbll. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. By Juan F. Riano. 

Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 

GLASS. By Alexander Nesbitt. Illustrated. Large crown 

Svo, ss. 6d. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS WORK. By John Hunger- 

FORD Pollen. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

TAPESTRY. By Alfred Champeaux. With Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 
BRONZES. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A With numerous 

Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. By A. H. Church, M.A, 

Oxon. Illustrated. Large crown Svo, sewed, 6d. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Preparation, Commercial Uses, 

and Value. By T. L. Simmonds. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FOOD : A Short Account of the Sources, Constituents, and Uses 

of Food ; intended chiefly as a Guide to the Food Collection in the Bethnal Green 
Museum. By A. H. Church, M.A., Oxon. Large crown Svo, 3s. 

SCIENCE CONFERENCES. DeUvered at the South Ken- 

sington Museum, a vols. Crown Svo, 6&, each. 
Vol. I. — Physics and Mechanics. 

Vol. II. — Chemistry, Biology, Physical Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Meteorology. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By Andrew Murray, F.L.S. 

Aptbra. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report. Edited by 

A. W. Franks. Numerous Illustrations and Marks. Large crown Svo, ss. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION 

of Scientific Apparatus. Large crown Svo, 3s. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. With 242 

Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 3s. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. 

With nameroos Woodcnti. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 

JONES COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM. With Portrait and Illustrations. Larg« crown Svo, as. 6d. 

B 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MtTSEUM SCIENCE & ART HANDB0OKS-C^w/m«^^. 

COLLEGE AND CORPORATION PLATE. By Wilfred 

Cripps. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, clc«n, 2S. od. 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. By William 

Maskell. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND WOOD- 

WORK. By John Hungbkfosix Pollbh. Wilk nxunerous Woodcuts. Large 
crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

MAIOLICA. By C. Drury E. Fortnubi, F.S^ With immerous 

Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FOODS. With Microscopic Illus- 

trations. By James Bell, Principal of the Somerset House Laboratory. 

Part I. — Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Sugar, &c. Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

Part II. — Milk, Butter, Cereals, Prepared Starches, &g. Large crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. ByCARLENGEL. With immerous 

Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

Addresses of Richard Redgrave, R.A. By Gilbert R. Redcwavr. With 
Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murdock Smith, R.K Second 

Edition, with additional Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, as. 

FREE EVENING LECTURES. Delivered in connection with 

the Special Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, 1876. Large crown Svo, Ss. 



CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS. 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITIOlf. 
In 23 vols,f Crown ^o, cloth^ £7 js. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 

A History, s vols., X2s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES, with Eluci- 
dations, &c. 3 vols., x8s. 

LIVES OF SCHILLER AND 
JOHN STERLING. 1 vol., 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols., £1 4ft 

SARTOR RESARTUS AND 
LECTURES ON HEROES, i voL, 66. 



LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

1 vol., 6s. 

CHARTISM AND PAST AND 
PRESENT. 1 vol., 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GERMAN OF MUSiEUS* TIECK 
AND RICHTER. i vol., 6^. 

WILHELM MEISTER, by Gothe. 
A Translation 3 vt^., 13s, 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 

SECOND, called Frederick the Gmt. 
7 vols., £2 9s. 



I-IBRART EDITION COMPLETE. 
Handsoxxiely printed in 84 vols., damy 8vo, elofb, 210. 



SARTOR RESARTUS. The life and Opinians of Herr 

TeufelsdrDckli. With a Portrait, 7s, 6d» 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 voh.,eachss. 
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CARLYLES (THOMAS) WORKS^-Coniinugd. 

LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 

OF HIS WORKS. With Supplement of 1873. Portrait and Plates, 9s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With Portrait. 

6 vols., each 9s. 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 

IN HISTORY. 7S. 6cL 

PAST AND PRESENT. 9s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 

Portraits. 5 vols., each 9s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait, 9s. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND. 10 vols., 

each 9s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols., each 9s. 
EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; ESSAY ON THE POR- 

TRAITS OF JOHN KNOX; AND GENERAL INDEX. WitkPbrtnit 

Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 



EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY : also AN ESSAY ON THE 

PORTRAITS OF JOHN KNOX. Crown 8vo, with Portrait lUustratiottB, 
7s. 6d. 



PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

/m sy vois,f small Crown 8vo, Priu 2S, each vol., bound in cloth ; erm 

J7 vols, in ig, cloth gilt, for £s 14s, 



SARTOR RESARTUS. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

OLIVER .CROMWELL'S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES, s vols. 

ON HEROES AND HERO 
WORSHIP. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 



LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETSL 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
10 vols. 

WILHELM MEISTER. 3 toIs. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM MU- 
SiEUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. 

3 vols. 

THE EARLY KINGS OF NOR- 
WAY ; Essay on the Portraits, of Kane ; 
and Ge&cxal Index. 



SIXPENNY EDITIGN. 

4tOf served, 

SARTOR RESARTUS. Eightieth Thousand. 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS: Burns, Johnson, Scott, Thx Dumqmb 

Necklacb. 
The above are also to be had in l vol,, 2s, 6d, 

B 9 



ao BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 
In Demy duo, 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. With Illustrations 

by S. L. Fildes, and a Portrait engrared by Baker. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty Illustrations by Marcus 

Stone. Cloth, ;^x xs. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations 

by Seymour and Phiz. Cloth, £t xs. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £x xs. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ." With Forty lUustrations by George 

Cruikshank. Cloth, £x xs. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £t xs. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £x IS. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £z IS. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 
£^ IS. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 

£x xs. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illus- 

trations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. A New Edition. Uniform with, 
the other volumes, £i xs. 

BARNABY RUDGE : a Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With 

Seventy-eight Illustrations by George Catter&ole and H. K. Browne. Uniform with 
the other volumes, £i xs. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS: Containing— The Christmas Carol; 

The Cricket on the Hearth ; The Chimes ; The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Houae. 
With all the original Illustrations. Cloth, X2s. 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. In one 

volume. Qoth, £x xs. 

OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With Twenty-four Illustrations 

by George Cruikshank. Cloth, xxs. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Sixteen Illus- 

(rations by Phiz. Cloth, 9s. 
%• The remainder of Dickens* s Works were not originally printed in Demy 8wu 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS- Continued. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 
In Post 8vo, With the Original Illustrations^ jo z/^/j., cloth^ £i2» 



PICKWICK PAPERS 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 39 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 40 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP & REPRINTED PIECES 36 



43 Illustrns., 2 vols. 
3 vols. 
3 vols. 



•• 



BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES 

BLEAK HOUSE... ... ... ... ... 

LITTLE DORRIT 

DOMBEY AND SON 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ" 

OLIVER TWIST 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

PICTURES FROM ITALY & AMERICAN NOTES 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES 



36 
40 
40 
38 
38 
40 

39 

24 

17 
16 

8 

8 

8 

8 

12 
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ti 
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2 vols. 

3 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 

I vol. 
I vol. 
I vol. 
I vol. 
r vol. 
I vol. 
I vol. 
I vol 
I voL 
I vol. 



16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

8 
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8 
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o 
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o 
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o 



CHRISTMAS STORIES from "Household Words," &c. 14 „ 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. ByJoHN Forster. With Illustrations. 

Uniform with this Eklition. i vol. zos. 6d. 

THE "CHARLES DICKENS" EDITION. 
In Crown 8vo. In 21 vols,, cloth, with Illustrations, £j i6s, 

PICKWICK PAPERS 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 

DOMBEY AND SON 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

BLEAK HOUSE 

LITTLE DORRIT ... 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

BARNABY RUDGE... 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES ... 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, from "Household Words" 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ" 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

OLIVER TWIST 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Numerous 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS... 
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«2 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



DICKENS'S (CHARLES) "^QKYLS-^ConHnued. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION- 

CompUte in JO Volumes, Demy Svo, los, each; or set, £i^. 

This Edition is printed on a finer paper and in a larger tyx)e than has been 
«iiq;iloyed in any previous edition. The t)rpe has been cast especially for it, and 
the page is of a size to admit of the introduction oi all the original illustrations. 

No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, which, 
▼axioas as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands of an ever 
widely-increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a really 
liaadsome library form. 

The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr. Dickens's wish to 
preserve. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ.*' With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. With 42 Illustrations by Phiz. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Ilhistiations by Cruikshank. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES, 2 vols. With Illus- 
trations by Cattermole, &c. 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TI^[ES. 2 vols. With lUustrations by 
Cattermole, &c. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. With 4 Illustrations by Phiz. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, i vol With 8 
Illustrations. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 lUustrations by Phiz. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Dlustrations by Marcus Stone. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustrations by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A, 

Maclise, R.A., &c. &c. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From •'Household Words" and "AU the Yar 
Round.") With 14 Illustrations. 

£DWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES. With zs lUustxatioiis by a L 
Fildes. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) VfO^CKS^Continued. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

Complete in 22 Volutnes, Crcwn 4/^, cloth, £4. Ss, 6d, 



MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 59 Illustrations, doth* 5s. 

IJAVID COPPERFIELD. with 60 lUustrations and a Portrait, cloth, 5s. 

BLEAK HOUSE, with 61 Illustrations, cloth, 55. 

LITTLE DORRIT, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 56 Illustrations, doth, ss. 

OUR lylUTUAL FRIEND, with 58 Illustrations, doth, 55. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 59 IllustraUons, doth, 55. 

DOMBEY AND SON, with 61 Illustrations, cloth, 55. 

EDWIN DROOD ; REPRINTED PIECES ; and other Stories, with 30 IQiam- 
tions, cloth, 5s. 

THE LIFE OF DICKENS. By John Forster. With 40 Illustrations. Qoth. 51. 

BARNABY RUDGE, with 46 lUustrations, cloth. 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 32 lUustrations, cloth, 4s. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, with 23 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 

OLIVER TWIST, with 26 lUufitratioBS. cloth, 3s. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, with 26 Illustrations, cloth. 3s. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ." with 36 Illustrations, clotli. 3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, with 26 Blustrations, doth. 3s. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 28 Illustrations, doth, 3s. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 15 Illustrations, doth. 3s. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, with i? Uli 
cloth, 3s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, with 35 Illustrations, clotii, 3s. 

HARD TIMES, with 20 Illustrations, doth, 2S. 6d. 



MR. DICKENS'S READINGS. 
JFcap, Svo, sewed. 



CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. 

IS. 

CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, is. 
Cy IMES : A GOBLIN STORY, is. 



STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. is. 
POOR TRAVELLER. BOOTS AT 

THE HOLLY-TREE INN, and 

MRS. GAMP. IS. 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL, with the Original Coloured Plates, 

bdng a reprint of the Original Edition. Small 8vo, red cloth, gilt edges, $& 



24 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

DICKENS'S (CHARLES) "WOKYLS-^CanHnued, 

THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION 

OF THE WORKS OF 

CHARLES DICKENS, 

In 30 Vols,i large croivn Svo, price £(> ; separate Vols, 41. each. 

An Edition printed on good paper, containing Illustrations selected from 
the Household Edition, on Plate Paper, Each Volume has about 450 pages 
and 16 full-page Illustrations. 



SKETCHES BY "BOZ." 
PICKWICK. 2 vols. 
OLIVER TWIST. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 



OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND 
REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL- 
LER. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENG* 
LAND. 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCEL- 
LANIES 

PICTURES FROM ITALY AND 
AMERICAN NOTES. 



The Cheapest and Handiest Edition of 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

The Pocket- Volume Edition of Charles Dickens's Works. 
In 30 Vols, small f cap. Svo,£^ 5s. 

New and Cheap Issue of 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

In pocket volumes. 
PICKWICK PAPERS, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 
OLIVER TWIST, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, is. 
SKETCHES BY " BOZ," with 8 Illustrations, cloth, is. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, as. 
BARNABY RUDGE, with 16 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 

AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES FROM ITALY, with 8 Illustrations, cIoth,*is.5d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, is. 6d. 

SIXPKNNY REPRINTS. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL and THE 

HAUNTED MAN. 

By Chaiiles Dickens. Illustrated. 

READINGS FROm'"tHE WORKS OF 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

As selM^ted and read by himself and now published for the first time. Illustrated. 

(HI.) 

THE CHIMES: A Goblin Story, and THE 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

Illustrated. 
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List of Books, Drawing Examples, Diagrams, Models, 

Instruments, etc., 



INCLUDING 



THOSE ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON, FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS AND ART AND SCIENCE CLASSES. 



CATALOGUE OF MODERN WORKS ON SCIENCE 

AND TECHNOLOGY. 8vo, sewed, xs. 
BENSON ( IV. )— 

PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 

Small 4to, cloth, 15$. 

MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. Coloured 

Frontispiece and Illustrations, zamo, cloth, ss. 6d. 
BRADLEY [THOMAS), of the Royal Military Academy , Woolwich— 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. In Two 

Parts, with 60 Plates. Oblone folio, half-bound, each part z6s. 
Selections (from the abov^ of ao Plates, for the use of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Oblong folio, half-bound, i6s. 

BURCHETT— 

LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. With Illustrations. Post8vo,7s. 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Post 8vo, 5s. 
DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. Third Edition. 24mo, 

sewed, sd. 
CARROLL \JOHNy- 

FREEHAND DRAWING LESSONS FOR THE BLACK 

BOARD. 6s. 
CUBLEY {W. H.)— 

A SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY DRAWING. With 

Illustrations and Examples. Imperial 4to, sewed, 8s. 
DAVISON (ELLIS A.)— 

DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Post 

8vo, 3s. 

MODEL DRAWING. i2mo, 33. 

THE AMATEUR HOUSE CARPENTER : A Guide in 

Building, Making, and Repairing. With numerous Illustrations, drawn on Wood 
by the Author. Demy Bvo, zos. 6d. 



^ BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 

DELAMOTTE (P. B.)— 

PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 

lamo, 3s. 6d. 
DYCE— 

DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

OF DESIGN : ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. 50 Plates. 
Small foHo, sewed, 5s. : mounted, x8s. 

INTRODUCTION TO DITTO. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 

POSTER (VEREy- 

DRAWING-BOOKS : 

(a) Forty-two Numbers, at id. eadu 

(3) Forty-six Numbers, at d. each. The set b includes the subjects in a. 

DRAWING-CARDS : 

Freehand Drawing : First Grade, Sets L, II., III., price zs. each. 

Seoood Gnuie^ Set I., price ss. 

HENSLOW (PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE 

PRACTICAL LESSONS ON BOTANY. Pxepaied for South Kensmgton 
Museum. Post 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

JACOBSTHAL (^.)— 

GRAMMATIK DER ORNAMENTE, in 7 Parts of 20 

Plates each. Price, unmounted, ^^3 13s. 6d. ; motmted on cardboaml, £ix 4s. 
The Parts can be had separately. 

JE WITT— 

HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. i8mo, 

cloth, IS. 6d. 
KENNEDY (JOHN)— 

FIRST GRADE PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. i2ino, 6d. 
FREEHAND DRAWING-BOOK. i6mo, is. 

UNDLEY (JOHN)— 

SYMMETRY OF VEGETATION : Principles to be 

Obserred in the Delineation of Plants, zamo, sewed, is. 
MARSHALL— 

HUMAN BODY. Text and Plates reduced from the large 

Diagrams. 3 vols., £1 zs. 
NEWTON (E. TULLEY), PCS.- 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF A 

CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with Comparative De- 
scriptions arranged in a Tabular Form. Demy 8vo, 3s. 

OLIVER (PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

Z09 Plates. Oblong 8vo, doth. Plain, z68.; coloured, £1 6s. 
POYNTER (E. J.\ R.A.t issued under the superintendence of— 

ELEMENTARY,^ FREEHAND, ORNAMENT: 

Book I. Simple Geometrical Forms, 6d. 
„ II. Conventionalised Floral Forms, &&, 6d. 
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POYNTER (E. 7.). E^A,— Continued, 

FREEHAND— FIRST GRADE: 

Book I. Simple Objects and Omamentr 6d. 

„ II. Various Objects, 6cL 

I, III. Objects and Architectonl Ornaments, 6d. 

„ IV. Architectural Ornament, 6d. 

„ V. Objects of Glass and Pottery, 6d. 

„ VI. Common Objects, 6d. 

FREEHAND— SECOND GRADE: 

Book I. Various Forms of Anthermion, &c., zs. 

„ II. Greek, Roman, and Venetian, zs. 

„ III. Italian Renaissance, xs. 

„ IV. Roman, Italian, Japanese, &c. zs. 

THE SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING CARDS, 

Containing the same examples as the books : 
Elementary Freehand Cards. Four packets, gd. each. 
First Grade Freehand Cards. Six packets, zs. each. 
Second Grade Freehand Cards. Four packets, zs. 6d. each 

REDGRAVE^ 

MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. Fifth 

Edition. 34mo, sew«d, gd. 
ROBSON (GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Oblong 

folio, sewed, 8s. 
WALLIS {GEORGE)— 

DRAWING-BOOK. Oblong, sewed, 3s. 6d.; mounted, 8s. 

IVORNUM (R, N.)— 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES: An Intxo- 

duction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. Royal 8vo, Ss. 

DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. Containing 150 

Copies. z6mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION OF SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM : CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF. Ninth Edition. Bvo, 7s. 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, for the Use of 

Children from four years old and upwards, in Schools and Families. Compiled by 
a Student certificated by the Science and Art Department as an Art Teacher. 
Seven Books in 410, sewed : 

Book IV. Objects, 8d. 

„ V. Leaves, 8d. 

„ VI. Birds, Animals, &c., 8d. 

„ VII. Leaves, Flowers, and Sprays, 8d. 



Book I Letters, 8d. 
„ II. Ditto, 8d. 
„ IIL Geometrical and Ornamental 



Forms, 8d. 

*** Or in Sets of Seven Books, 48. 6d. 

ENGINEER AND MACHINIST DRAWING-BOOK, 16 Parts, 

7z Plates. Folio, £x zas. ; monnted, £1 4s. 

PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. Folio, sewed, is. 
DIAGRAM OF THE COLOURS OF THE SPECTRUM, 

with Explanatory LcltcipitM, on raller, zoi. 6d. 
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COPIES FOR OUTLINE DRAWING: 

DYCE'S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, 50 Selected Plates, 
mounted back and front, x8s. ; unmounted, sewed, 5s. 

WEITBRICHT'S OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, reproduced by HcnnM, 
12 Plates, mounted back and front, 8s. 6d. ; unmounted, as. 

MORGHEN'S OUTLINES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, reproduced by HenMO, 
20 Plates, mounted back and front, Z5S. ; unmounted, 3s. 4d. 

OUTLINES OF TARSIA, from Gruner, Four Plates, mounted, 3s. 6d., wi- 
mounted, yd. 

ALBERTOLLI'S FOLIAGE, Four Plates, mounted, 3s. 6d. ; unmounted, sd. 

OUTLINE OF TRAJAN FRIEZE, mounted, is. 

WALLIS'S DRAWING-BOOK, mounted, Bs., unmounted, 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF FLOWERS, Eight Plates, mounted, 38. tA,\ 
unmounted, 8d. 

COPIES FOR SHADED DRAWING: 

COURSE OF DESIGN. By Ch. Bargub (French), 90 Selected SheeU, zz at is. 
and 9 at 3s. each. £,0, 9s. 

ARCHITECI'URAL STUDIES. By J. B. Tripon. 10 Plates, £x. 

MECHANICAL STUDIES. By J. B. Tripon. zss. per dozen. 

FOLIATED SCROLL FROM THE VATICAN, unmounted, sd.; mounted, xs. 3d. 

TWELVE HEADS after Holbein, selected from his Drawmgs in Her Majesty's 
Collection at Windsor. Reproduced in Autotype. Half imperial, £x z6s. 

LESSONS IN SEPIA, 9s. per dozen, or xs. each. 

COLOURED EXAMPLES: 

A SMALL. DIAGRAM OF COLOUR, mounted, zs. 6d.; unmounted, 9d. 

CAMELLIA, mounted, 3s. 9d. 

COTMAN'S PENCIL LANDSCAPES (set of 9), mounted, zss. 

„ SEPIA DRAWINGS (set of s), mounted, £x, 

ALLONGE'S LANDSCAPES IN CHARCOAL (Six), at 4s. each, or the set, £t 4s. 



SOLID MODELS, &c. 



*Box of Models, £x 4s. 

A Stand with a universal joint, to show the solid nrcdels, &c., £x z8s. 

*One Wire Quadrangle, with a circle and cross within it, and one straight wire. One 
solid cube. One Skeleton Wire Cube. One Sphere. One Cone. One Cylinder. 
One Hexagonal Prism. £9. 2s. 

Skeleton Cube in wood, 3s. 6d. 

x8-inch Skeleton Cube in wood, Z2S. 

*Three objects oiform in Pottery : 

Indian Jar, \ 

Celadon Jar, \ z8s. 6d. 

Bottle, ) 

*Five selected Vases in Majolica Ware, £n. zzs. 
*l'hree selected Vases in Earthenware, z8s. 

Imperial Deal Frames, glazed, without sunk rings, zos. each. 
^Davidson's Smaller Solid Models, in Box, £a^ containing — 



2 Square Slabs. 
9 Oblong Blocks (steps). 
2 Cubes. 
Square Blocks. 



Octagon Prism. 
Cylinder. 
Cone. 
Jointed Cross. 



Triangular Prism 
Pyramid, EquilatenL 
Pyramid, Isosceles. 
Square Block. 



* Models, &c, catered as sets, can only be supplied in sets. 
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SOLID MODELS, ^c— Continued. 

* Davidson's Advanced Drawing Models, £^. — ^The following Is a brief description 
of the Models : — An Obelisk — composed of a Octagonal Slabs, a6 and 20 inches 
across, and each % inches high ; x Cube, is inches edge ; x Monolith (forming 
the body of the obelisk) 3 feet high ; x Pyramid, 6 inches base ; the complete 
object is thus nearly 5 feet high, A Market Cross— composed of 3 Slabs, 24, 18, 
and 12 inches across, and each ^ inches high ; i Upright, 3 feet high ; a Cross Arms, 
united by mortise and tenon joints ; complete height, 3 feet 9 inches. A Step- 
Ladder, 23 inches high. A Kitchen Table, 14^ inches high. A Chair to corre- 
spond. A Four-legged Stool, with projecting top and cross rails, height 14 inches. 
A Tub, with handles and projecting hoops, ana the divisions between the staves 
plainly marked. A strong Trestle, 18 inches high. A Hollow Cylinder, 9 inches 
m diameter, and X2 inches long, dfvided lengthwise. A Hollow Sphere, 9 inches 
in diameter, divided into semi>spheres, one of which is again divided into quarters ; 
the semi-sphere, when placed on the cylinder, gives the form and principles of 
shading a dome, whilst one of the quarters placed on half the cylinder forms a 
niche. 

^Davidson's Apparatus for Teaching Practical Geometry (22 models), ;^5. 

''Binn's Models for Illustrating the Elementary Principles of Orthographic Projection as 
applied to Mechanical Drawing, in box, £\ los. 

Miller's Class Drawing Models. — These Models are particularly adapted for teaching 
large classes; the stand is very strong, and the universal joint will hold the 
Models in any position. Wood Models : Square Prism. X2 inches side, 18 inches 
high ; Hexagonal Prism, 14 inches side, 18 inches hign ; Cub*:, 14 inches side : 
Cylinder, 13 inches diameter, 16 inches high ; Hexagon Pyramid, 14 inches 
diameter, 22^ inches side ; Square Pyramid, 14 inches side, 22^ inches side ; 
Cone, 13 inches diameter, vi% inches side; Skeleton Cube, 19 inches solid wood 
x^ inch square ; Intersecting Circles, 19 inches solid wood 7.\i by i^ inches. 
Wire Models : Triangular Prism. 17 inches side, 22 inches high ; Square Prism, 
x^ inches side, 20 incnes high ; Hexagonal Prism, x6 inches diameter, 21 inches 
high ; Cylinder, 14 inches diameter, 21 inches high ; Hexagon Pyramid, 18 inches 
diameter, 24 inches high ; Square Pyramid, 17 inches side, 24 inches high ; Cone, 
X7 inches side, 24 inches high ; Skeleton Cube, i^ inches side; Intersecting Circles 
19 inches side ; Plain Circle, 19 inches side ; Plain Square, 19 inches side. Table, 
37 inches by 21^ inches, btand. The set complete, ;^i4 13s. 

Vulcanite Set Square, 5s. 

Large Compasses, with chalk-holder, 5s. 

*Slip, two set squares and T square, 5s. 

*Parkes's Case of Instruments, containing 6-inch compasses with pen and pencil leg, 5s. 

*Prize Instrument Case, with 6-inch compasses pen and pencil leg, 2 small compasses, 

pen and scale, i8s. ^ 

6-inca Compasses, with shifting pen and point, 4s. 6d. 



LARGE DIAGRAMS. 

ASTRONOMICAL : 

TWELVE SHEETS. By John Drew, Ph. Dr., F.R.S.A. Prepared for the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. Sheets, £1 8s.; on rollers and varnished, j^\ 4s. 

BOTANICAL : 

NINE SHEETS. Illustrating a Practical Method of Teaching Botany. By Professor 
Hbnslow, F.L.S. j^a; on rollers and varnished, £z 3S' 

CLASS. DIVISION. SECTION. DIAGRAM. 

f /^Thalamifloral .. x 

Dicotyl^ion .. ..Hosp««o«. .. gSSi 

^ \ Incomplete 

G3rinnospennous 



Petaloid .. ..(Superior 
MoQoootyledoos *,\ (Interior. 

GIttinacaotis 



.. a & 3 

4 
S 

6 

7 

8 

9 



* Moddf, ftci cDtertd as wtt, can only be tnpplied in leto. 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: 

TEN SHEETS. By Wzluam J. Glbnnt, Proressor oT Drawing, King's College. 

In sets, £x is. 
LAXTON'S EXAMPLES OF BUILDINQ CONSTRUCTION IN TWO 

DIVISIONS, containing «i Imperial Plates, £x» 
BUSBRIDGE'S DRAWINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, xx Sheefs. 

as. gd. Mounted, 5s. 6d. 

GEOLOGICAL : 

DIAGRAM OF BRITISH STRATA. By H. W. Bristovt, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
A Sheet, 4s. ; on roller and Tarhiahcd, 7s. 6d. 

MECHANICAL: 

DIAGRAMS OF THE MECHANICAL POWERS, AND THEIR 
APPLICATIONS IN MACHINERY AND THE ARTS 
GENERALLY. By Dr. John Anderson. 

8 Diagrams, highly coloured on stout paper, 3 feet 6 inches, by 2 
feet 6 incl\ps. Sheets £1 per set ; mounted on rollers, £2, 

DIAGRAMS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. By Professor Goodeve 
and Professor SHELLEY. Stout paper, 40 inches by 27 inches, 
highly coloured. 

Sets of 41 Diagrams ($2^ Sheets), £6 6s. ; varnished and 

mounted on rollers, ;£^i i i is. 

MACHINE DETAILS. By Professc^ Unwin. x6 Coloured Diagrams. Sheets, 
£^ 2s. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, £^ 14s. 

SELECTED EXAMPLES OF MACHINES. OF IRON AND WOOD (French). 
By Stanislas PsTTrr. 60 Sheets, ;C3 5s. ; 13s. per dozen. 

BUSBRIDGE'S DRAWINGS OF MACHINE CONSTRUCTION. 50 Sheets. 
Z2S. 6d. Mounted, £i 5s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL : 

ELEVEN SHEETS. Illustrating Hnman Physiology, Life Size and Coloured from 
Nature. Prepared under the direction of John Masshall, F.R.S., F.R.C'S., &c. 
Each Sheet, 12s. 6d. On canvas and rollers, varnished, £i is. 

I. THE SKELETON AND LIGAMENTS. 

a. THE MUSCLES, JOINTS, AND ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

3. THE VISCERA IN POSITION.— THE STRUCTURE OF THE LUNGS. 

4. THE ORGANS OF CIRCULATION. 

5. THE LYMPHATICS OR ABSORBENTS. 
. 6. THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION. 

7. THE BRAIN AND NERVES.— THE ORGANS OF THE VOICE. 

8. THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 

9. THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 

10. THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE TEXTURES AND ORGANS. 

11. THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE TEXTURES AND ORGANS. 



HUMAN BODY, LIFE SIZE. By John Marshall, F.R.S., F.R.C.& Socb 
Sheet, Z2S. 6d. ; on canvas and rollers, varnished, £x is. Explanatory Key, is. 



X. THE SKELETON, Front Vievr. 

2. THE MUSCLES, Front View. 

3. THE SKELETON, Back Vieir. 

4. THE MUSCLES, Back View 

ZOOLOGICAL- 



5. THE SKELETON, Side Vkw. 

6. THE MUSCLES, Side View. 

7. THE FEMALE SKELETON, 

Front View. 



TEN SHEETS. Illnstnting tike CiaHifiailieo of Animals. By Robbrt Pattbrson. 
£^ ; on canvas aad aollecs, varnished, jCs los. 
The same, reduced ia siae on Royal paper, in 9 Sheets, 



PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY OF THE HONEY BEE. 

Two DiagraiH. 71. 6tf. 
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By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 

Tsanslated by Waltek Arbcst&ong, B.A., Oxon. With 452 lllustiations. 

2 vols, royal 8vo, ^2 2s. 



«( 



It is profusely illustrated, not merely with representations of the actual remains preserved 
in the British Museum, the Louvre, and elsewhere, but also with inzenious conjectural repre-> 
sentations of the principal buildings from which those remains have been taken. To English- 
men familiar with the magnificent collection of Assyrian antiquities preserved in the British 
Museum the volume should be especially welcome. We ma^r further mention that an Engfish 
translation by Mr. Walter Armstrong, with the numerous illustrations of the original, has 
just been published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall." — Timts, 

" The only dissatisfaction that we can feel in turning over the two beaiitiful ▼olnmes in 
illustration of Chaldaean and AsB3rrian Art, by MM. Perrot and Chipiez, is in the reflection, 
that in this, as in so^ many other publications of a similar scope ana nature, it is a foreign name 
that we see on the title page, and a translation onlv which we can lay to our natiooal credit. 
The predominance of really important works on Archaeology which have to be translated for the 
larg[er reading public of England, and the comparative scarcity of original English works of a 
similar calibre, is a reproach to ns which we would fain see removed ... it is most frequently 
to French and German writers that we are indebted for the best light and the most interesting 
criticisms on the arts of antiquity. Mr. Armstrong s translation is very well done. ' — Builder. 

"The work is a valuable addition to archaeological literature, and the thanks of the whole 
civilised world are due to the authors who have so carefully compiled the history of the arts of two 
peoples, often forgotten, but who were in reality the foimders of Western civilisation."— <7n«^V. 



^XHtorg of Ancient (Egpptxan ^rt 

By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 

Translated from the French by W. Armstrong. Containing 616 En- 
gravings, drawn after the Original, or from Authentic Documents. 
2 vols, imperial 8vo, £% 2s. 

" The study of Eg3rptology is one which grows from day to day, and which has now reached 
sQch proportions as to demand arrai^ement and selection almost more than increased collec> 
taoQ (n material. The well-known volumes of MM. Perrot and Chipiez supply this require- 
ment to am extent which had never hitherto been attempted, and which, before tlw Utest 
researches of Mariette and Maapero, would have been impossible. Without waiting for the 
illnstrioas authors to complete their great undertaking, Mr. W. Armstrong has very properly 
seised their first instalment ^ and has presented to the English public all that has y€L appeared 
of a most useful and fascinating work. To translate such a book, however, b a task that 
needs the revision of d specialist, and this Mr. Armstrong has felt, for he has not sent out his 
version to the world without the sanction of Dr. Birch and Mr. Ranald Stuart Poole. The 
result is in every way satisfactory to his readers. Mr. Armstrong adds, in an appendix, a 
description of that startling discovery which occurred just after Hie French original of these 
volumes lef^ the press — ^namely, the finding of 38 royal mummies, with their sepulchral furniture, 
in a subterranean chamber at Thebes. It finrms a brilliant ending to a work of great value 
and beauty."-/»«// MaU GautiU. 

The Saturday Review, speaking of the French edition, says : ** To say that this magni* 
fioent work is the best history of £gyptian art that we possess, is to state one of the least 
of its titles to the admiration of all lovers of antiquity, Egyptian or other. No previous 

workcan be compared with it for method or completeness Not only are the best 

engravings from the older authorities utinsed, but numerous unpublished designs have been 
inserted. M. Chipiez has added greatly to the value of a work, in which the trained eye of 
the architect is everywhere visible, bv his restorations of various buildings and modes ofcon- 
stmction ] and the engravings in colours of the wall painting^ are a noticeable feature in a 
work which is in every way remarkable. This history of Egyptian art is an invaluable 
tnaaareJioofie for the student ; and, we may add, there an tew more delightful, voloraes 
for the cultivated idle who live at ease to turn over— every page b full of artistic intetest." 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT, 
'y*HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is published on the ist of 

every month, and a Volume is completed every Six Months. 
Thefollcrmng are among the Contributors : — 



SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 

MATHEW ARNOLD. 

PROFESSOR BAIN. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER. 

PROFESSOR BEESLY. 

PAUL BERT. 

BARON GEORGETON BUNSEN. 

DR. BRIDGES. 

HON. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 

JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

THOMAS BURT, M.P. 

SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL, M.P. 

THE EARL OF CARNARVON. 

EMILIO CASTELAR. 

RT. HON. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 

PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN. 

MONTAGUE COOKSON, Q.C. 

L. H. COURTNEY, M.P. 

G. H. DARWIN. 

SIR GEORGE W. DASENT. 

PROFESSOR A. V. DICEY. 

RIGHT HON. H. FAWCETT, M.P. 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 

SIR BARTLE FRERE, Bart. 

J. A. FROUDE. 

MRS. GARRET-ANDERSON. 

J. W. L. GLAISHER, F.R.S. 

M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 

THOMAS HARE. 

F. HARRISON. 

LORD HOUGHTON. 

PROFESSOR HyXLEY. 

PROFESSOR R. C. JEBB. 

PROFESSOR JEVONS. 

ANDREW LANG. 

£MILE DE LAVELEYE. 

&C. &c. 



T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. 

THE EARL LYTTON. 

SIR H. S. MAINE. 

DR. MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 

G. OSBORNE MORGAN. Q.C. M.P. 

PROFESSOR HENRX MORLEY. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. * 

PROFESSOR H. N. MOSELEY. 

F. W. H. MYERS. 

F. W. NEWMAN. 

PROFESSOR JOHN NICHOL. 

W. G. PALGRAVE. 

WALTER H. PATER. 

RT. HON. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

LORD SHERBROOKE. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

HON. E. L. STANLEY. 

SIR J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C 

LESLIE STEPHEN. 

J, HUTCHISON STIRLING. 

A. C SWINBURNE. 

DR. VON SYBEL. 

J. A. SYMONDS. 

THE REV. EDWARD F. TALBOT 
(Warden of Kbblb College). 

SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 

W. T. THORNTON. 

HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

H. D. TRAILL. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

A. J. WILSON. 

THE EDITOR. 
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The Fortnightly Review is published at 2s. 6d, 
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